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The charming figure which is reproduced on our plate No. 1x, 
from a not quite satisfactory photograph taken at Constantinople, is 
certainly one of the most remarkable statues in the Tchinly-Kiosk 
Museum, where it was placed in 1882, after having remained for 
some time in the arsenal of Saint Irene. According to the short 
and often untrustworthy register kept by the Museum officials, it was 
discovered some twenty years ago in Mytilene,—whether in the 
principal town or somewhere else in Lesbos we do not know. In 
1871, an Englishman residing at Constantinople, to whom the care 
of the yet scanty collection had been entrusted, published a short 
French catalogue which, printed in Constantinople, has remained 
almost unknown to most archzologists in Europe. Although Mr, 
Goold’s catalogue is far from being satisfactory, and contains many 
mistakes and misstatements, this gentleman had the merit of under- 
standing the value of some of the statues he deseribed, and he enriched 
his notice with a few lithographs from the most interesting works in 
the collection. Among others, he published a plate representing the 


1 


statue from Mytilene,' which, so far as 1 know, has not been repro- 


duced in any other book or periodical. In 1882 I mentioned, in 


1 Goold, Catalogue du musée des antiquités, 1871, p. 7. 
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my turn, the same work of art,’ but very briefly, as the catalogue I 
issued at that time was meant to be only a provisional synopsis, to 
be followed by a more copious description, which, however, has not 
yet appeared. As Mr. Goold’s catalogue is very rarely to be met 
with, the statue we are about to deseribe may be considered inedited. 

The figure is under life-size (1.07 metre) and fairly well preserved, 
only the right hand and the left thumb having been broken 
off. Unfortunately, according to a practice too often followed in 
the Turkish Museum, the marble has been brutally cleaned and 
seraped ; the patina has thus disappeared, and it may be said that the 
phototype does credit to the statue, the aspect of which is rather 
displeasing by calling to mind the reckless stupidity of officials, 
who treat marble statues as they would a dirty stone wall. The 
workmanship is not altogether satisfactory, and certainly belongs to 
the Greco-Roman period of art, if not to the first centuries of the 
Roman Empire. The left hand is very awkward and too large, 
the right calf and ankle appear swollen. Perhaps the inferior part 
of the statue was never completely finished, which would account for 
the summary treatment of the endromides. When a Greco-Roman 
statue is of a very good type, and nevertheless presents some 
serious defects, it is natural to suppose that it isa copy, executed by 
some second-rate artist, from a good original of the Greek period, 
This, indeed, is the case with most of the statues in our collections, 
the number of original works which we possess being certainly still 
smaller than is usually believed. The reduced proportions of our 
figure constitute another feature which points to a copy: the author 
of such a graceful type would assuredly not have treated it under 


life-size.” 


2S. Reinach, Cutalogue du musée Impérial, 1882, p. 12, No. 38. Printed at Con- 
stantinople, with the utmost negligence and carelessness, this catalogue was never 
put on sale except at the entrance of Tchinly-Kiosk, and is now out of print. I still 
possess a few copies, which I would gladly send, on request, to any public libraries 
in which the little book may be missing and wanted. 

>Cf. Friedliinder, Archwologische Zeitung, 1880, p. 184, who makes the same 
remark about a marble group of Artemis discovered at Larnaca in Cyprus, which 
had been considered as an original work by its first publisher ( Wiener illustrirte 
Z:itung, 26 September, 1880), The habit of copying celebrated statues on a reduced 
scale, and of placing them in private dwellings, is well illustrated by the copy of 


the Athena Parthenos lately discovered at Athens. 
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Tt is useless to describe the attitude and dress of the Lesbian 
maiden, as all the details are sufficiently apparent in the phototype. 
I would only call attention to the two armillae or bracelets which 
she wears on both arms, close to the arm-pits. Each of them con- 
sists of a double spiral imitating the coils of a serpent, the head and 
tail of which emerge from above and beneath the bracelet. This, as 
has been observed, is a very ancient type of ornament, and was so 
common in Greek jewelry that the very names of serpents, ogee and 
dpdxovtes, came to be used as synonymous with bracelets. It is not 
unnecessary to add, that the maiden bears no quiver on her back ; at 
least, 1 cannot remember having discovered any vestige of that 
attribute, in the course of the careful study I made of the statue 
three years ago. 

Although characteristic attributes are wanting, our statue may be 
safely pronounced to represent Artemis. The elegant arrangement 
of the drapery, the shortness of the chiton, the endromide 8, and per- 
haps still more the attitude and expression of the face, clearly recall 
the ideal of the virgin-goddess in ancient sculpture. Our statue 
belongs to a variety of the Artemis-type which is not often to be met 
with, although the representations of Artemis at rest are not un- 
common.” I know no other specimen of her image with the left 


hand resting on her hip and the right leg crossed over the left one, 


in an attitude which is usually given to the youthful figures of 


Apollon, Dionysos and the Satyrs.° Indeed, if we recollect that the 


most celebrated type of the resting Satyr is undoubtedly due to 


Praxiteles, and, moreover, that the same great artist is the author of 


no less than six statues of Artemis,’ we can easily admit that one of 


the master-pieces of Praxiteles, all unknown to us excepting the 


statue in Antikyra,’ may have inspired the Greco-Roman artist who 


*Cf. Pollux, v. 99, and Hesychios, s. v. (70 ypvooty reps Menander, 
p. 184). Other references are given in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quités, p. 436, where a golden bracelet of the same type discovered at Pompeii has 
been engraved (fig. 527 

5See Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 573, No. 1227; pl. 575, No. 1232; pl. 576, 
Nos. 1238, 1241; pl. 580, Nos, 1237 A, 1237 B; pl. 285, No. 1208; Miiller Wieseler, 
Denkmiiler, pl. xv., Nos. 162, 162a, 164, ete. 

§Clarac, Mus. de Sculpture, pl. 476 B, D; pl. 679, 687, 691, 7038, 704, 705, 708, 710. 

7 Cf. Overbeck, Schrijtquellen, p- 234; Schreiber, ap. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, 
p. 601. 

8 Cf. Revue Numismatique, 1843, pl. 10, 3 (coins of Antikyra). 
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sculptured our figure at Mytilene. M. Rayet has shown, in his 
remarkable article on the Apollon Sauroktonos,’ that the crescent- 
like profile of the body resting on a support was one of the favorite 
motives of Praxitelean art, giving to the whole figure an appearance 
of placidity which adds to the dreamy and serene expression of the 
head. A German archeologist, M. Studniezka, has lately endeavored 
to demonstrate, that the celebrated Diane de Gabies in the Louvre, one 
of the most attractive works of ancient art," is a copy from the Arte- 
mis sculptured by Praxiteles for the shrine of Artemis Brauronia in 
Athens" M. Froechner, describing this statue in his learned catalogue 
of Greek sculpture in the Louvre (1869)," observed that the beautiful 
expression of the face recalls the enthusiastic praise bestowed by anti- 
quity on the Artemis-statues of Praxiteles.° Now, in the sense that a 
very good copy may be said to resemble a mediocre one, there exists a 
close analogy between the style of the Paris Artemis and that of the 
statue from Mytilene. I do not admit, as M. Studnicezka does, that the 
Diane de Gabies is a copy from the Artemis Brauronia ; but I think 
he is quite right in maintaining that the original of the Paris statue 
belongs to the epoch of Praxiteles. To assert that the Artemis in 
Constantinople is a late copy of the Artemis Brauronia, would be ven- 
turing on an hypothesis which we have no means of testing, as the 
short passage in Pausanias relating to that work (1. 23, 7) does not 
give us the slightest idea of its attitude and appearance ; all we may 
say is, that the original of our figure must have been very similar, in 


conception and in style, to the authentic records we possess of Prax- 


® Vonuments de l'art antique , pt. 2, text to plates 3-5. 

1 Clarac, Musée de Seulpture, pl. 285, No. 1208; Froehner, Notice de la sculpture 
antique du musée national du Louvre, p. 120. 

MStudniczka, Vermutungen zur Griechischen Kunstges hichte, p- 18 and foll. M. 
Schreiber, while objecting to M. Studniczka’s conclusion, and asserting that the 
original of the Paris Diane is not anterior to the Alexandrine epoch, acknowledges 
that a similar motive is to be found in a terra-cotta figure from Tanagra (Kékulé, 
Griechische Thonjiquren aus Tanagra, pl. 17), which certainly speaks in favor of the 
date assigned by M. Studniczka to the original. In Tanagra, as well as in Myrina, 
the statuettes that are not archaic or pseudo-archaic betray, to a very high degree, 
the influence of Praxitelean types, just as the beautiful terra-cottas from Smyrna are 
imitations from the bronzes of Lysippos (ef. my paper in the Mélanges Grauz, 1884, 
p. 143, and Schreiber, ap. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, 1. p. 604). 

12 Froehne r, Notice de la sculpture antique, p- 120, No. 97. 

3 Petronius, chap. 126: Frons minima et quae radices capillorum retro flexerat .. + 
osculum quale Praxiteles habere Dianam credidit. 
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itelean art. The resemblance we have pointed out between our Arte- 
mis and such replicas of Praxiteles’ Satyr as are to be found in Clarae 
(pl. 703 and foll.) is indeed so striking that it need not be dwelt upon, 
A single glance at the engraving of Praxiteles’ Satyr, as published in 
Mrs. Mitchell’s [History of Ancient Sculpture, will do more to justify 
our opinion than any display of reasoning and erudition. 

What Artemis held in her right hand, it is impossible to ascertain. 
In similar statues, where an arm rests on a column, the hand has 
been, nearly always, broken off and arbitrarily restored. A Berlin 
statue of Artemis" holds an arrow in her right hand, but the arm, 
the arrow and the hand are modern; the left hand, resting on 
a cippus, as in the statue from Mytilene, holds the middle of a 
bow, which also seems to be a restoration. Judging from the fore- 
part of the right arm and the position of the wrist which it implies, 
the goddess cannot in any case have held a bow. 

Our statue belongs to the well-known class of Artemis-figures 
which have been strongly influenced by the kindred type of the 
Amazons. Indeed, the resemblance or confusion has been sometimes 
carried so far, that the hunting goddess appears with one breast laid 
bare, like the martial priestesses of the Ephesian Artemis.” The 


beautiful type of the Amazon, as represented by Polykleitos and 


Pheidias, brought about a complete change in the archaic type of 


Artemis, who, in the better period of Greek art, bears a close 
resemblance to the Amazons on one hand, and to her brother Apollon 
on the other. Greco-Roman sculpture has almost forgotten the long- 
draped Artemis, and indulges in the repetition of a later type in 
which feminine grace and manly vigor appear combined. We believe 
that this type originated at the epoch of Praxiteles, and that the 
statue of Tchinly-Kiosk can give us a true, if not adequate, idea of 
some master-piece of the fourth century which has long ago been 
converted into lime. 
SALOMON REINACH. 


(larac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 575. No. 1232. 
15 ( ‘ompare Clarac, Mu sée cde Seulpture 3 pl. 576, No. 1241, and plate 567, No. 1208 B, 


where the attitude is exactly that of an Amazon. 


‘ 


“Tell me, Stranger,” says the Athenian to the Kretan Kleinias 
in Plato’s Laws, “is God or a man supposed to be the author of 
your laws?” “God, Sir Stranger; in the truest sense they may be 
said to be the work of God; for among us Kretans the author of 
them is held to be Zeus.” “And do you believe, as Homer says, 
that Minos went every ninth year to converse with his Olympian 
sire, and made laws for your cities in accordance with his sacred 
words?” “ Yes, that is our tradition; and there was Rhadamanthos, 
a brother of his, with whose name you are familiar; he also is 
reputed to have been the justest of men, and we Kretans are of 
opinion that he derived his reputation from his righteous adminis- 
tration of justice when he was alive.” Likewise in the Minos it is 
asserted that the best laws come from K rete, for they were the most 
ancient in Hellas, having been laid down by Minos and Rhadaman- 
thos, in consequence of which Krete was prosperous for all time, and 
also Lakedaimon, from the time she received her laws from Krete. 
Strabo and others speak in the same strain, regarding Krete as the 
original source of the best laws, from which the best in other parts 
of Hellas were derived. It was a favorite belief that the famous 
lawgivers, Lykurgos, Solon, Onomakritos, Zaleukos, Charondas, had 
either visited Krete and studied the system of laws there, or had 
borrowed largely from them. 

Had the works of Ephoros, Dosiadas, Kallistratos, Sosikrates, 
been preserved to our day, we should have been better able to criti- 
cise a system so famous; but the scattered and fragmentary quota- 
tions we have, and the brevity of Aristotle, furnish us with scarcely 
more than an occasional stone from the great structure. The 
Pseudo-Platonic MZinos makes two great divisions of their law, as 
was natural (cf. Dem. 760); one which Minos himself laid down 
and presided over, the kingly, the science of government and state 
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polity; the other, that which as subordinate to the kingly art he 
intrusted to Rhadamanthos, court procedure, rendering justice as 
between man and man, defining the rights of individuals and their 
possessions, and the means of rendering them secure. The scanty 
notices of the Kretan system that have reached us are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the first of these divisions. As to the province of 
Rhadamanthos we have hitherto been left to conjecture or inference, 
for all its details. But by a strange and happy chance we have now 
come into possession of a long memorial handed down almost intact 
from an early period, in which we find the minutest rules laid down 
for the guidance of any Kretan Rhadamanthos that might be called 
to sit in judgment upon the disputes of his fellow-citizens. 

Gortyna was one of the trio of great Kretan towns, and is called 
by Homer the well-walled. It is said to have been one of the 
earliest Dorian settlements in the island, and rivalled Lyttos in the 
fidelity with which it clung to the institutions of its early days. 
Through its whole length, according to Strabo, flowed the river 
L.ethaios. Its site has been known for a long time, as identified by 
early travellers from numerous remains, and the so-called Labyrinth 
in its neighborhood. As long ago as 1857 M. Thenon discovered 
an inscribed stone built into the walls of a mill on the banks of the 
Lethaios, and succeeded in purchasing it for the Louvre, where it 
now remains. Its archaic letters written in boustrophedon style, 
and the difficulty of deciphering its meaning, made the inscription 
an object of interest ; but it was not till 1878 that M. Bréal succeeded 
in extracting a satisfactory sense, when he proved that it treated of 
the adoption of children. .In 1879 M. Haussoullier saw and copied 
a similar fragment in the house of a person living near the mill, 
and this was found to relate to the rights of heiresses. 

During July, 1884, the place was visited by Dr. Halbherr, a pupil 
of Comparetti, and, as the water chanced at the time to be drawn off 
from the mill, some letters were pointed out to him near the top of 
a wall, over which ran a channel of the stream, a short distance 
below the mill. Digging a trench along the inner side of this wall, 
he discovered that the inseription comprised within his reach four 
columns, of which the last to the left was not completely filled at the 
bottom, showing that it was the end in that direction, but it con- 
tinued beyond to the right, into a field in which he could not obtain 
permission to dig. The inscription was cut with remarkable pre- 


cision and care directly upon the layers of stone in the wall, which 
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was of archaic construction, laid up without cement. It was already 
known that the fragments copied by Haussoullier and Thenon had 
come from this stream, and they were now found to have been taken 
from this wall and to form the upper layers of the inscription, fitting 
to it and supplying missing parts (cols. 8, 9, 11). Halbherr, after 
copying the four columns in two days, returned to Candia, where he 
met Dr. Fabricius who had been travelling in western Krete in the 
interest of the German Institute at Athens, to whom he communi- 
eated his discovery. Fabricius repaired to the spot towards the end 
of October, and prevailed upon the owner of the field to let him run 
a trench along the wall as far as the inscription extended ; and he 
disclosed eight more columns which were in a remarkable state of 
preservation, the beginning being certainly found, Each column 


consists of 53, 54, or 55 lines, covering four layers of stone in height 
(about 5 feet), and some 30 feet in length. The wall proved to be 
that of a cireular structure, which, if the circle was complete, would 
have had a diameter of nearly 100 feet. What the structure might 
have been was not ascertained. Dr. Halbherr received permission 
from the [Italian government and the Pasha of Krete to unearth the 
whole this summer, but no additional inscriptions were discovered. 
His re-reading of the code, however, may settle several disputed 
points, when the results are known. The manner of its recording 
reminds us of the expression of Plato, about tyrants and masters 
who command and threaten, and “after writine their decrees on 
walls” go their ways (Lege. 859; ef. Andok. Myst. 84-5). The 
Gortynian lawgiver went his way, and we know him not save his 
works. But his works make us admire and love him. Not that all 
which we find in. his code is to be attributed to his genius and heart ; 
for the ancient unwritten law which we must certainly grant to that 
people had already been reduced to writing, and our lawgiver was at 
least a second to codify and inscribe. But very much that is novel, 
and perhaps the greater part of that which appeals to us so forcibly 
for its justice, its deep-hearted humanity, its respect for the rights of 
the woman and the slave, the child and the orphan,—so striking in 
their contrast with the boasted Athenian spirit, even the Platonic,— 
must have been his. Weseem to see the heart of a Homer trained to 
the law, evolving the deepest ponderings upon the rights of indi- 
viduals and property. The consideration for women and slaves 


exhibited so often in the Homeric poems, we have known to exist in 


rrec, for the former at least, in Sparta and along tlhe coast of 
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Asia Minor; but Krete was a closed book to us. In the code, even 
as in the Homeric poems, we are struck by frequent contrasts of 
naiveté and deep reflection, the antique and the modern, of stunted 
growth and far reaching advance. The Satyr-element is Doric, pre- 
eminently Kretan, not Homeric. 

Naturally, we seek eagerly for the age of this life-revealing docu- 
ment, as we do for that of the Homeric poems; as with them, we 
find no certain answer. Kirchhoff thought from its epigraphie 
character that it was not older than the middle of the fifth century 
B. ¢.; but we know how untrustworthy within certain limits argu- 
ments based upon epigraphic deductions must be held. The alphabet 
is the eldest known to us among the Greeks, containing no character 
which the Pheenicians did not transmit to them, except Y, and the 
forms of the letters are among the most archaic. It has no %, X, Y, 
=, H or Q;' TT is a semicircle, | a curved line like our 8S. Krete 
from her position and history must have been among the first to 


r from Pheenicia or her agents. If we accept the 


common Greek belief, that the first code of laws to be: reduced to 


receive writil 


writing among them was that of Zaleukos, 660 B. C., we have an 


upward limit for our inscription, Comparetti has well said that the 
seventh and sixth centuries were notable for their impulse towards 
fixing and codifying laws in Hellas, and all tradition seems to show 
that Krete would hardly be among the latest to act upon this impulse. 
The formal reduction to visible symbols seems to have caught their 
fancy and held it. The laws are writings, ;vdspata, the provisions 
are, “as it is written,” ¢ypatrae. Although this code and a pre- 
vious one had been written, it was not common to employ writing. 
Witnesses are summoned orally, facts are “ pointed out” before wit- 
nesses, they give their testimony orally, the complainant charges and 
the judge pronounces sentence orally. No court-records appear to be 
kept, or wills permitted ; legacies are probably given by word of 
mouth in the presence of witnesses, as adoption takes place by public 
oral acknowledgment. Appeal to the gods by oath as a last resort is 
as binding as in the days of Rhadamanthos, not the age of Plato. 
Turning to the language itself, we see at first elance the distance 
which separates it from that of the Kretan inscriptions of the third 


and second century B. ¢. They are almost powerless to help us in 


! Repres nted respectively by 7, K, TO, KO, &, O, Fabricius has been followed in 
changing these to the ordinary forms. 
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the smallest degree, amid the extreme difficulties of the text. It is 
rare indeed that one of its peculiar words is to be found among them. 
The changes made in the language at Athens within the space of two 
centuries after the laws of Solon were written, as dwelt upon by 
Lysias, are small indeed as compared with the changes from our 
code to the later inscriptions. And yet, we know not how sudden 
and powerful was the effect of Hellenization upon the island under 
the Makedonian and Ptolemaic rule, or how much belongs to the 
gradual influence of trade and of returning mercenaries from abroad. 
But the impression left upon us of the condition of the times, narrow 
and domestic as it is in the code, is far different from the picture 
presented by Aristotle. On the whole, in the present state of our 
knowledge, I incline to the Solonian period as the most probable for 
our inscription. 

The dual copying of the inscription led to a dual and contem- 
poraneous publication of it by Fabricius and Comparetti. That of 
Fabricius (F.) appeared in the Mittheilungen of the German Insti- 
tute, 1884, pp. 363-384, with a fac-simile of the copy, the same 
reduced to a cursive text, and a description of the find. No com- 
mentary whatever accompanied the article. Upon this as a basis I 
began my study of the document, and made my translation and notes. 
Since these were completed I lave had the advantage of consulting 
Comparetti’s Leggi Antiche di Gortyna (C.), text, version, notes, and 
copy ; a translation by Dareste, La Loi de Gortyne (D.), (Bulletin 
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de Correspondance Hellénique, 1885, pp. 301-317); Das Recht von 
Gortyn, F. Biicheler and E. Zitelmann (BZ.), (Ergiinzungsheft of the 
Rheinisches Museum, pp. x, 1-180), especially full on the judicial 
side of the subject ; Die Inschrift von Gortyn, J. and T. Baunack 
(BB.), pp. vi, 167, fuller in the verbal part; Zu den Gesetztafeln 
von Gortyn, F. Blass (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1885, pp. 479-485). 
The following I have not seen: Altes Stadtrecht von Gortyn auf 
Kreta, H. Lewy, Berlin, 1885; and Einige Antiquarische Bemer- 
kungen zu dem Codex des Privatrechts von Gortyn, C. Wachsmuth, 
Nachr. v. d. ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1885, No. 5. 

Amid so much that was new and unknown, it was no easy task to 
establish a text and explain the law. No single person could well 
be expected to accomplish this, and none has done so; but the ecom- 
bined studies of all have achieved much, though much may yet be 
said, as much remains debatable. Many fond conceptions lie aban- 
doned on the way, among which I see several of my own, eliminated 
by subsequent study or the arguments of others. I have followed 
in the main the text of Fabricius, but have made or accepted any 
changes of importance to the sense and construction that appealed to 
my best judgment, and have inserted corresponding alterations in 
translation and notes, but have always given credit for assistance 
obtained from others. The supplemental remarks in brackets may 
assist in that study of the code which my work is mainly intended 


to stimulate. 


TRANSLATION. 


Whoever intends to bring suit in relation to a free man or a slave, Swit for own- 


shall not take action by seizure before trial; but, if he do seize 
him, let the judge fine him 10 staters for the free man, 5 for the 
slave, because he seizes him, and let him adjudge that he shall 
release him within three days. But, if he do not release him, let 
the judge sentence him to a stater for a free man, a drachma for a 
slave, each day until he shall have released him; and according to 
the time (of non-payment) the judge shall decide, confirming it by 
oath. But, if he should deny that he made the seizure, the judge 
shall render decision with confirmatory oath, unless a witness tes- 


tify. 


ership of a 
Slave or one 
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But, if one party contend that he is a free man, the other that he 
is a slave, those that testify that he is free shall be preferred. And, 
if they contend about a slave, each declaring that he is his, if a 
witness testify, the judge shall decide according to the witn« ss; but, 
if they testify either for both parties or for neither of the two, the 
judge shall render his decision by oath. 

If the one who holds (the person in question) lose the suit, he 
shall set the free man at liberty within 5 days, and the slave he shall 
deliver in hand; and, if he do not set at liberty or deliver in hand, 
let the judge pronounce that (the successful party) shall have judg- 
ment against him in 50 staters for the free man and a stater each 
day till he sets him free, and for the slave 10 staters and a drachma 
each day till he delivers him in hand. But, if the judge shall have 


sentenced him to a fine, within a year thrice the value (of the person) 


or less shall be exacted, but not more; and according to the time the 


judge shall decide, confirming it by oath. 
| But, if the slave on account of whom (the defendant) was defeated 
; take refuge in a temple, (the defendant), summoning (the plaintiff) 
in the presence of two witnesses of age and free, shall point out (the 
slave) at the temple, wherever he may be a suppliant, either himself 
| or another in his behalf; but, if he do not issue the summons or 
do not point him out, he shall pay what is written. And if he 
do not return him, even within the year, he shall pay in addition 
the sums one-fold. But if he die while the suit is progressing he 
shall pay his value one-fold. 
And if one, while kosmos, (so) seize a man, or another from him 
while fosmos, when he has retired from office the ease shall be tried, 
and if (the delinquent) be convicted he shall pay what is written 
from the day he made the seizure. 
For one seizing the person in the possession of the defeated 
party, and the (slave) that has been mortgaged, there shall be no 
penalty. 
| If one commit rape on a free man or woman, he shall pay 100 Rape and 
staters, and if on (the son or daughter) of an aphetairos 10, and if Assault. 
j a slave on a free man or woman he shall pay double, and if a free 


man ona male or female serf 5 drachmas, and if a serf on a male 
or female serf 5 staters. If one debauch a female house-slaye by 


force he shall pay 2 staters, but if one already debauched, after 
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daybreak an obol, but if at night 2 obols; and the slave shall have 
preference in taking the oath. 

If one assault a free women, under the tutelage of her relative, 
with intent to rape, he shall pay 10 staters, if a witness testify. 

If one be taken in adultery with a free woman in a father’s, 
or in a brother’s, or in the husband’s house, he shall pay 100 staters, 
but if in another’s house, 50; and with the wife of an aphe- 
tairos, 10; but if a slave with a free woman, he shall pay double, 
but if a slave with a slave’s wife, 5. 

And let (the captor) proclaim in the presence of three witnesses 
to the relatives of the man taken, that they shall ransom him within 
5 days, and to the master of the slave in the presence of two wit- 


nesses, But, if one do not ransom him, it shall be in the power of 


the captors to do with him as they will. But, if he assert that a 
plot has been laid for him, in the case of 50 staters or more, the cap- 
tor himself with four others shall swear, each calling down curses on 
himself, and in the ease of the aphetairos, (the captor) himself with two 
others, and in the case of the serf, the master himself and another, 
that he took him in adultery, and did not lay a plot. 

If a husband and wife be divorced, she shall have her own property 
that she came with to her husband, and the half of the crop, if it be 
from her own property, and, whatever she has woven within, the 
half, whatever it may be, and 5 staters, if her husband be the 
cause of her dismissal; but, if the husband deny that he was the 
cause, the judge shall decide, confirming his decision by oath. But, 
if she carry away anything else belonging to her husband, she shall 
pay 5 staters and the thing itself, whatever she carries, and whatever 
she has purloined she shall return the thing itself; but of whatsoever 
she makes denial the judge shall decide. The woman shall take her 
oath of denial by Artemis, proceeding to the Amyklaian temple to 
the. Archer-goddess. And whatever anyone may take away from 


her after she has made her oath of denial, he shall pay 5 staters and 
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the thing itself. If an unrelated person assist in removing (the 
effects) he shall pay 10 staters and the amount twofold of whatever 
the judge swears that he assisted in removing. 

If a man die, leaving children, if his wife wish she may marry, 
taking her own property and whatever her husband may have given 
age and free. But if she carry away anything belonging to her 
children she shall be answerable. And if he leave her childless, 
she shall have her own property and whatever she has woven within, 
the half, and of the produce on hand in the possession of the heirs, 
a portion, and whatever her husband has given her as is written, But 
if she should carry away anything else she shall be answerable. 

If a wife should die childless, (the husband) shall return to her 
heirs her property; and, whatever she has woven within, the half, 
and of the produce, if it be from her own property, the half. 

If a husband or wife wish to give komistra, (it shall be) either 
clothing or 12 staters, or something worth 12 staters, but not more. 

If a female serf be separated from a serf while alive or in case of 
his death, she shall have her own property, but if she carry away 
anything else she shall be answerable. 

If a woman bear a child while living apart from her husband 
(after divorce), she shall carry it to the husband at his house, in the 
presence of 3 witnesses; and if he do not receive the child, it 
shall be in the power of the mother either to bring up or expose, 
and the relatives and the witnesses shall have preference in taking 
the oath as to whether they carried it. And if a female serf bear a 
child while living apart, she shall carry it to the master of the man 
who married her, in the presence of 2 witnesses. And if he do 
not receive it, the child shall be in the power of the master of the 
female serf. But, if she should marry the same man again before 
the end of the year, the child shall be in the power of the master of 
the male serf, and the one who carried it and the witnesses shall 
have preference in taking the oath. Ifa woman living apart should 
put away her child before she has presented it as written, she shall 


pay, for a free child, 50 staters, for a slave, 25, if she be convicted. 


her, according to what is written, in the presence of 3 witnesses of 
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But, if the man have no house, to which she may cagry it, or she do 


not see him, if she put away her child there shall be no penalty. If 


a female serf should conceive and bear without being married, the 
child shall be in the power of the master of the father; but, if the 
father be not living, it shall be in the power of the masters of his 


brothers. 


the property, and the mother over her property. As long as they 
live, it shall not be necessary to make a division. But if any one 
(of the children) should meet with misfortune his portion may be 
divided off to him as is written. But, if a (father) die, the houses in 
the city and whatever there is in the houses in which a serf resid- 
ing in the country does not live, and the sheep and larger animals 
which do not belong to the serf, shall belong to the sons; but all the 
rest of the property shall be divided fairly, and the sons, how many 
soever there be, shall receive two parts each, and the daughters, how 
many soever there be, one part, each daughter. If the mother’s prop- 
erty also (be divided), in case she dies, (it shall be divided) as written 
for the father’s. And if there should be no property, but a house, the 
daughters shall receive their share as is written. And if a father 
while living may wish to give to his married daughter, let him give 
according to what is written, but not more. But to whom he gave 
before or promised, she shall have this, but shall not receive anything 
further in the distribution. If a woman have no property, either by 
gift from father or brother, or by promise, or received by inheritance 
as (was written) when the Aithalian Startos, Kyllos and his colleagues, 
entered the kosmate, such shall receive their portion, but, against those 
(who received) before, there shal! not be ground for action. 

If a man or woman die, if there be children, or children from 
these, or children from these, they shall have the property ; but if 
there be none of these, and there be brothers of the deceased, and 
children from the brothers, or children from these, they shall have 


The father shall have power over his children and the division of 
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COMMENT. 


Co.umn I. 1. The case of the free man is illustrated by that of Pan- 
kleon in Lysias, 23, 9-12. Pankleon was living at Athens as a free man, 
claiming to be a Plataian, when a certain Nikomedes laid hold of him in 
the street, asserting that he was his slave, and attempted to carry him off 
(dyew efg dovdetiav) as such. Others interfere, and surety is given that a 
brother of his would present himself next day to reclaim him as a free 
man (sig 2ksvOspiav 2FatpsieOar). The brother does not appear, but a 
woman puts in a claim on the ground that the man was her slave, and 


contests the possession of him with Nikomedes 70504 tO 
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the property ; but if there be none of these, but sisters of the deceased, 
and children from these, or children from the children, they shall 
have the property ; but if there be none of these, to whomsoever it 
belongs where there is property, these shall receive it. But, if there 
should be no relations, the k/aros of the house, whoever they may be, 
these shall have the property. 

And if the relatives, some may wish to divide the property, and 
others not, the judge shall decide; and all the property shall be 
in the power of those who wish to divide, until they make the 
division. And if, after the judge has rendered his decision, anyone 
enter by force, or drive or carry off anything, he shall pay 10 staters 
and double the thing in question. And of creatures and crops and 
clothing and ornaments and furniture, if the sons do not wish to 
make a division, the judge under oath shall decide according to the 
pleadings. And if, when dividing the property, they cannot agree 
about the division, they shall offer the property for sale, and, having 
sold it to him who offers most, let them share each his just due of 
the values received. And while they are dividing the property wit- 
nesses shall be present, of age, freemen, three or more. If a father 


give to a daughter, in the same way. 


Finally the two claimants agree to release him (4¢g:¢va:) if any one else 
will set up a better claim; but he is forcibly carried away by his friends 
(ef. Aisch. Tim. 85, Dem. Neair. 40). Another aspect is where a man is 
held as a slave, and some friend (assertor in libertatem) claims that he is 
a free man and wrongly held as a slave. Here the proper course was to 
go before an archon, and give security for the value of the slave and costs 
in case the court should decide against him. It was the duty of the 
archon to set the person at liberty on bail during the pendency of the 
suit (Dem. Neair. 40-5). At the trial the reputed owner had to prove 
his right to the slave, and if he won his case he received such compensation 
as the court chose to assess, half (500 drachmas in the case of Theokrines, 


Partition of 
Property. 
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Dem. 1327-8) going to the state, and he was entitled te take possession 
of the slave immediately (Smith’s Dict. Ant. p. 479). If the slave had 
escaped in the meantime, and evidence of such fact were produced, the 


jury would probably take that into consideration in estimating the dam- 


ages (Ibid.). 

The case of the “slave” in our code is probably where there is a dis- 
pute about the ownership, there being no question as to his freedom (cf. 
Plat. Legg. 914 C seq.). The law resembles that of Zaleukos: z2As%eev 


/ 
nodéw appears in this inscription under the following forms: oJ, i, 14; 
nokiwvet, 1, 173 podzy, i, 52, vi, 29, vii, 43, ix, 23; pvodsopdévas, i, 49, x, 22; 
nohtonsva, V, 44, vi, i, 13 vi, 27, ix, 20; ef. 
1,17; x, 27; dvtinodos, vi, 25, ix, 18; azopody, vi, 26; dzopodtor, 
ix, 18; éxcuoay, ix, 31: éxtuodeadzo, ix, 28. Every form has relation to 
action in a court of law, of which usage we have one parallel at least from 


the lexicographers in the phrase, 7 ov 
(Suidas), where one party fails to appear at the trial. The codex of 


Hesvych. reads, ASC * MAY EIS Of Tapayty- 


vovtat. The conjectures of Musurus, have been generally 
accepted. It is questionable if ~#. is not to be read throughout the code, 
though Hesych. has as well as 
[C, reads pwi.—so also, Blass, BB.; BZ. has | With 
apetnosio We may compare 720, 

2. xpd dizas: Cf. Isaios, 10, 24; Thuk. i, 141, 1. 


5. Hesych. has the gloss, huydaaat * agsivat, Curtius (Et. 


182) rightly connects it with langueo, laxare. [ Di rilasciarlo, ( ‘.] 
9, dupyvav tas Cf. Plat. Legg. 766 C., with subjunctive 
0; 


after affirmative clause is uniform throughout the inscription, except x, 2 
so in iv, 10 the optative [so C., BZ., BB.; the inf., Prof. Gildersleeve ]. 


10. -@ ypévw: More simply, “ As to the time (<7), the judge shall 


decide under oath;” or ef. Lys. 7,5: Yap TOD pov 


[Pour le temps, D.; del tempo, C.; wegen der 


dy 
Zeit, BZ.; wegen der Frist, BB.] 


ll. dyvivra: See the provision below, xii, 26-30, and Is. 5, 


dvavevor, With v dropped (ef. Ahr. Dial. Dor. p. 188), 


and ¢ for ¢ as usual in this dialect; so iii, 6. The Kretans may here 
have used the middle, as the other Greeks in the future. [C. et om. 


make this fur dpvéorro, with no parallel for the assimilation. ] 
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15. patrvog: The ¢ throughout; also in archaic inscription from Lyt- 
tos, Bull. Corr. Hellén, 1885, p. 4; Comparetti’s minor inscription; Mitth. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1885, p. 94; Roehl, I. G. A. 478. 

15, zapzévave: Apparently the comparative for 
(zdppovas ) [So C. et om.] ; ef. mpstyove. | xii, 52).—In eases of mur- 
der and the status of a slave, Aristotle (Probl. 29, 15) says that the 
preference is given to the accused, on the general principle that in cases 
of doubt we choose the less of two evils: deme» yap zat td ToD dodhov ws 
Cf. vexdy Poats TOY act, Eur. Elektr. 
1269. 

16. ézzpor: Supplied by Blass from ix, 53. “ Verhiilt sich zu és wie 
métspos zu cig; auch das Sanskrit hat yataras zu yas.” 

20. d:xdddev: No Z occurs in this inscription. 

25. 6 zywy: The holder of the slave at the time of trial, or the 
representative of the free man who becomes responsible for him and 
conduets his suit (6 »¢v, i, 14). 

30, (xpayt: ef. ogayt. agdlw, 
agiddw), [xpdzec0at,C.] This provision seems to contemplate prevent- 
ing the cumulative fine from passing beyond three times the value of the 
slave, within the year. If not delivered up by the expiration of that 
time, an additional fine equivalent to this triple sum may be imposed 
(this seems the force of the plural in 47). Cf. Dem. 696: rev 


~ 


Tuy TOV EVIGUTOD EWS ay For 


cotta, C., BZ., BB. This is a change that may have some analogy to 
that noted by Hesych. Apjzes; where according to Curt. Et. 
447, is for -Fe. as Opén-ctpa, BZ. takes it for thinking 


it may refer to a case where the slave has run away. 


Hesych.; Dareste ; so C., in sense. 
40-41. Cf. Comparetti’s minor inscription from the 


Drerian inscription (Cauer, D. I. G.’, 121, D 30): 2hatay zai 
Exercises in running were so prominent in 
the minds of the Kretans that their gymnasia were called dp¢n02 (Suidas, 
sub Voc., cf. Plat. Legg. 625 D), and lads und r 17 were called BROOD POO, 
as not vet being allowed to enter them regularly (Schoemann, Antiq. Gr., 
p. 303, Eng. Trans.). Here we find the designation of those above 17, 
1s at Sparta they were called sga:p:is, from their addiction to ball play- 


ing. At 27 they were called dezddpopno: (Hesych.). See more below, vii, 


= 
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35 seq. [Ceremonial witnesses in the code are of age (i, 40, iii, 22, v, 
53), evidential witnesses only above puberty (ix, 46), BZ.] 

43. dios: As ii, 24; usually ddog. Such variety is common in this 
inscription, 

45. éypapéva: Gortynian inscription, Bull. Corr. Hellén., 
1885, p- 18. —y70: For position, see my Herodotus, vii, 16, 19. 

50. zatiatacsi: The ¢ is a mistake of the stone-cutter, no doubt, as 
it does not occur again with the future. This verb is for the Att. 
pe, 

51. xeepiov: The kosmoi were common to all Kretan towns of import- 
ance, and formed a board of ten (Aristotle; only six are named in the 
Gortynian inscription, Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1885, p. 19) elected annually, 
as is most probable, from among the privileged families. “ They were 
the highest civil and military authorities, leaders of the army in war, 
presidents of the Council and the popular assemblies, and without doubt 
also judges or presidents of the courts.” Schoemann. Aristotle compares 
them to the Ephors at Sparta and says that they have the same authority 
(Pol. ii, 10, 5), and that it often happens that some of their fellow-magis- 
trates or private citizens combine to expel them from office, and they 
are permitted to resign even in the midst of their term (Pol. ii, 10, 15). 

I, 52-11. 1. Among the many possibilities here, I have followed the 
text and interpretation of BB., due for the most part to BZ. The com- 
parison of 7 x dzvara to a? za dxvazdyz in the Drerian inscription (Cauer, 
121, C 20) is certain, as I have felt sure from the outset, and renders 
Blass’ 7 needless. The retirement of the kosmos from office is stated con- 
ditionally, as is done in the case of death (iv, 31, v, 9), where “ if” fairly 
becomes “ when” in effect, an ambiguity which may have been influenced 
by that of the participle. No suit for such seizure shall be brought by 
or against a kosmos during his term of office. That a general prohibition 
from seizure by the kosmos existed elsewhere in Krete at a later time 
seems deducible from the inscriptions relating to the Teian right of 
asylum (Cauer, 123, 124, 125), where it is found necessary to give him 
express permission : xd tives Tytos tos Zap adzvis, 


OL ZEAL U AWY 7 Ty acchomsvet xar OLOOYVTES TULS 


zoptot ot a2 LOC of TOLLE as? 
NEY TODS CYOVTAS OYTES i ersonal execution of 

a judgment appears to be implied by our code.—The provision tov d2 
ld see render i. 27-38 eeasary: | “ases of 
Would seem to render 1, unnecessary ; but cases 


contumacy where powerful families were prone to such violence as Aris- 


totle deseribes (Pol. ii, 10) might be frequent.—zarazefnevov: x, 26; = 
Attic Dem. 816. — dz-arev, BZ., BB.; C. 
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Cotumn IT. 3. fxarov pays: Solon punished rape by 100 drachmas, 
seduction by 20 (Plut. Sol. 23). The stater is usually of gold, and worth 
20) drachmas at Athens. The Aiginetan stater which was ~% larger is 
mentioned by Dosiadas as in use in Krete (Athen. 145 b), but he does not 
say that it was of gold. Silver staters occur in a fine of a hundred in the 
Hierapytnian inscription, Cauer, 117, 5, and are certainly meant here 
(x, 15-21, xi, 31-36). The Aiginetan silver stater was worth 2 drachmas 
(the proportion in i, 4-9), and coins of this size, as well as drachmas of 
Gortyna, are known with the legend zaina (Mommas. Geschicht. 
Rém. Miinzw., p. 44; see Comparetti’s fac-simile). 

5, dxectatow: The single instance of the occurrence of dagéta:pos in 
our literary sources is in Pollux (3, 58), where he censures the historian 
Theopompos for using dzodiras, and The evident 
sense of ‘all three is non-citizens. Here, too, it designates the same, those 
who were excluded from the rarpeiat, or mess-companies (see x, 38), in 
which all citizens were enrolled. The gradation of fines in this table 
shows that their position in the community was regarded as ten times 
meaner than the free person, but four times higher than the Fe:ze s. The 
contrast with the free person may seem to exclude the metic and freedman, 
and indicate some other condition of dependence. From Sosikrates and 
Kallistratos (Athen. 263) it has been inferred that there were four subject- 
classes in Krete,—first, the purchased house-slaves (vii, 11, ii, 11) of the 
city ; next, two classes that are compared to the helots of Lakedaimon, (1) 
the klarotai or aphamiotai who lived upon, and cultivated, the estates of 
private persons in the country (iv, 354), and (2) the mnoitai, who were 
attached to and cultivated the extensive domains of the state, from which 
came in much of the revenue that supported the public tables, for men, 
women and children. Lastly, we should expect a body of perioikoi of still 
higher rank, corresponding to those of Lakedaimon, and Sosikrates appears 
to assert the existence of such a class. He is followed by Hoeck, Miiller, 
Schoemann ; while Grote and some others dissent, inasmuch as Aristotle 
uses the word, but seems to restrict it to a comparison with the helots 
(Pol. ii, 10,2; 5,16). In this code, dd40¢ is a general term including any 
form of servitude (so Aristotle) ; Fo:ze%¢ is restricted by iv, 33-6 and his 
dependence on the master (zderag) to the klarotai. Whether it may ever 
include the mnoittai I see no evidence to decide. On the whole it seems 
to me most likely that the aphetairos is the perioikos or 6274x009 of 
Sosikrates, who “ were merely dependants, and in no sense members of the 
State under whose dominion they stood” (Schoemann, Ant. p. 5300), 
[C. regards the agéra:pos as a species of 2A25@spes, whether suffering from 
dztuta, a perioikos, dxoueiwy, or what not; D. as a freedman, BZ. as 


perio ikos }. 


» 
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Forezeny, is Homeric and archaic; now known for the first 
time. 

11. Formed like ete., BZ. 

inscription, Cauer, 121, A 40. The assimilation in vezzf has its parallel 
in lurréy for Avzrés; ef. Cauer, 117, 3-24, and the Italian nofte. 

15. dpxsorivay : Cf. iii, 50, iv, 6. If two parties offer themselves for 
the oath, the right to swear belongs especially to this party, BZ. 

18. Hesych. [So D., BB.; = BZ.] 
The zadzardg is not limited in this inscription to relatives by marriage 
(cf. xii, 27; Hesych.). 

20-21. paitvs: Naturally the one who rescued the maiden.—a/2207 : ef. 
ii, 30, v, 24, vii, 10, ix, 42, x, 44, xi, 4, 42. The laws of Drako (Paus. 
ix, 36) and of Solon (Plut. Sol. 23) allowed the captor to slay the adul- 
terer taken in the act, as did the Roman law, where also a distinction is 
made as to the house (Paul. Sent. ii, 26). At Athens compensation was 
also admitted (Dem. Neair. 65-66), or prosecution. In the earliest days 
no immunity existed for slaying the adulterer (Paus. ix, 36). 

34. xt cwis: iii, 48, iv, 1, 5, 19, 22, 37, v, 32, vi, 17, 38, ete. 

55. At Athens, after the conviction of the adulterer the captor “ may 
do with him as he will,” without a weapon (22) ted drzaerypiov avev 
ort dy Dem. Neair. v, 30, 42, 
xX, 18, xi, 33; Aefovros, viii, 22; Aefoveay, vii, 42; 4%, iii, 18, 37, iv, 48, 
Vi, 7, Vii, 37, 52, 53, ete.: Aefor, viii, 13, 23. 

36. Dem. Neair. 66. The case 
of Epainetos against Stephanos there well illustrates this reading. F.’s 
doi@cat0a: is favored by the manuscript reading of Ael. Var. Hist. xii, 
12, sig atatipas z.7.4., which has been 
variously emended, the reading of Perizonius, efsezpdaaero, according 
rather with duAeaatda:, Aeclian is speaking of the adulterer at Gortyna. 

39. xévtov: Cf. Pomptius, Pontius; BZ. C. compares these additional 
oath-takers to the “ oath-helpers” in old German law. Yet they might 
at times be actual witnesses of the fact, as when Euphiletos takes care to 
bring witness to his taking of Eratosthenes (Lys. 1, 23-24). 

10. Fe ard: A pollonios Dysk. de pron. p. 106, Bekk., quotes the 


following from Hesiod, of Endymion: tapias. 


aptonsvov: Ch. Tata ixapapevos | Lys. 32, 
10); and the Kretan imprecations in oaths, Cauer, 116, 117, 121. 

$3. ef. vii, 14. 

46. Fa aorag: Fabricius makes this one word throughout (ii, 49, iii, 
18, 25, 32, 36, 42, iv, 26, x, 38); it is the possessive and the personal 


4 
| 
| 
| | 
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pronoun, exactly similar to the ordinary reflexive possessive, as in cols 
ULGly aNTOD, Soph. O. R. 1248; Od. 6 643, o 262; Isaios, 3, 70-71. 

$7. dee: ii, 51, iii, 20, iv, 32, vi, 5, &, viii, 3, ix, 43, xi, 4. The wife’s 
property is regarded throughout as a separate and individual possession, 
and was kept apart as far as possible. As at Athens, it was returned in 
case of divorce, except for adultery on the part of the wife, which may 
be implied below.—yie: Ch Is. 2,9; ra & Zyovea map 

49, Cf. vii, vill, 4.—2s: Often throughout 
for 

52. Fabricius punctuates with a period after ozat7jpays, and comma 
after Fe. e%e:0s, which gives a harsh construction of the language. Yet 
at Athens the dower was returned in case of mutual agreement to sepa- 
rate. See below, xi, 46-55. 

53. Fe[A]eieros is tempting. I advanced the theory some years ago 
(Phaeacians, p. 116) that this stem seemed capable of the digamma in 


Homer, and compared the K ypriote [C. reads del 


fatto. yyezhews, BZ., BB., has everything in its favor but the copy. 


Co.umn III. 8. Artemis appears among the deities sworn by in the 
oath of the Hierapytnians, Cauer, 116, and the Drerians, 121. Cf. Ditt. 
S. I. G. 113,10. Her temple in Gortyna is mentioned as the chief sane- 
tuary of the city, where Hannibal deposited his wealth (Nep. Han., 9); ef. 
vopeny, Kallim. Hymn to Artemis, 190. 
—According to Konon (Phot. Bekk., p. 137) Gortyna was founded by 
Dorians from the Lakedaimonian Amyklai. A town Amyklaion in Krete 
is noticed by late writers as possessing a harbor, but its situation is not 
known. 

9, Like the Homeric 102; toFédapvor Eur. 
Hipp. 1451.—azopesdivea: Plato (Legg. 948) has séme good remarks 
upon the value of such an oath of denial in early times as compared 
with his own, and the Spartans appealed to the Delphian oracle as given 
by Herodotos, vi, 86. Aecording to Plato, Rhadamanthos instituted a 
quick and easy method of deciding suits, by giving the oath in all cases 
to the parties in dispute. Here the oath is given mostly to the accused 
party, iii, 9, 49, iv, 6, ix, 54. [Originally the oath appears universally as 
an oath of exculpation. Witnesses at Athens were sworn “not so here, 
nor in many systems of law, BZ. They regard ii, 15, iii, 50, as of a dif- 
ferent character. | 

12. Cf. dzorewitw xa avddoy, Kretan inscription, 
Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1885, p. 11.—e%74»: This form occurs too frequently 
(iii, 4, 5) as an apparent neuter, to be a mere grammatical error. It con- 
forms to Per contra Fézacro, vi, 31. For similar forms in 


modern Chiote and Kypriote see Reinach, Manuel de Philol. Class. 11. p. 177. 


| 

| 
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13-15. Obtained most easily in form from 
[ BZ., BB., Blass in sense from [C.], with forma- 
tion in present. To “ assist in packing off” is picturesque English.—¢ 
6 6 lava zat Nopgas pydev 
Jdagvy (Longos, ii, 17). 

17. At Athens a widow with children could leave her husband’s 
home, taking with her all her dower, and her relatives give her again in 
marriage (Dem. 1010), or she could be left to another husband by will of 
the deceased (Dem. 814, 1110). A second marriage was no doubt admis- 
sible also if she were left childless, both in this code (cf. viii, 34) and at 
Athens. Plato would have her second marriage depend on her age, 
Lege. 930. In the event of her dy ing childless the property reverted to 
her relatives, as here. 

20. xata ca dypappéva: x, 15. For such a gift at Athens, see Lys. 
32, 1. [ Present made on approaching death, to compensate for depri- 
vation of dower-right to husband’s property. Not Attic, BZ.] 

23. &duev: Equivalent in sense throughout this code to the later 


jrddxes, as in the convention between Lyttos and Malla, Bull. Corr. 


Hellén. 1885, p. 11. 


> 
Dem. 1040, 1048, 
Teh cpyov gopa, peatus LOMLOT ( I ollux Reward 


for saving the life of Agamemnon (Aisch. Ag. 965); pay for bringing 
up Kerberos (Eur. Here. Fur. 1387). Is it here a present to a bride to 
carry with her? [So C., D.] Solon limited this to three garments and 
appurtenances of small value (Plut. Sol. 20). [BZ., funeraticia; also a 
conjecture of mine because of context; cf. Plut. Sol. 21. The English 
funeral rings might be compared. “ Pflegeentgelt bei der Eheschei- 
dung,” BB.] 

Oe. Fina: * Hesych. 

41. dow: Fow: Cf. iv, 21, 27, vi, 2, ix, 33, 41. 


3,78, Dem. 1010). axddergts is used of leaving the husband’s home to 
return to relatives, as well as of divorcee, and here refers to both with 
great conciseness. 

44. yypehovea: peta yadpov pH covotzodaa avdpt, Hesych. The 


alternative is between their living apart directly after marriage, as at 


Sparta, and as Strabo expressly mentions in Krete (482), or after divorce. 


The connection and provisions seem to demand the latter. [So D., BZ., 
BB.; widow, C.] See the case of the wife of Kallias in Andokides Myst. 


| 
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125-126, and the daughter of Neaira, Dem. 1362, 51, 1564, 56-8. At 
Sparta to bring up or expose a child was not in the power of the father, 
but it had to be submitted to the eldest of the tribe (Plut. Lykurg. 16). 

45, éxckehoa:: Shown to be transitive by the minor inscription pub- 
lished by C., who also cites Hesych. 

54. F.’s is contradicted by and iv, 19. 

Cotumn IV. 1. 2x? Probably % are 
to be supplied from iii, 49 (ef. iv, 9-14); but actual possession is also 
implied. At Athens such marriage as was allowed to slaves was habitu- 
ally between those of the same master, and the children followed the con- 
dition of the mother. Plato would give the child of a female slave, by 
whatever father, to the master of the female; but the child of a male 
slave by a free woman to the master of the male (Legg. 930). Here, 
the law is laid down only for cases where the serfs belong to different 
masters, but it is not likely that marriage was always contracted in this 
way. The right of a master to the child whose parents were both his 
serfs is taken for granted. The serfs of the middle ages could not marry 
without the consent of the master. 

3. t@ abtO: If she should be divorced, and re-married within the 
same year, the child of that year shall belong to the master of her hus- 
band, not to her early master to whom she would return upon her 
divorce. Re-marrying the same husband is contemplated viii, 22-23. 
la femme 


the same master” BZ.; subito di nuovo,” C.; 
épouse de nouveau le méme homme,” D.; so BB., Blass, whose reading 
is here accepted.—adru : Cf. BZ. 

7. tov éxehehoavta: The masculine is intended to include the master 
who acts as the representative of the serf, as the zadzeraé for the free 
woman, iii, 50. 

15. ozéya: The house is an important factor in the proceeding, iii, 
Cf. xi, 5, vt, Cauer, 117, 17; + ode, Hesych. 

16. ép% (ac): If this is right (a: being repeated by the stone-cutter 
from the following a, as za:, viii, 9 [So BB., Blass.] ), the formal act of 
going is regarded as sufficient (cf. viii, 37-38), the witnesses testifying 
later if necessary to the performance of the duty. [The following apt 
illustration is noticed by BZ. from Roman law, (Dig. 25, 3): Permittit 
igitur mulieri, parentive, in cujus potestate est, vel et cut mandatum ab eis est, 
si putet praegnatem, denunciare intra dies triginta post divortium connu- 
merandos ipst marito, vel parenti in cujus potestate est; aut domum denun- 
ciare, si nullius eorum copiam habeat. Le mot épefa: est le subjonctif 
dorien du verbe épaw, opt. as taprazatzy, Cauer, 119, 31, BZ. 

28, éxdvayzev: This form also in the Pergamenian inscription, C. I. G. 


3962.—daz7, 00a: Cf. 30, 38, v, 30, 32, 34, 42, 45, 51. 


| 
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29, arabety: 30, vi, 23, 43, ix, 14, x, 21, 23, xi, 34, 41. Among 
the Lokrians a law forbade the selling of property unless one could show 
that some great misfortune had befallen him (Arist. Pol. ii, 7, 6). [BZ., 
BB., Blass would confine az, ete., to fines.] 

32. The houses in the city are regarded as especially the homes of 
the heirs (viii, 1-2). These, with their contents, as well as any houses on 
the estates in the country, if not occupied by serfs, go to the sons, together 
with the cattle belonging to the deceased. But the houses inhabited by 
the serfs belonged like the serfs themselves to the soil, and were regarded 
as part of the property producing income, of which the daughters had 
their share. It will be seen that the serf furnished his house from his 
own means, and could possess cattle in his own right, apart from those of 
his master, which probably he also tended.—2» ix? yopa: The 
same contrast in the Hierapytnian inscription, Cauer, 119,10: 2 7 adzais 
zat ixt Ta ywoa, 

13. The Athenian law made no distinction in these relations between 
real and personal estate. Sons received all the property in equal shares, 
but were expected to give the daughters a suitable marriage portion, 
maintaining them meanwhile. Plato (Legg. 925), with his specific num- 
ber of lots in the state, would have the father select any one of his sons 
to succeed him in possession of the lot and its appurtenances, but the 
successor is not to receive anything further if there are other sons; to 
these the father may give as he pleases, and to daughters if not betrothed. 
Strabo (482), after Ephoros, says that in Krete the dower (¢ep+7) of a 
daughter who has brothers is half the portion of the brother. This in 
our code is not a dower but an inheritance, though it may be paid pro- 
spectively as dower in whole or in part, and has the above limitation. 
[ At Delphoi and Tenos, daughters succeeded to a portion of the property, 
BZ. ] 

47. This seems to mean that the daughter received one part in three. 
It is to be remembered that daughters were maintained from the public 
tables, and brothers could make them presents (v, 3). 

52. [érefa: Cf. érew, Ton.; * Hesych., BZ.]—=pod : 
Before this code went into operation ; ef. v, 8, vi, 24, ix, 17, xi, 21, xii, 
17, and 20wx:.—ixéerevee: This meaning arises from the libation poured 
to ratify the transaction (v, 3, vi, 11, 14, 19, 21, x, 28). [Cf spondere, C.; 
dos aut datur .. . aut promittitur, Ulp. Fr. vi, 1, BZ.] 

Cotumn V. 5—6. We have here the date of the code, according to 
kosmoi, and the point from which it was to go into operation ; ef. ¢r= Sé,wy 


claret tiv Dem. 1133, 1100; % Plut. Sol. 19. 


The reading and explanation of the passage are due to C. Halbherr 
discovered an inscription of Lyttos of the imperial period, in which the 


\ 
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azipzos is mentioned as a division of the people, separate from the 
tribes, and Hesychios gives ortaptot* af ToD Oovs, In the Drerian 
inscription (Cauer, 121; cf. Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1885, p. 16), Af@adzon, 
in the expression iz? xvgptdvtwy ody zat has 
been supposed to represent the family from which the kosmoi were elected. 
The present reading refers it to the ezépzvs from which the kosmoi of that 
vear were chosen. C. supposes that each OTAPTUS, like the tribe, possessecl 
a name, and that the right of electing sosmoi went round in rotation 
among them. 

10. It will be observed that no right of disposal of one’s property by 
will is recognized in the code. This permission was introduced at Athens 
by Solon (Plut. Sol. 21, Dem. 1100), where the right of hereditary trans- 
mission was much the same as here laid down, (1) to immediate descend- 
ants, (2) brothers or brothers’ descendants, (3) sisters or sisters’ descend- 
ants; then more remote, males taking precedence (Dem. 1067). 

27. zAdpos: As at Athens, in default of blood relations the property 
passed to the 7éos or gens (Grote, Hist. Gr., Part II, Ch. 10),so here the 
klaros seems to represent the descendants, however remote, but still 
traced (cf. robs Exatov among the Epizephyrian Lokrians, 
Polyb. xii, 5, 8), of the original Dorian settler on the original allotment 
of land (ef. évezxdzovs, Arist. Pol. i, 2, 5). [The zhapora, C., who com- 
pares the Roman edientes; so BZ., BB., Blass (would they then become 
emancipated ?) ; those designated by lot, D.] Polybios (vi, 46) knew of no 
restriction in the possession or division of landed property in Krete, nor is 
there any such restriction in this code. On the contrary, a premium is 
set upon division, below in lines 32-34 (cf. Hm. = 209 

29. of éxeZdddovtes: Kinsmen in any degree (cf. Hdt. iv, 115, Luke 
xv, 12), except when used of the heiress (¢zvézv): then it is limited by 
vil, 15—27. 

31. The Athenian atpeow (Suidas, 

36. zapa Sognovt, ws (va Topsvda, 
Ahr. IT, p. 340. L originally accepted 2-¢:'7, as BZ. For a third verb with 
ayy, see Plato, Legg. 885 A, &84, ayy, / ef. Is. 3, 62. 
39. tvarov: For the lenis see x, 25, 43, xi, 24; Morey, Cauer, 117, 
14, 21, 121 A 24, Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1885, p. 20; rervazy, C.’s minor 
inscription. 

40-42. C. regards as a Dorie gen. from iii, 38 
-aug,-as); 80 nas, with which we may compare (both fem., 
Ist deel. here, BZ., BB.). avg Nas would then include the necklaces, 
armlets, ete., 80 important in early days as shown by archaic art. I have 
supplied vifes, under the supposition that the paragraph refers to iv, 52- 


37. The clothing goes to the sons (iii, 17-23, iv, 33). 


Dem. 1040. 


(S16): ofztay, 
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Demosthenes, enumerating the property of his father, says 


Smimsa zat ixzwnata 


cf. Is, 


32, 4: 


For zapzo cf. iii, 27 


i 
t Tyy Copmavta OF Gavepa GY. Lys., 32, 16, 


15-6. Cf. Is. 9, 17. 


Coneluai 


¥ 


TWAELY, Hesych. 


on tn nert number. ] 


Noted also by Zonaras. 


Aveustus C. MERRIAM. 
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NOTES ON CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 


MOSAIC OF THE FACADE OF SAN PAOLO-FUORI-LE-MURA OF 
ROME. 


The mosaie which originally existed on the exterior of the basilica 
of San Paolo outside of Rome, on the upper part of the fagade 
beside and above the windows, and which is at present divided 
and placed in the interior, on the face of the apse and the inner side 
of the arch of triumph, is one about which there have been endless 
misunderstandings. It is desirable to clear up the subject, in view 
of statements like the following from the well-known work of 
Crowe and Cavaleaselle, which I give here in order to point out 
its errors, as well as to show the present position and condition of 


the mosaic:! 


“ But Cavallini went still further, and in adorning the arches in 
S. Paolo fuori le mura, he was content to carry out the designs of Giotto 
even after that master had left Rome. On the arch of the tribune . . the 
Virgin and Child enthroned and guarded by two angels was represented 
also in mosaic with the symbol of 8. John Evangelist above her, and on the 
opposite side Pope Benedict XI. in prayer (A. D. 1303-1505) presented 
by S. John the Baptist, with the symbol of 8. Mark the Evangelist above 
him. The medallion in the centre of the arch of triumph, representing 
the Saviour in benediction with the book, was held aloft by two Giot- 
tesque angels in fine attitudes ;—the symbols of the Evangelists, Luke 
and Matthew, being depicted at each side in the more modern Florentine 
manner. The figures of SS. Benedict and John the Baptist, as well as 
that of the Saviour in the medallion of the arch of triumph are modern- 
ized ; but the rest of the mosaic shows that in 1305 but a few years after 
the departure of Giotto from Rome, an artist, probably Cavallini, was 


found willing and able to carry out designs not his own.” 


1A History of Painting in Italy, 1. pp. 109-110. 
» 
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An examination will show that scarcely a single statement in 
this passage is correct: (1) The mosaics were made for the fagade 


of the church and not for the arch of the tribune and the arch of 


triumph, and were placed there in a restored form only in 1836-1840, 
after the great fire of 1823: (2) They were not made by Cavallini, 
but only restored by him, having been executed more than a century 
before his time: (3) Consequently, they cannot show that Cavallini 
“was content to carry out the designs of Giotto even after that master 
had left Rome:” (4) Cavallini’s restoration took place under Pope 


John XXII. (1316-1334), and not under Benedict XI. (1303- 


1305), and the kneeling figure is that of the former pope, not of 


the latter. 

Even Mgr. Barbet de Jouy, in his monograph Les Mosaiques 
Chiétiennes des basiliques et des église s de Rome (Paris, 1857, p. 88), 
commits the same error of supposing the mosaics to be at present in 
their original position, and he omits altogether the mention of a 
kneeling figure of the Pope” It is a singular fact that even the 
Roman archeologists, although they probably are aware of the trans- 
fer of the mosaic, seem entirely in the dark as to its history, and 
attribute it tg Cavallini, according to the common tradition since 
the time of Vasari. 

The documentary evidence concerning our mosaic is singularly 
meagre, though mention of it is made by some of the best-known 
archeologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Pompeo 
Ueonio in his Jlistoria delle Stationi di Roma (1588, p- 2354) Says: 
“Tua taeciata alta della chiesa é di Musaico lavorata, con le imagini 
del Salvatore, e insegne attorno de quattro Evangelisti, con quelle 
ancora di Nostra Donna, di 8S, Gio, Battista, e de santi Apostoli Pietro 
e Paolo.” Evidently, Ugonio possessed no information regarding 
the origin and date of the mosaic. A little earlier, Onofrio Panvinio 
in his De . . Urbis Romae . . basilicis (1570, p. 74) gives a brief 
notice of the fagade: “Anteriorem eius partem musiveis figuris 
Ioannes XXII. papa, ut titulus indicat, condecoravit.” Here is 
greater accuracy, but Panvinio evidently regarded only the figure 
and inscription of John XXII., and having no documentary evi- 


*“ Les deux ares en regard se complétent l'un par l'autre. Sur lun est la Vierge 
Varie, saint Jea - Baptiste, les sv mboles des évanyélistes Mathieu et Jean; sur lautre, 
une image en buste de Jésus-Christ bénissant, les symboles des évangélistes Lue et 


Mare, et, sur les cétés, saint Paul portant une épée, saint Pierre tenant deux clefs.” 
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dence to the contrary attributed the whole work to him. So also 
Vasari in his life of Pietro Cavallini remarks: “In San Paolo poi 
fuor di Roma fece la faeciata che vy’? di musaico.e per la nave del 
meZZo, molte storie del ‘Testamento Vecchio.” 

Thus far, all tends, apparently, to prove Cavallini’s authorship, 
notwithstanding that many portions of the mosaic bear the unmis- 
takable stamp of an earlier origin. The key to the enigma is given, 
however, in a passage of Torrigio’s Grotte Vaticane (Roma, 1637, 
p. 153) which does not seem to have been noticed. He says of Pietro 
Cavallini: “ Ancora fece la facciata di Mosaico della Basilica di 8. 
Paolo, cominciata da Innocentio III. assignativi scudi 490, e 
finita da Gregorio IX.” This text is formal, and seems to be 
decisive: it shows that Torrigio possessed information which the pre- 
ceding writers had not. The facade-mosaic, then, was a work of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, commenced by Pope Innocent 
ILI. (1198-1216) and finished by Gregory LX. (1227-1241): the 
mention of the precise sum, 490 scudi, assigned to the work by the 
former pontiff, was doubtless taken by Torrigio from the original 
records in the archives of the Basiliea, and is a strong confirmation 
of his statement. Apparently, Honorius III. (1216-1227) did not 
touch the mosaic left unfinished by his predecessor: he preferred to 
commence at once the decoration of the apse, the most important part 
of the edifice. Not finding in Rome artists sufficiently skilled, he 
wrote for mosaicists to the Doge of Venice. His second letter, sent 
in 1218, thanking the Doge for the mosaicist sent, and requesting 
that two more should come to- finish the work, was recently discoy- 
ered The employment of Venetian artists accounts for the radical 
difference in the style of the two mosaics, Honorius left the finish- 
ing of the mosaic of the facade to his successor, Gregory IX. (who 
was also the author of that on the facade of Saint Peter), and it was 
this mosaie which was restored or made over by Cavallini between 
1316 and 1334, during the pontificate of John XXII. Cavallini’s 
work seems to have consisted mainly in a renewal of the figures of 
SS. Paul and Peter, and in part of that of John the Baptist at whose 
feet the small kneeling figure of Pope John XXII. was added, and 
in the restoration of the medallion with its angels. How far the 
* Bull. di Archeologia Cristiana, 1883, p. 97; and the text in Armellini’s Cronachetta, 


Dec., 1883. 
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restoration of the upper part may have extended one cannot say. 
A strong confirmation of the early origin of our mosaic is to be found 
in this passage of Mgr. Furietti’s work, De Musivis (Rome, 1752, p. 
97): “ Musivariam tamen artem etiam sub Joanne X XII. in Urbe 
excultam fuisse habemus ex Bulla ejusdem Pontificis, qua piorum 
largitiones S. Pauli Basilicae oblatas in Musivorum reparationem 
Pontifex erogandas concessit.””’ This bull, he informs us, existed in 
the archives of the monastery of St. Paul: it speaks of a restoration 
of the mosaics of the basilica in geveral, and probably applies to that 
of the fifth century on the arch of triumph, as well as to that on 
the fagade. It shows conclusively that the work done under John 


XXII. was not confined to the fagade-mosaic, and was that of 


restoration, 

Furietti (p. 110) also informs us of another and quite late restora- 
tion undertaken by Pope Benedict XILI. (1724-1730), which scems 
to have been very thorough: “ Musiva his addimus in Urbe ex 
integro reparata in fronte Basilicae Divi Pauli vidi Ostiensi Bene- 
dicti NIII. impensi,” ete. This pope is probably responsible for 
the addition of the crown of stars on the head of the Virgin and 
the starred drapery behind the throne. 

The great fire of July 15, 1823, left the wall of the facade com- 
paratively uninjured; still it became necessary to throw it down, 
and this was done after carefully detaching the mosaic. When the 
basilica was rebuilt, on account of the new architecture of the faeade 
and for want of a more suitable position, it was divided and placed, 
a part on the face of the apse and a part on the inner side of the 
arch of triumph, as Crowe and Cavaleaselle describe them, and 
where they place them six centuries earlier. Two inscriptions 
record the date of this work: one refers to the triumphal arch: 
GREGORIUS XVI OPUS RESTITUIT, ANNO MpcccxL. The other 


inscription is at the summit of the apse and gives an earlier date 
for that part of the restoration: GREGORIUS XVI RESTITUIT AN, 
MpcecXxXvi. It is hardly necessary to add, the mosaic was much 
injured by this process av well as by the fire, and many details are 
modern restorations while some are additions. Still, even now, it is 
of the greatest value because, beside that of the apse, it is the only 
important mosaic of the beginning of the thirteenth century which 
remains in Rome, Among the changes made in consequence of the 


fire must be noted the loss of an angel on either side of the medal- 
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lion containing the Christ, so that there are now only two instead of 
four ; also the addition, at each upper corner of the drapery behind 
the throne, of a little winged renaissance-cherub. The great height 
at which the mosaics are placed and -the defective light have pre- 
vented a more detailed examination of the restorations, and make it 
necessary to be cautious in judging how much of the old mosaic has 
been retained, and how much is simply a reproduction. 

A folio engraving of the facade by Francesco Barbazza after a 
drawing by Francesco Panini was published at Rome in 1775 by 
the Caleografia d. Rev. Camera A post. Below is seen the bread 
renaissance portico built by Canevari under Benedict XIII., and 
above it the fagade is ornamented with a story of arcades in a similar 
style, which covers the primitive facade up to the mosaic. Although 
the engraving is insufficient for a detailed study, it gives an excellent 
idea of the situation and general character of the mosaic before the 
fire.’ Under the upper cornice of the facade and above the three 
windows was, in the centre, the half-figure of Christ, blessing and 
holding the book, in a medallion supported on either side by two 
flying and nimbed angels in the attitude so usual in Byzantine art and 
adopted by Giotto: on either side were the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists, represented as full-length winged figures; on the right of 
Christ were the angel of St. Matthew and the ox of St. Luke, 
and on His left the eagle of St. John and the lion of St. Mark. 
Below, in the spaces beside the three windows, were four subjects : 
in the middle, on the left, was the Virgin enthroned, holding the 
seated Child. Both were nimbed, but the Virgin alone was crowned 
with stars; as a background behind and above the throne was a 
drapery covered with stars. The corresponding space on the right 
was occupied by John the Baptist standing between two palm trees 
and presenting the kneeling figure of Pope John X XTI., who clasps 
his hands in prayer. Beyond the windows on either side were, on 
the right, St. Peter with the keys, on the left, St. Paul holding the 


sword and the book ; each standing in front of a large throne. 


* A careful search among the collections of drawings of the monuments of Rome 
made in the Xvi and XVII centuries, and preserved in the Vatican and Barberini 
libraries, would doubtless bring to light some earlier and more accurate drawing of 
the mosaic. I hope that this task, which I am not able to accomplish, will be 


undertaken by some investigator in Rome. 
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The intrinsic evidence, afforded by the style of this work, ought 
apparently to prevent any art-critic attributing it to Cavallini. A 
superficial comparison with, e. g., the mosaics at Santa Maria in 


Trastevere shows an entire difference of period, of ideal, and of 


method. Instead of a reformed Byzantinism,.with long figures, 
strongly-marked drapery with numerous folds, and a heavy coloring 
throughout, this San Paolo mosaic shows a strong native-Italian 
element, with slightly modelled drapery and rather light coloring. 
The composition, also, is derived from unmixed Roman tradi- 
tions, while in the Trastevere mosaics it is of Oriental origin. 
The San Paolo mosaicist, although wanting in technical skill and 
refinement, was an artist of original power, and nowhere do we find 
a composition at all similar to this. He must even have been 


somewhat of an archeologist and a close student of the early mosaics 


of Rome, and, perhaps, of Ravenna. This mosaic is, in fact, one of 


the signs of the artistic revival in Rome, which had begun a short 


time before and was to show itself a little later in the apse-mosaic of 


San Clemente, an undoubted imitation of some classical mosaic of the 
fourth or fifth century. A typical detail at San Paolo is the group 
of the Virgin and Child: the Virgin is a massive, somewhat crude, 
figure with broad and well-rounded features,—a type of which 
no instance can be found in mosaic during the latter part of the 
thirteenth or the course of the fourteenth century, when the long 


face and pronounced features of the Byzantine type were the rule. 


Another proof of anteriority to Cavallini is in the entire upper part of 


the composition. The subject of the symbols of the four Evangelists, 
a favorite one with Roman mosaicists since the fifth century, seems 
not to appear after the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its disap- 
pearance coincided with the growth of Byzantine influence, with whose 
artists the theme was not a favorite one. A closer examination of cer- 
tain details will show conclusively that the figure of John the Baptist, 
standing in the centre of his background, left no room for any other 
figure, and that the small kneeling Pope John XXIL, which now 
‘covers the lower part of one of the palm trees, was not in the original 
work, but is an interpolation. The position of the Baptist’s right hand 
was then changed, being lowered so as to rest upon the figure of the 
Pope. It would seem that Innocent III. had no desire to place him- 
self’ in so conspicuous a position, and that Cavallini, or whoever the 


restorer may have been, wished to magnify the share taken by his 
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patron John XXII. by inserting his figure in front of that of John 
the Baptist, evidently prompted to do so by the fact that the latter 
was the Pope’s patron saint. 

A change perfectly analogous to this can be detected in the apse- 
mosaic of St. John Lateran, which M. Miintz has well proved 
(Revue Arch., November, 1878) to have been only restored by Jacopo 
Torriti, who inserted the minute figures of SS. Francis and Anthony, 
and of Pope Nicolas [V. To the proofs which he adduces we can 
add another: Torriti, in placing the figure of Nicolas LV. at the feet 
of the Virgin, added to her figure a second right arm below the 
other, the hand resting upon the Pope’s head: he left the original 
right arm, raised like that of all the other figures, and sought to 
turn it into a left arm by inverting the hand and simply obliter- 
ating the original left arm, leaving the shoulder. So clumsily were 
these changes made, that the Virgin clearly appears to have two 
right arms, and no left arm. This can readily be seen even in Mr. 
Parker’s photograph. 

A. L. Froruincuam, Jr. 
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INSCRIBED BASE OF AN ARCHAIC BRONZE STATUE 
FROM MOUNT PTOUS. 


[Plate X.] 


About twenty years ago, a well-known French antiquary, M. 
Eugene Piot, purchased in Athens the small bronze base which is 
figured in phototype, on plate x, from a photograph taken by M. 
Balagny.' It was said to have been found in Beeotia, a statement 

g fully confirmed by the tenor of the inscription. The original still 
belongs to M. Piot, who has kindly allowed me to publish it. Many 
archeologists and epigraphists are well acquainted with it, and have 
repeatedly examined the inscription, trying to solve the difficulties 
which it contains. The Sphinx, however, has ‘not yet met with her 
Oidipus, and the archaic text has remained inedited, while so many 
others, which are not easier to understand, have been collected by M. 
Roehl in his IJnseriptiones antiquissimae. As far as 1 know, M. 
Rayet is the only writer who has mentioned this base, in a short 
notice published in the Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires, L881, 
p- 300, relating to the point of a spear with the inscription TO 
TITOIEO®: HIAPON;; but he did not attempt to give a reading ot 
it, and only stated that it bore the name of Apollon Ptoios. When I 
first became acquainted with the inscription, I hoped to hit on some 
good idea and to solve the problem; soon after, on perceiving that the 
task was beyond my knowledge, I nevertheless determined to publish 
it, in order that its difficulties might be submitted to the combined 
labors of all epigraphists, and nat to the perspicacity only of the 
few who chance to visit Mons. Piot’s collection. If archeologists 
published nothing but -what they perfectly comprehend, the greater 


number, perhaps, of Greek and Semitie inscriptions would. still 


1M. Balagny’s process allows him to obtain direct negatives on translucid paper, 
thus suppressing the inconvenience of glass plaques, which are a cumbersome and 
fragile burden to the travelling archzologist. 
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linger inedited and inaccessible to study. Primum edere, deinde 
philosophari. 

Our plate gives the small bronze base somewhat beyond its natural 
size: the true dimensions are 76 by 36 millimetres. The two feet 
of the statuette, as may be seen from the phototype, are of very 
delicate workmanship. Although Apollon is named in the inserip- 
tion, they may very well have belonged to a figure of some other 
god or goddess, since Letronne and others have proved, by con- 
Vineing arguments, that the statue of one god was often dedicated to 
another.” 

The inscription, as far as the reading of the letters is concerned, is 
very legible. The alphabet is that of Bceotia at about the beginning 
of the fifth century B. c., and the writing runs boustrophedon : 

The only difficult letters are the two F of OFTEION at the end of 
the inscription. The symbols can hardly be considered as dambdas, as 
the A in TIMAZI¢IAOS, which is very distinct, gives another type ; 
on the other hand, the second one is much more inclined towards the 
right than the first. The photograph shows that the letter following 
the O in the third line has been engraved with some uncertainty ; 
there is something like a retouch at the bottom, which gives it 
some resemblance to an A. The sense of the first 36 letters is 
quite clear: pl 70 I that is, in 
classical Greek, Tepaoicehos avetlyxe TO Iz wiz, 
Timasiphilos has dedicated me to the Ptoian Apollon. The old sane- 
tuary of Apollon on Mount Ptous is well known from ancient 
writers ; the site occupied by the sanctuary, now called Perdikovrysi, 
in the neighborhood of Karditza (Akraiphia), has been excavated 
during the spring of 1885 by a member of the French school of 
Athens, who discovered there a very important archaic statue of 
Apollon, in the style of the Apollon from Tenea, and many curious 
inscriptions on marble, pottery and bronze, which will be published 
next year in the Buletin de Correspondence Hellénique.* The name 


2 Cf. Letronne, Revue Archéologique, 1844, p. 139; 1848, p. 248: Annali dell’ Insti- 
tuto, VI. p. 198-232; Mémoires de 0 Académie des Inscriptions, t. xv. 1845, p. 182; 
Longpérier, Bulletin de l Atheneum francais, Avril, 1856, p. 32: Catalogue des bronzes 
du Louvre, No. 69; Rayet, Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, I. p. oUS, 

3 Cf. Comptes-re ndus de Académie des Inscriptions, 10 Juillet, 1885. 
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of the dedicator, Tenaatgeos, I meet with for the first time: 
Tenaatteos his been already found in Beeotia. 

The last twelve letters contain the unsolved riddle. Such readings 
as 0 Zpaov 7Ztov, 0 Zpaov 77, Ov, give little or no sense. In similar 
dedicatory inscriptions (for example, Jnscriptiones antiquissimae, No. 


408) the name of the god is followed by Osx0r%, or the like. I hope 


some reader of this paper will be successful in detecting the sense of 


this mysterious TPAOTTEION. It may be noticed that an archaic 
inscription from Sparta, several times copied by able epigraphists, 
bears the hitherto unexplained word IOAAEION or TTOAAEION in 
boustrophedon writing (Inser. antiquissimae, No. 58). M. Roehl, 
giving in his turn the same text, is compelled to write Equidem haee 
non expedio, There are yet more words in Greek epigraphy than 
are dreamed of in our lexicons. 
SaLomMon REINACH. 


P.S. The present article was going through the press when I 
received from M. Bréal, member of the French Institute, the follow- 
ing letter, in answer to a photograph of the inscription which I had 
sent to him. M. Bréal has allowed me to publish his suggestion as 
an appendix to my quaeritur. 

“ Dear Sir: 

“This is my interpretation of the last two words. At first, I was 
satisfied with it, then a little less, then not at all. Finally, I think 
it possible and offer it to you as it is. 

“ EIOTTPA OTTAEION = og pa. ogethoy. 

“That is to say: ‘En sa qualité de débiteur” “Oxzpa became 
ogoa by metathesis of the aspiration (= 677 dpa), stands 
for Compare and 

“The difficulty is in the sense of ogea, which must be considered 
here as synonymous with deze, dre, ofa. 

Si quid novisti rectius. . . .” 
BrEAL. 


XUM 
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THE MONOLITHS OF SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN, 
MEXICO. 


During the spring of 1884, I paid a short visit to the ruined city 
of San Juan Teotihuacan, situated about twenty-five miles north- 
east of the city of Mexico. I had not intended to publish any 
part of my hastily-taken notes, but my attention having recently 
been called to the great monoliths of this locality by a paper pub- 
lished in the American Antiquarian,' I observed that the accounts 
given by the various authors who have touched upon the subject are 
of a nature to lead to very embarrassing errors. This will clearly 
appear from the facts to which I shall call attention. 
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Fic. 9.—Sketch-map. 


'Amos W. Butler, The Sacrificial Stone of San Juan Teotihuacan, American Anti- 
quarian, May, 1885, p. 149. 
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I desire to refer only to the two principal monoliths that lie 
exposed to view: one in the great court near the base of the pyramid 
of the Moon, and the other among the low mounds that lie along 
the western border of the court. The accompanying sketch-map, 
fig. 9, will serve to locate them with a degree of accuracy sufli- 
cient for my purpose, The one located ata has been described and 
illustrated by a number of authors, and is an object familiar to 
travellers. The other has probably never been illustrated, although 
mention is made of it by several writers who go no farther than to 
state that a large stone exhibiting slight traces of sculpture is to be 


seen at this spot (6 on my map). 


Fic. 10.— Battered monolith in the great court near the entrance 
to the “ street of the dead” ( from a sketch). 


The prostrate tronolith—As one encounters this object by the side 
of a modern lane, it looks like a great block or mass of dark rock 
without artificial features, but on close examination it proves to be 
the remnant of a large idol lying upon its side. The head extends 
into the roadway and the lower extremity is built into a rude stone 
fence. In fig. 10 it is shown in an upright position. It probably 
lies where it was left by the followers of Zumarraga, and bears un- 


mistakable evidence of the heavy hand laid-by European fanatics 


LP 
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upon the eraven gods of the Mexicans.” The whole surface has been 
battered with hammers or scaled off by fire, so that all the salient feat- 
ures are destroyed, giving to the whole fieure a rudely oval outline 
as viewed from the side or front. It is a little over six feet in 
height, about five feet in width, and four in depth; my measure- 
ments, having been hastily made with a tape-line, are but ap- 
proximate. The face is thirty-six inches wide, and from this 
measurement an idea of the other dimensions may be gained. The 
eyes, nose, and mouth are still distinguishable, as are also parts of 
the costume. There is a deep pit in the breast, a feature usual 
in Mexican sculpture and probably intended for the insertion of 
some brilliant stone. 

The rock is a dark gray porphyritie trachyte or andesite, in which 
are enclosed a number of large brecciated fragments of light-colored 
rock, This is the object of which Brantz Mayer® says, referring to 
his map, that “at B, on the plan, there is a large globular mass of 
granite measuring nineteen feet eight inches in circumference, upon 
which there is some rude carving which has been found to bear some 
resemblance to the Aztee figure of the sun.” I cannot think that 
this idol ever rested upon either of the great pyramids, as it could 
not have rolled to this spot, and there would be no reason for its 
removal after the destruction of the city. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that it oceupied the summit of the small mound near the base 
of which it lies. 

The Almaraz monolith—The other monolith is in an excellent 
state of preservation, not having suffered as much from the tooth of 
time or the hand of the iconoclast as from the pen and the pencil of 
the modern tourist-explorer. It is located at a, fig. 9, in the posi- 
tion assigned to it by Almaraz and other authors. It stands in a 
narrow depression on the west side of a low mound and in front of 
a cave-like opening in the mound-mass, as indicated in fig. 11, 
which is a careful reproduction of a photograph made by my trayv- 
elling companion, Mr. William H. Jackson. I give it in this half- 
buried state, in order that all doubt as to the present condition of the 


*T adopt here the generally accepted view, that this city was conquered and 
destroyed by the Spaniards, although, as Mr, Bandelier has suggested, there may be 
grounds for doubt on this point. 

*Brantz Mayer, Mexico: Aztec, Spanish, and Republican, Hartford, 1853, ‘Vol. 1. 
pp. 281-2. 
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figure may be cleared away, and to show that it is really the monolith 
referred to in the Antiquarian, as well as by the various authors 
from whom I shall quote. In reviewing such of the literature of 
this figure as has fallen in my way, I find that most of the illustra- 
tions published are copied from a lithograph given by Almaraz,' of 


Fic. 11.—The monolith as seen in 1884 ( from a photograph . 


which a reduced copy is presented in fig. 12. The paper by Al- 
maraz was prepared in 1864, and the lithograph, taken from a 


photograph by Antonio Espanosa, shows the figure as it appeared at 


Ramon Almaraz, A puntes sobra las pirdmides de San Juan Teotihuacan, p. 365, 


in the Memoria de los Trabajos Kjecutados por la Comision Cientifica de Pachuca, 1364. 
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that time. The statue is described by this author in the following 
language : 

“ Among the objects of this class, the most notable is a monolith 
found among the débris of a mound and of which I give an illustra- 
tion. Being partially buried in the earth when first shown me, and 


with its principal face to the ground, it was first necessary to place 


Fic. 12.—The Almaraz monolith as it appeared in 1864. 


it on its feet. It is a parallelopiped 10 feet 5.59 inches in height 
and 5 feet 4.96 inches along one of the sides of the square base ; 
hence its volume is 306.16 cubic feet ; and its density being 1.88, its 
weight is found to be 18 tons. The principal face is represented in 


the drawing ; the other sides have some resemblance to a Ninevite 
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column.” I shall have occasion to refer to this description further 
on, and will here present a few additional extracts, 

Sefior Mendoza, director of the Mexican National Museum, pub- 
lishes a sketch made from the lithograph of Almaraz, and speaks of the 
statue as follows: “ It represents a god of the people who constructed 
the pyramids in the city of the gods, the famous Teotihuacan— 
famous not only among the people of our day but also among the 
This god is made of a trachyte of doubtful variety; its form is 
that of a parallelopiped, its height is 125.5 inches, and it measures 
64.9 inches at the base. We have ascertained these dimensions and 
have subsequently found them verified in the Memoir of the Scien- 
tific Commission of Pachuea. . . . At present (1878) this god 


stands upright at the base of one of the many mounds that still 


peoples who many centuries ago inhabited these high regions. 


remain in that vast 

In 1880, Désiré Charnay visited this spot, photographed the statue, 
and examined the eave before which it stands. He states that for- 
merly it lay prone upon the ground, and that Maximilian had it 
set upon its feet. He says, also, that “the block of t whyte 
is nearly ten and a half feet in height and nearly sixty-four 
inches square at the base; its estimated weight is thirty-six 
thousand pounds,” ® It will be seen, from the above quotations, 
that the French author does not mention the Mexican Scientific 
Commission, by which the figure was set up and from which he 
derives his measurements ; nor does the Commission in any part of 
its work refer to Maximilian, who was then Emperor of Mexico. 
Another version of this figure is given in a recent work.’ The 
illustration presented appears to have been made before the débris 
had accumulated quite to its present height, as the hands and a part of 
the border of the mantle are shown, but, as in that of the Antiquarian, 
the artist seems to have regarded the part exposed as the complete 
object. Bancroft has reproduced the Almaraz figure in a small 
cut, and along with it gives a cut reproduced from Mayer (Op. cit., 
Il. p. 282) and described by that author as the “ fainting stone.” To 

°G. Mendoza, Anales del Museo Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, 1878, Vol. 1. p. 225. 
Plate opposite p. 216. 

® Désiré Charnay, North American Review, September, 1880, p. 195. 

7 Mexico & través de los Siglos, Mexico, 1884, p. 366. 

* HI. H. Bancroft, Native Races, New York, 1885, Vol. 1v. pp. 540-41. 
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this stone I wish now to call attention, leaving a fuller description 
of the image to be given later. 

The fainting stone.—At as early a date as 1836, when Latrobe 
wrote, this stone was regarded as possessing marvellous powers. 
In 1846, Thompson describes it as being near the pyramids 
“in a secluded spot shut closely in by two small hillocks. 

I think it is about ten feet long, five or six feet broad, and 


| 


i} 
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Fig. 13.—The “fainting stone,’ from Mayer (inverted). 


as many feet in height. It is very handsomely hewn, with a well- 
cut cornice, but has no human or other figures in relief, which 
are so well cut on the sacrificial stones of Mexico. The whole 
weight of the huge mass of porphyritic stone cannot be less than 
twenty-five tons.”® Mayer (Op. cit., 11. p. 282) says that “in the 


®Waddy Thompson, Recollections of Mexico, New York, 1846, p. 140. 
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semicircular enclosure among the tumuli at C (apparently the same 
as my @) is placed the sculptured granite (?) stone, represented in 
the annexed cut (fig. 13). It lies due east and west. The dark 
shadow B represents a sink or hollow three inches deep at the sides, 
and six at the top and bottom. This is known as the ‘ fainting 
stone,’ as it is alleged that all who recline on its surface are sure to 
experience lassitude, or lose animation for a while.” In another 
publication, quoted by Bancroft, Mayer states that “it is ten feet 
and a half long, and five feet wide, lies exactly east and west, and is 
found in the center of a small group of mounds. The cut shows 
the sculpture on the face turned toward the south, that on the top 
and north being very indistinct.” '® Other citations could be made, 
but these are sufficient for my purpose. 

I wish now to call attention to this figure in connection with the 
idol last described. In reading the various accounts of the two 
objects, I observed that all refer to the same spot, and that the sur- 
roundings are alike; also, that observers who visited the locality 
previously to the time of Maximilian describe the “fainting stone,” 
while those visiting it subsequently describe the great idol, no single 
visitor, so far as my reading goes, having mentioned both. From 
these rather extraordinary facts I was led to surmise that possibly all 
the accounts referred to one and the same stone, the earlier observers 
having seen the back and part of the sides of the prostrate figure, and 
the later writers, the whole upright image or such part of it as hap- 
pened to remain above ground, 

I at once proceeded to make comparisons, and found many remark- 
able analogies along with some points of difference. Constructing a 
front elevation from the lithograph of Almaraz, I placed it by the 
side of Mayer’s cut of the “fainting stone.” I found it necessary to 
invert Mayer’s figure before a comparison could begin. Having 
done this, the cap stones of the two figures corresponded very closely, 
as will be seen by reference to the illustrations. At first, 1 found what 
appeared to be an insuperable difficulty, in the presence of a base in 
one figure and the absence of such a member in the other. However, 
by a study of the dimensions given by the various authors, I discov- 
ered that the drawings of the idol were all upwards of ten inches 
short ; and upon obtaining the original account by Almaraz, already 


1” Mayer, Mexico as it Was and as it Is, Philadelphia, 1847, p. 222. 
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quoted, I found that he referred definitely to a square base, although 
it does not appear in his illustration. This error probably came from 
obscurity in the photograph and a lack of proper supervision on the 
part of the author when it came to be engraved. The true form of 
the monolith is therefore shown for the first time in fig. 14, and the 
correspondence of the two objects under consideration in general out- 
line is clearly established. There are slight discrepancies in the 
dimensions given, but nothing that might not result from careless 
measuring or average guessing. 

And now, for convenience of comparison, let us assume that all 
the descriptions refer to the same monument, and let us attempt to 
discover just how Mayer must have seen the figure. As it stands 
to-day, the face is to the west, and hence in his time it lay upon its 
face with the top or head in that direction, since in raising it 
Almaraz could hardly have turned it around. This position would 
place the left side to the south and the right toward the north. 
Mayer must, therefore, have made his sketch from the left side: the 
side now in the best state of preservation. He could not, however, 
have seen all of either side, as the stone was partly buried, and in all 
probability some license was taken in constructing the profile. 
The drawing is highly mechanical (a marked characteristic of his 
map, also), and the lines are given with a precision that makes no 
allowance for rounded edges or broken corners ; and, since he regarded 
it as an altar, the outlines given were probably influenced by this 
view. It is certain that it was placed with that end up which gave 
it most decidedly the appearance of an oriental altar. I think, how- 
ever, that the archeologist who regarded only American sculpture 
would place it as I place it in fig. 14. It should be noticed that in 
the idol the carving on all sides save the front is purely geometric 
and arranged in horizontal bands, as in the “ fainting stone,” and 
that Mayer, while he obtained his details from the left side, must 
have drawn his profile from the back, or what was then the top. 

Continuing our comparison, it will be noticed that the number 
and position of the leading features are identical, and that the pro- 
portion and details vary but little. We have the same horizontally 
grooved cap or turban with the deep undercutting below it, the 
rounded shoulder differing slightly in detail, the vertical space at the 
sides, the double row of beaded mouldings with the depressed 
decorated zone between, and below this the legs and base. It will 
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be seen that in the lithograph of Almaraz the greater part of the 
depressed belt between the mouldings is in shadow, and that a line 
of nine triangular figures appears along the lighted lower margin. 
A much more elaborate design occurs in the sunken belt of the 
“fainting stone,” but the lower part shows nine triangular figures. 
It seems to me highly probable that, were it not for the shadow, we 
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Fic. 14.—Theoretical completion of the monolith. 


should see the same design in both, as shown by dotted lines in 
The decorated bands and mouldings represent the gar- 


fig. 14. 
The upper moulding is the skirt of the mantle which runs 


ments, 
horizontally along the sides, perhaps the back, and passes over the 
arms and through the hands, forming a festoon in front. The 
depressed space is the belt, and the heavy moulding below is the 
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margin of the skirt of the body-garment. The rectangular depres- 
sion given by Mayer exactly corresponds in size with the depression 
between the legs of the figure as seen from the front, and probably 
occurs at the back of the figure as indicated by him. There will 
also be found a close correspondence in the details of the mouldings, 
and certainly a remarkable analogy throughout. 

When the great monolith is again rescued from the earth, it is 
probable that the question here raised can be finally settled, and we 
shall know whether or not the luckless idol has really been made 
to do duty as an altar, a pillar, a “fainting stone,” a sacrificial 
stone, and a god of the Aztecs, taking in literature three separate 
uncorrelated guises at one and the same time. As to what the 
great sculpture should be called, it is useless to speculate. In time 
it will probably be identified with some god of the aborigines. 
Although not indicating a very high stage of art, it is simple and 


imposing, and compares well with the better-known monoliths of 


the National Museum. Its position at the time of the Conquest 
was certainly not far distant from the spot on which it now stands, 


H. Houmes. 


THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN EUROPE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY:.' 


[ Plate 


IT. 


Niccola Pisano’s attempt to revolutionize sculpture by divorcing art 
and religion failed, because the psychological movement which was 
to bring about the fall of religious art and replace the Christian by 
the classical ideal, although it had begun to show itself in both Church 
and State, had not yet influenced the Fine Arts. His art, grand 
and impressive as it was, raised little response among contemporary 
artists. It was a representation of simply human power sufficient 
unto itself, and this characterizes his ideal as natural: in this he differs 
from the French revival, which, though largely laical, never ceased 
to be religious and supernatural, It is true that the time had come 
in Italy for a change in the arts, and that Niccola gave an impulse 
to the movement; but he cannot be called the leader of the revival 
in sculpture, because he exercised no predominant influence on the 
artists who succeeded him. In fact, they returned to the religious 
ideal, which attained its perfection in Andrea Pisano; and even 
Ghiberti and Donatello did not reach that purely human sublimity 
posited by Niccola in his various types of heads. Niccola’s relation to 
the numerous school that sprang up around him is one of great 
intricacy, and ought to be more clearly defined. The fact, that no 
two of the works attributed to Niccola are in the same style, does 
not seem to have proved a stumbling-block to critics. The share of 
the school in all works except the Pisan pulpit (1260) was very large; 
in the pulpit of Siena (1266-68) and in the shrine of San Domenico 
of Bologna (1267) it certainly preponderated. 

His new departure and display of creative genius consisted in the 
invention, not of new subjects, but of powerful individual types of 
humanity, and he was thoroughly successful only in his heads and most 


1 Continued from page 45 of the JouRNAL. 
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of his nude figures, for his draped figures are devoid of proportion, 
and often, as in the foremost kneeling king at Pisa, quite misshapen.” 
These Roman types created by him are found in their original form 
only in the Pisan pulpit ; at Siena the corresponding figures are infe- 
rior reproductions, whereas the subjects in which there is a deviation 
from the Pisan type show original genius different but parallel to that 
of Niccola.2 The shrine of San Domenico probably was never handled 
by the master: one can detect, at most, but a general relation to his 
known style, while the entire absence of individual character and 
classical spirit in the heads, as well as the presence of a uniformly 
effeminate religiosity of expression, stamp it as the work of a fol- 
lower (Fra Guglielmo Agnelli), from the master’s designs. It would 
seem, then, that. Niccola’s school, even while working from his 
designs and under his direct supervision, failed to be inspired with 
the same spirit. 

As soon as Giovanni was untrammelled, he showed himself to be 
animated by the facile dramatic and naturalistic element of the Gothic 


* The masterly modelling and action of the nude figures in the relief of the Last 
Judgment at Pisa, which ranks in this respect above the pulpit of Siena to which 
it is somewhat related in style, presents a problem diflictilt of solution. All the 
heads that remain differ in type from those of the other reliefs, and remind us of 
the pulpit in San Giovanni at Pistoia: but, furthermore, we find to our surprise in 
this Last Judgment, instead of the massive, reposeful, and sometimes clumsy and 
impassive figures of the other compartments, lithe and finely-proportioned forms, 
full of spirit and action. This difference is quite beyond that arising in the nature 
of the subject. A critical and artistic eye cannot fail to draw a deep line of 
separation between this and the other sculptures of the pulpit, and must find it very 
difficult to believe it to be by the same hand, except at quite an interval of develop- 
ment. If not Niccola, who could be its author? This is impossible to conjecture, 
as all Niccola’s known pupils, excepting Guglielmo Agnelli, were too young to have 
attained this mastery. It is sufficient for our purpose to emphasize the fundamental 
difference of ideal and style. 

It is noticeable that Niccola did not undertake figures in the round, of any im- 
portance, but confined himself to bas-reliefs. This is another point of contrast with 
the French revival. Giovanni, however, produced statues, single and in groups, 
among his first works. 

? What portions of this pulpit belong to each of the five artists who worked on it, 
will always remaina problem. I would suggest that Giovanni might have executed 
most of the corner figures; that the Last Judgment, the adoration of the Magi, and 
the Council of Herod are not characteristic of either Niccola or Giovanni, though 
they are works of great power and talent. The hands of Lapo and Donato, if 
perceptible at all, may be connected with the Crucifixion, the most inferior of the 
reliefs. 
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movement. He gave to it, of course, a stamp peculiar to himself; 
still a comparison will show that we should not be wrong in assign- 
ing to the best artists of France an equal and in some cases a 
superior rank, though their names are unknown to us. It is a 
common and popular fallacy to need a name as a hook on which 
to hang renown: the very fact, that the sculptures of Notre Dame 
and of Chartres are by unknown artists, seems at once to stamp them 
as inferior to those executed by an artist whose fame has been trum- 
peted for centuries, 

Giovanni’s work is very unequal. The pulpit of Sant’ Andrea 
at Pistoia (1301), so much praised, is in reality his most inferior 
work, and cannot bear comparison with that in the neighboring 
church of San Giovanni, attributed to Guglielmo Agnelli the pupil 
of Niccola; which, although very different hands are evident in it, 
seems to the writer to be in many parts the work of Niccola himself. 
In the pulpit of Sant’ Andrea the figures are often shapeless, the 
draperies thin and without modelling, the heads weak and character- 
less, the expression grimace; and the action extravagant: the whole 
has an unfinished, unconscientious appearance. It would seem im- 
possible that the same artist should produce the Madonna and Child 
with adoring angels over the portal of the Cathedral of Florence : the 
simple majesty, dignity, and repose of the figures, and the broad forms 
of the drapery make it one of the most admirable of Giovanni’s 
works, and worthy to stand by the side of the finest compositions 
on Niccola’s Pisan pulpit. Another beautiful work is the tomb of 
Pope Benedict XI., in San Domenico at Perugia (see Perkins, 7us- 
can Sculptors, pl. Iv), which equals the best French work. Other 
single figures by him are fine, like those over the door of the Baptis- 
tery of Pisa; but in his elaborate reliefs he allows a craving for 
artificial and theatrical effect to destroy the harmony of the com- 
position and the character of the individual figures. This is most 
forcibly shown by comparing the relief of the murder of the Inno- 
cents with any of the remarkable single figures placed between each 

‘Still more extravagant was the style of the pulpit which Giovanni executed, 
later, for the Cathedral of Pisa: its scattered fragments when brought together, as 
they have lately been, in order to reconstruct the pulpit, show, as Prof. Dobbert 
remarks, the acme of Giovanni's naturalism, his opposition to real plastic beauty 
and his contrast in this respect to Niccola. All the defects of the Pistoian pulpit 
are here exaggerated and combined with an element of vulgarism. These sculptures 


are rightly regarded as proofs of a foreign—probably German—influence. 
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relief on the Pistoia pulpit. Even in execution the contrast is evident : 
hasty and careless in the reliefs, full of careful detail in the figures. 

The question naturally arises, whence did Giovanni adopt a style 
not derived from his father or any other Italian artist, but which was 
strikingly Gothic. Was it not from an outside impulse, from the 
great movement going on throughout Central Europe? It is proba- 
ble that the influence of foreign schools on the Pisan was important 
and continuous ; and all will recognize the affected pose of many 
of the Pisan figures, with twisted neck and uneven posture, in 
the earlier sculptures of Strassburg and the figures at Reims and 
Chartres belonging to the latter half of the thirteenth century, as well 
as in some of the German sculptures. Vasari, in his life of Niccola 
and Giovanni, mentions German sculptors as working with them : 
and, besides, we know in particular of a Ramo di Paganello de U/- 
tramontanis, as gaining a great reputation at Siena (1277 to beg. Xv). 
It is uncertain whether we are to regard these foreign masters as 
really Germans, or as belonging to the Rhenish or French schools. 

It is unnecessary to enter the limits of the fourteenth century 
and speak of the new allegorical school ; of the interesting reliefs 
on Giotto’s Campanile; of Andrea Pisano; or of the wonder- 
ful facade of Orvieto. Many works of this period show the con- 
tinuance of foreign influence; and in no case could the fagade of 
the Cathedral of Orvieto be adduced as a criterion of the state of 
the art in Italy, for it bears strong evidence of a foreign origin and 
of at least two very different schools ; and there are many reasons for 
believing it to have been executed under the direction, if not by the 
hands, of foreign sculptors. However, the real question is not, which 
is better, the French work of the thirteenth or the Italian of the 


>The two central pilasters, with their broad squarely-built figures, strongly- 
marked Northern physiognomies, and intricate symbolism, are apparently concep- 
tions of one mind, and this mind not of Italy. The Creation and Judgment 
pilasters, on the extreme right and left, have many points in common; the 
latter, though inferior in treatment of the human figure and the drapery, exceis in 
forcible dramatism. The Creation pier reminds of Andrea Pisano, who probably 
came to Orvieto, but is superior to any known work of his. It is not easy to see 
where the foreign element in these sculptures begins and ends: it may be due to 
foreign sculptors whose Northern style a residence in Italy had modified. The 
above-mentioned sculptor Ramo di Paganello, who was maestro dell’ opera at Orvieto 
at the beginning of the xiv cent., probably gave the design, if he did not take part 


in the execution, of the reliefs, 
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fourteenth century : it is simply one of precedence in the revival of 
the thirteenth century. 

In France the change in the Fine Arts which we call the 
“transition”’ from the Romanesque to the Gothic cannot, as in 
Italy, be separated from the general movement in the consciousness 
which was at work during the second half of the twelfth century. 
Viollet-le-Duc remarks: “ L’évolution de Vart Frangais coincide 
avee le developpement de l’esprit communal, l’affaisement de l’étas 
monastique et l’aurore de l’unité politique.” This desire to find an 
exclusively laical tendency in the revival was to be expected from 
Viollet-le-Duce’s anti-Catholic standpoint. This view has been op- 
posed with force and abundant proof by Anthyme Saint-Paul in his 
volume, Viollet-le-Duc, ses travaux et son syst?me archéologiques (1881), 
which is one of the most important contributions of this decade to the 
study of the revival in France, especially in architecture. It is not 
to be denied that, although the monastic orders seem to have given 
the first impulse to the new development, during the transitional 
period, art no longer remained their almost exclusive property, 
and became more laical without ceasing to be religious, and that 
individual artists began to be prominent and to gain renown. 
The building of the great cathedrals may not have caused, but 
it certainly assisted and hastened, the development of the Gothic. 
The same spirit which formed the great Scholastics, the spirit of 
systematization, of comprehensive and encyclopedic learning, gov- 
erned also the plastic arts. The irregular and unsystematic selection 
of subjects which ruled during the Romanesque period, when local 
legends were often represented and no unity of purpose held in view, 
was entirely abandoned; there arose classes of subjects, differently 
co-ordinated, of a most complicated and at the same time most 
orderly character, taken chiefly from the Old and New Testaments, 
but including also symbolic and allegorical subjects, new creations 
of the medieval artist. It is true that many of these subjects 
had already been represented here and there by Romanesque 
art, but very seldom in any real correlation. The encyclopedic 
spirit is shown, however, in the wonderful Hortus Deliciarum 
of ec. 1180. Didron has called special attention to the fact, 
evident in itself, that the sculptures of the Gothic cathedrals are 
the carrying out by Art of the system embodied in the general 
encyclopedias of the period, as an example of which he selects the 
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Speculum Uhniversale of Vincent de Beauvais. The aim of the 
sculptors was to represent the history of the world, symbolical, 
moral and historical, in series of grand correlated cycles, of epics in 
marble. It is said that art for art’s sake does not allow the subject 
to influence a critic in his judgment of an artist; but if imagination, 
invention, and a perception of unity and harmony, are to be con- 
sidered in ranking an artist, then, in comparison, how inferior a posi- 
tion must be assigned to the Italian sculptors of the Gothic period. 
Let us turn from the thought which inspired the French sculptor 
of the thirteenth century to the form in which he clothed it. During 
the short period embracing the few years before and after 1200 both 
schools, the archaic and the new, worked together. Perhaps it is 
hardly correct to speak of two schools; the merging was so subtle 
and so much more rapid in certain provinces that, during this 
short period of rare activity, the older artists, who held to the 
methods in which they had long worked, were often employed side by 
side with younger artists who strongly felt the influences of the 
new movement. As was natural, the change in sculpture did 
not show itself until nearly fifty years after the beginning of the 
architectural revolution initiated in 1140 at St. Denis. The statues 


at the portal of S. Anne at Notre Dame are good examples of 


the transition from the architectonic figures of ¢. 1140 to the graceful 
productions of Chartres (1230-1240), still holding to the earlier 
slender and compassed forms, but with new elements of beauty 
in face and drapery (pl. x1); while the sculpture of Laon, exe- 
cuted also about 1210, shows the new style in an unformed, some- 
what rude condition. The encyclopedia was developed with greater 
or less detail at Laon, Etampes, Reims, Chartres and Amiens in 
different styles and degrees of merit. 

The revival in sculpture soon spread from the Ile-de-France, 
its birth-place, on all sides, and swept before it many of the existing 
local distinctions, so that an individualistic, self-conscious move- 
ment, instead of producing, as would seem natural, a greater diver- 
sity, led to a unification of the fine arts by the annihilation of 
many of the provincial schools, and the substitution of a more 
general ideal. This was true in sculpture as in architecture and the 

® We do not mean to indicate by the term “revolution” any violent, antagonistic 
movement: on the contrary, we hold to the view that the Gothic is a perfectly 
logical and natural successor to the Romanesque. 
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smaller arts, and resulted in the establishment of a truly Frankish 
type in art. This does not imply that any one familiar with the 
subject cannot easily recognize works belonging to the various 
schools of Ile-de-France, Champagne, Burgundy, Normandy, Anjou, 
ete.; but that the distinctions between them were never radical, and 
became fainter as time passed, 

Notwithstanding this unity, French sculpture certainly was not, 


as some suppose, turned out from one mould, without any mark of 


individuality. There was as great a difference between its chefs- 
d’ceuvre and the productions of inferior artists, as between the works 
of Niceola and those of one of his obscure followers. It is not 
necessary, in order to stamp as a genius the sculptor of the figures on 
the northern porch of Chartres, that his name should be known; 
nor is it difficult to realize that Jean de Chelles, who sculptured in 
1257 (see pl. ur) the beautiful side-portal of Notre Dame, was 
a far more ideal and perfect artist than the naturalistic sculptor 
who represented the same subject, the stoning of Saint Stephen, on 
the small portal at Bourges. The gradual expansion of the new 
style is easily traceable: at N. Dame itself the earlier statues of the 
Porte Ste. Anne, as already noticed, are somewhat related to the 
Romanesque; but the main portal and the Porte de la Vierge 
(ce. 1215-1220) show a far more developed and freer art, though 
hardly a dozen years could have elapsed. Between 1230 and 1240 
were executed most of the sculptures of Chartres ; then come those 
of Bourges, Amiens and Reims, all within a period of forty years 
at most. The sculptors at Bourges are more naturalistic and coarse, 
and less artistic: those of Reims combine religious fervor with rich- 
ness of form and beauty of pose; their types begin to lack the sim- 


plicity of Notre Dame and even of Chartres. The fullest devel- 


opment before the decadence, is attained, shortly after the middle of 


the century, in the statues of the interior of the Sainte Chapelle. 

In order to make more definite the comparison between these 
national schools, let us examine some of the important elements 
which enter into sculpture, and see how the French school meets 
these requirements, as compared with the Italian. 

Anyone familiar with Byzantine ivories and miniatures, with Ro- 
manesque frescos and the mosaics, as well as with the pre-Pisan 
sculptures, will recognize that Niccola and his successors retained the 
subjects that had been handed down to them from preceding 
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centuries, preserving, in many, even the details of the composition. 
Allegory was not unknown, but did not at first become popular: a 
fine early example of it is the fountain at Perugia by 

Niccola and Giovanni. It was only during the first ’YPXTO% °F 

part of the fourteenth century that Italian sculptors pers. 
attempted to depart much from tradition and to create 

new subjects. Then Giotto’s Campanile and the fagade of the cathedral 
of Orvieto show a decided change in this respect. At Orvieto bib- 
lical scenes are conceived with an exuberance of invention and a 
beauty of treatment most unexpected. It is the only fagade in Italy 
which has such a series of reliefs, and it stands alone in concep- 
tion and style—a perpetual enigma. The small reliefs on Giotto’s 
Campanile are the most notable examples of the allegorical subjects 
so common in France. Much stress has been laid upon the influence 
of Dante in producing the allegorical spirit of this time in sculpture 
and painting: it would be far simpler to bear in mind that there are 
few allegories in Italian sculpture of which examples are not to be 
found in earlier French works or even in the Romanesque sculpture 
of Italy.” As a rule, the Italian sculptors of this period (except- 
ing Niceola) were deficient in psychological feeling and in the ex- 
pression of character,* as well as in power of imagination, and 
wanting in the religious sentiment which inspires original creations 
in the sphere of Christian art. They have an excess of personal, 
biographical incident, which is another point of contrast with 
French art. Niccola and Giovanni also lack the intuition of in- 
dividual beauty characteristic of the subject treated: their com- 
positions do not possess that unity in which the French sculpture 
excels from a perception of the concordance of type, consciousness, 


and subject. 


7The Trivium and Quadrivium of the Campanile, the Virtues of the Pisan pulpit 
and of Balduccio, and the allegorical figures on the fountain of Perugia had their 
prototypes on most of the French cathedrals; while for others, like the Labors of 
the twelve months, the signs of the Zodiac, etc., it is only necessary to remember 
the cathedrals of Ferrara, Arezzo and Verona. 

* Another exception must be made for the sculptor of some of the reliefs on the 
Siena pulpit (Adoration of Magi, Last Judgment, and Council of Herod). If he 
is neither Niccola nor Giovanni, we are tempted to call him Arnolfo, as we know 
that ‘Arnolfo’s share in the pulpit was important. The heads in these reliefs are 
careful and masterly studies, full of character and individuality; some are evidently 


faithful portraits. 
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The capacity of the French sculptor to invent types and subjects 
knew hardly any bounds. The eighteen hundred statues and figures 
at Chartres and the almost equal number at Amiens, Reims and 
Paris exemplify the extent of his creative imagination. Even in 
the interpretation of the same subject, the different artists show a 
remarkable fertility of invention and no tendency to imitate: both 
in conception and in artistic treatment, hardly any two examples are 
alike. The twelfth-century sculptor blocked out statues faithfully 
reproducing the individuals among whom he lived and worked: 
but the Gothic artist possessed a higher psychological perception ; he 
embodied, with the eye of genius, the leading characteristics of a 
class of individuals, of a society, of a race. This typical form of 
individualization went hand in hand with a great development of 
portraiture® and of genre sculpture.” 

The dramatic element played an important part in the Pisan 
school, and with Giovanni was often carried to great 
excess. The French sculptor usually aimed at repose : 
he had some of the Greek aversion to violent action, 


DRAMATIC 
ELEMENT. 


and never sought to produce exaggerated or even striking effects. 
Still, one often meets with scenes where the feeling is none the less 
intense for being quiet, and others where the action is quite pronounced, 
as in the execution of St, Stephen on the side-portal of Notre Dame 
(pl. 11). Early examples, of the end of the twelfth century, are the 
two reliefs over the portal at Senlis: the beautiful group represent- 
ing six angels placing the Virgin in her tomb is full of true dramatic 
power and grace. A weird and startling dramatism is embodied in a 
small group on the central front-portal of Notre Dame: it is the 
figure of Death on a horse, upon whose rider, a charming youth, she 
has just inflicted a mortal wound: the grim and fateful female figure 


® As early as the end of the xm cent. there are examples of portraiture: e. g. por- 
trait-statues of Philip-Augustus and of St. Louis in Notre Dame, of Hugues Fou- 
cault at the Cath. of Mantes; the sarcophagus of Thibault ITI (d. 1201) formerly in 
Notre Dame had ten figures of members of his family; statues of Raymond Béran- 
ger and Beatrice his wife, at Aix: statues of Kings of France, including Philippe 
le Bel, and that of Enguerrand de Marigny, erected in 1299 in the Palais de Justice ; 
each successive King added his own statue (Em. David, Hist. de la Sculpture Fran- 
guise, pp. 55, 57, 66, 72). 

10 Cf, episodes in life of students of University of Paris on S. portal of transept 


at N. Dame. 
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with bandaged eyes, the lean unearthly horse, the youth bent back- 
ward with his long hair streaming are full of tragedy. 

The study of drapery in its manifold effects has hardly ever been 
carried to a greater degree of perfection than at this time in France. 
Although Gothie drapery often has a strongly classical 
character, especially like the pure Greek type, it would 
be wrong to attribute this excellence to an imitation of the Antique: 


Fia. 15. 


in fact, a great part of the originality of the French sculptor con- 
sisted in his prolific invention of artistically-conceived drapery. This 
exemplifies the truth, that draped figures stand for the highest form 
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of sculpture and the most perfect presentation of the human indi- 


vidual, keeping physical beauty in due subordination to beauty of 


mind, It seems probable that the artist in making his preliminary 
sketches first drew the nude figure in the desired position and after- 
ward draped it; thus explaining the admirable pose which is inva- 
riably to be seen in the sculptures of the thirteenth century. At 
times, and for some higher artistic reason, the arrangement of the 
drapery was not as it would naturally hang. One great merit is 
that the drapery never overcomes the figure, and that no attention 
is called to it by artificial means. A fine example of single drapery 


effects is given in fig. 15, a mutilated statue from the W. facade of 


N. Dame at Auxerre," and the drapery on many figures at Chartres 
(ef. pl. 11) is beautifully managed. Composition in drapery was 
also well-studied, and often results in most harmonious and even 
dramatic effects. The resurrection scene on the lintel of Notre 
Dame (pl. X1) is an instance."* Here, contrary to all custom, the 
figures are draped: there is life in the movement, a sweep to the 
drapery, harmony in the lines, and unity in the composition. 
Was this perfection of drapery attained at the expense of the figure? 
This leads to the further enquiry : Did these sculptors study the nude? 
the antique? and were they acquainted with any canons 
pee ves anf of proportion? I suppose that these queries would be 
quite generally answered in the negative,—but, strangely 
enough, it would seem to be otherwise. The Gothie sculptor con- 
sidered the study of the nude to be a part of his scientific training, 
but he used it in a subordinate relation entirely: it was a necessary 
step to a proper comprehension and representation of the draped 
figure. The spirit and taste of the age did not favor the display 
of the human form, a display which, as no one will dispute, would 
have been most unsuitable in the treatment of religious art, and which 
always attends the degradation of its ideal. The sketch-book of the 
French architect Vilard de Honnecourt (1230-—1240)," for example, 


gives a number of figures drawn from the life, and drawn in a most 


Viollet le Due, Dictionnaire, pp. 253-4. 

This lintel was restored in 1853; how extensively I do not know: the two 
lower heads on the left, of a woman and a child, seem to me modern; perhaps also 
that of the King in the centre. 

13 Lassus, Fac-simile of the sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, an architect of the thir- 
teenth century: translated and edited by R. Willis. London, 1859, Parker. 
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realistic manner: this certifies to the use of models. There is not 
the slightest reason to consider Vilard as an exception: in fact he 
was not even a sculptor by profession. The scenes in which the 
mediaeval sculptor allowed himself to display the human figure were 
few ; the most common was that of the Last Judgment. The dif- 
ferent methods of treating this subject are interesting : it is vigorous 
at Chartres, vulgar at Bourges, artistic and refined at Reims; but 
nowhere is there an approach made to Nieccola’s mastery of the 
nude human form, as shown in his Pisan pulpit. It is true that 
none of Niceola’s successors inherited this mastery, which is in strik- 
ing contrast to his ineapacity in the draped figures. 

The manner of modelling the figure under the drapery is another 
interesting feature: in French sculpture this is done to perfection, 
without superfluity of drapery, but also without undue prominence 
of the form beneath, or that meretricity of conception which so char- 
acterized the Renaissance. Niccola never attained this modelling, 
and Giovanni very seldom. Geometry, as is well-known, entered 
largely into Gothic architecture, but it was a most striking feature 
in sculpture, as well. By the adoption of certain geometrical rules 
for establishing the relations of the different parts of the body, 
French sculptors seem to have laid down a canon of proportion. 
Were it not visible in the works themselves, it would be proved by 
the album of Vilard de Honnecourt, which contains many sketches 
of this kind, in which he not only shows how to outline the human 
figure in every conceivable position, but applies similar geometrical 
tests to the drawing of dogs, horses, lions, birds, ete. (cf. Viollet- 
le-Due, Dictionnaire, vit. 265-269). 

The study of the antique is attributable, in a certain measure, to 
the Pisan school, but especially to Niccola, as it is hardly percep- 
tible in subsequent sculptors. The opinion that French afhes 
sculptors of the thirteenth century were certainly on 

ANTIQUE, 
an equality with those of* Italy, if not in the study— 
for which they had not the same opportunities—at least in the 
application of the antique, may seem paradoxical. But in those days 
artists travelled very extensively, through not only their own but 
foreign countries, and this enabled them to see and sketch antique 
sculpture, Of course, the works chosen for study were usually the 
draped statues, and of such Roman works we find more than one 
sketch in Vilard. A classical feeling, perceptible in some of the 
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French schools, did not exist in others: it is seen in the best statues 
of Chartres and Reims. Of the latter Didron remarks that they 
are “chefs-d’ceuvre that will bear comparison with the finest statues 
of antiquity. In action, expression, and design they are almost 
unequalled... In the rich yet free arrangement of the drapery 
these works are especially classical.” 

We see, then, (1) that the development of sculpture in France led 
gradually, towards 1200, to the rise of a grand ideal school, which 
set up for itself a type of perfection after which it was continually 
striving, and which combined perfection of teenique and the study 
of human nature with a wealth of ideas and conceptions: (2) that this 
sculpture attained its fullest development before Niccola executed in 
1260 his famous pulpit, and nearly half a century before the genuine 
foundation of the Pisan school by Giovanni : (3)that the types of the 
Pisan school after Niecola may well be considered, not as entirely 
original with them, but as ante-dated by foreign works, French or 
German : (4) that French sculpture, though inferior to Italian in its 
treatment of the nude, far excels it in the use of drapery and in 
the conception of the draped figure: and (5) that in the sphere of 
fertility of invention, comprehensive genius, psychological power, 
conception of characteristic beauty, and unity of form and ideal, 
the preéminence of the French is indisputable. 

We must, then, conclude, that to France belongs not only priority 
but superiority in the revival of sculpture in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. 

A. L. FroruHincuam, JR. 
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NOTES. 


Nore on J. R. S. STERRETY?r’s “ INSCRIPTIONS OF Assos. 


In addition to the corrections proposed by Mr. Ramsay to the 
inscriptions from Assos (Journal, 1. p. 149 and foll.), | would add 
a remark referring to No. Dr. Sterrett reads 
VEOTY TUS. This translation of the latin title principe m jure ntutis is 
unknown to me; inscriptions and authors give only zpozpetos ts 
my Traité 


veotytos and as I have observed in 


Pepigraphie grecque, p. 533. In consequence, I propose to restore 


TYS VEOTHTOS. Compare Monumentum Aneyranum, ed. 
Mommsen, p. 52: 02 ‘Pwmatwy 


SALOMON REINACH. 


Corrections To W. M. Ramsay’s “ Nores AND INSCRIPTIONS 
From Asta Mrnor.’’? 


II. 


In these inscriptions on p. 140, where Dr. Roehl read EN=»PIOY, 
I read ENESPIOY: I understood that the otherwise unknown word 
évédveov might denote the rows of seats in the theatre, and interpreted 
the inscription as recording that “ four benches, reckoning from this 
point, were appropriated to the Porters who unite in the worship of 
Asklepios.” After the paper was in print, it occurred to me that the 
first letter was not E but C with a small upsilon within it: I again 
consulted the stone, and found that this is certainly the case. The 


unparalleled word ¢vedpeuv is therefore dismissed, and ovredpcov takes 


1 Pape rs of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. 1, 1885, pp. 1-90. 
? Journal, 1. pp. 138-151. 
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its place, Svy¢édpcov can have nothing to do with the theatre : it must 
be the Senate-house. My interpretation therefore falls to the ground. 
Billoa may denote either benches, or pedestals similar to the square 
block on which the inscription is engraved, and the latter sense must 


probably be accepted in this case. 
Iv. 
Mr. Sterrett’s recent journey has thrown a flood of light on the 


topographical points discussed here, and on many others besides : and, 


if he performs the work of publication as well as he has that of 


exploration, his account of his journey will be one of the most 


important events in the study of Anatolian Antiquities. 
* 
In Xxxr it would require less correction of Mr. Sterrett’s copy 
to read afe] for [et]. 1 omitted inadvertently two other necessary 
corrections in the text, Fl(aviis) for f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), and 


[p]iis for diis. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
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REVUE DE LA NUMISMATIQUE GRECQUE ET 
ROMAINE, 


I.—TRAVAUX PUBLIES DANS LES RECUEILS PERIODIQUES. 


Je me propose de donner périodiquement a VY American Journal of 
Archeology une revue sommaire des principaux travaux sur la numis- 
matique et un apercu des découvertes récentes dans cette branche des 
sciences archéologiques. Je me restreindrai, en général, a la numis- 
matique grecque et romaine: elle seule, en effet, est d’un intérét général. 
La numismatique du moyen Age a foreément une portée plus restreinte : 
chacune de ses branches n’ayant, le plus souvent, d’importance que pour 
Vhistoire locale de tel ou tel pays. Je ne ferai done cucre a’ xception 
que pour les médailles de la Renaissance qui, tant par leur mérite artis- 
tique que par l’histoire des artistes qui les ont modelées, sont dignes, au 
premier chef, de fixer l’attention de tous ceux qui s’intéressent 4 [histoire 
de l'art en général. Dans le courrier d’aujourd’hui, je m’oceuperai ex- 
clusivement des travaux publiés dans les Re vues et les recut ils periodiques 
sur la numismatique greeque et romaine, réservant pour une autre com- 


munication une revue des livre s de numismatique le s plus récents. 


La numismatique de I’Etrurie s’est enrichie de deux mémoires qui 
contribueront dans une certaine mesure 4 éclaircir les nombreux problémes 
d’attribution, de lecture et de chronologie que souléve la série des monnaies 
étrusques. Le premier est di au P. Garrucci qui vient de mourir; il 
traite des origines du monnayage d'or et d’argent en Etrurie.' On sait 
que les plus anciennes piéces ¢trusques en or et en argent portent des 
types copiés sur des monnaies grecques, la Gorgone et le lion; le P. Gar- 
rucci remarque, d’autre part, que ces piéces sont frappées dans le systéme 
attico-euboique inauguré par Solon. Les Etrusques ont pris des types de 
monnaies greeques et ils ont appliqué dans leur monnayage l’étalon 
monétaire des Athéniens; par suite, leurs plus anciennes espéces ne 
sauraient remonter & une époque antérieure 4 l’an 160 de Rome (594 
av. J. C.). 

Le second des travaux numismatiques sur I’Etrurie est celui de M. I. 
Falchi ;* il traite spécialement de Vetulonia. L’auteur place l’emplace- 


1 Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique, 2e trimestre, 1884. 


* Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 
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ment de cette ville sur la colline de Colonna, prés du marais de Castig- 
lione della Piseara, au point of la Table de Peutinger marque Velinis. 
Les pics es portant la lear nde étrusque VATL sont de Vetulonia ; il ya des 
sextans, des quadrans et des onces. Les monnaies d’argent a revers lisse 
attribuées, par M. Falchi, 4 Vetulonia, ont été par la plupart des numis- 
matistes classées Populonia; M. Falehi plaide en faveur de l’antiquité 
et de importance prépondérante de Vetulonia. 

M. de Hirsch a publié un certain nombre de piéces intéressantes de sa 
collection, sous le titre: Monnaies de Thrace et de Macédoine. Nous 
signalerons notamment un tétradrachme archaique de Chersonesus de 
Thrace: Lion passant, 4 droite, retournant la téte. RB. Téte casquée de 
Minerve 4 gauche, dans un carré creux. Il y a aussi des piéces archaiques 
des Bisaltes avee Vinscription BIZ AATIKON, qui est rétrograde sur les 
plus anciens exemplaires ; une monnaie attribuée dubitativement a Getas, 
roi des Edoniens; un tétradrachme de Sermyle, avee <EPMYAIKON; des 
pieces des rois de Péonie Lyeceius et Audoléon; un tétradrachme d’Alex- 
andre le Grand, avee une feuille de palmier, symbole qui ne figure pas 
dans la nomenclature de L. Miller; enfin, un statére d’or de Démétrius 
Poliorcéte, intéressant 4 cause de ses monogrammes. 

Nous devons nous ¢tendre ici spécialement sur la numismatique de Vile 
de Crete qui s’est récemment enrichic d’études qui contribueront dans une 
large mesure & la préparation d’une monographie générale des monnaies 
dle cette ile, travail qui rendrait tant de services 4 Varchéologie et a l’his- 
toire. M. Warwick Wroth rédigeant le catalogue des monnaies crétoises 
du British Museum, a publié une étude préparatoire 4 ce classement.’ I 
restitue & Allaria le tétradrachme du British Museum sur lequel on peut 
lire AA ou AA et que Ferdinand Bompois attribuait 4 la Laconie; la 
restitution de M. Wroth est justifi¢ée par l’existence de piéces aux mémes 
types, portant AAAAPIQTAN. Le méme auteur signale comme particu- 
li¢rement intéressant le tétradrachme suivant d’Aptera: ATTTAPAIQN 
Téte d’Artémis 4 droite; devant, TYGOAQPOY. R. TTTOAIOIKO8. 
Guerrier armé du bouclier, de la lance et de la cuirasse, étendant la main 
i gauche, sur un arbre. Le nom TYGOAQPOY est celui de artiste qui 
a fabriqué la médaille ; TTTOAIOIKOS est un nom de magistrat. Le guer- 
rier du revers est, d’aprés M. Wroth, Pteras, le fondateur d’Aptera. 

Parmi les piéces de Cnossus, nous remarquons les deux suivantes: 1. 
Le Minotaure agenouillé 4 droite et tenant dans sa main une pierre. RB. 
Téte jeune, 4 droite, dans un carré formé de méandres, Arg. Les méan- 
dres représentent évidemment le fameux labyrinthe ; quant a la téte qui 


*Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique, 1° trim., 1884. 


* The Numismatic Chronicle, 1884, p. 1 et suiv. 
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est au centre, M. Wroth voudrait y voir celle de Thésée, et il la compare 
avec la figure de ce héros combattant le Minotaure, sujet représenté sur 
une cylix du British Museum.—2. Taureau bondissant & gauche et em- 
portant Europe sur son dos; dessous, deux dauphins. Ry. KNQ2IQN: 
le labyrinthe; entre les lettres K et N de la légende, une étoile. On a 
réuni sur cette piece de bronze les types de Cnossus et de Gorty ne; c'est 
peut-Ctre une monnaie d’association entre ces deux villes. Polybe raconte 
(IV., 038-05; vir., 12, 9) qu’en an 220 av. J.C. il y cut effectivement 
une alliance offensive et défensive entre Cnossus et Gortyne. *M. Wroth 
ajoute encore de judicieuses remarques pour distinguer les tétes de 
Jupiter, d’ Apollon ou de Minos sur les monnaies de Cnossus. 

La belle téte de femme qui figure sur les tétradrachmes de Cydonia 
signés de l’artiste NEYANTO® est celle de la déesse Diktynna ou 
Britomartis, honorée dans la plupart des villes de la Créte et qu’on 
assimile 4 Artémis. Au revers, le héros chasseur qui bande son are, avec 
son chien ou un loup a ses pieds, est Cydon, le fondateur de la ville, a 
moins que ce soit simplement le chasseur du Bérécynthe et des Monts 
Blancs voisins de Cydonia. La tétradrachme suivant est inédit: AIGQN. 
Téte de Minerve a droite. Fr KYAQNIA. Chouette sur une am- 
phore renversée (type athénien); 4 droite, une louve ou une chienne (?) 
allaitant un enfant. 

M. Wroth publie un nouvel exemplaire d’un tétradrachme d’Eleu- 
therna, trés archaique et dont Fr. Lenormant a déja fait ressortir tout 
Pintérét :° Chasseur armé de l’are et poursuivant avec son chien le gibier, 
dens une forét de sapins.s EAEYOEP (en légende rétrograde). 
Diktynna ou Artémis crétoise accompagnée de son chien et s’apprétant a 
tirer de l’are. Fr. Lenormant a fait remarquer le costume de l’archer: 
ila les jambes nues et le haut du corps enveloppé d’une courte jaquette 
colante et serrée a la taille, qui descend 4 peine au bas des fesses et fait 
sail lic par devant, oi elle encore plus courte. C’est exactement l’habille- 
meat de deux chasseurs figurés sur une plaque de bronze découpée a jour, 
quia été achetée a la vente Castellani par la musée du Louvre. Nous 
avois li des représentations certaines des célébres archers crétois, dans la 
prenicre motié du y* siécle avant notre ére, archers que toutes les armées 
engaeaient comme mercenaires et qui continuérent ce rdle dans les 
troupes romaines. L’interprétation de M. Wroth différe un peu de celle 
de Lenormant. I] voit dans le type du droit l’Apollon chasseur et par- 
ticulitrement chasseur des chévres crétoises, fameuses dans la mythologie. 

Il a’est peut-¢tre pas de numismatique qui renferme encore autant de 


points obscurs et intéressants que la numismatique crétoise: non seule- 


5 Reve numismatique, 3e serie, T. 1. 1883. 
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ment les types sont difficiles 4 interpréter, mais les légendes elles-mémes 
soulévent plus d’un probléme. Les piéces qui portent la lévende rétrograde 
AMIZADOTMOUVTSOA 

qu’on interpréte to zaina, “le type de Gortyne,” zaina, du verbe 
TALety, frapper, ees pieces, dis-je, ont été longtemps une véritable erux 
interpretum pour les numismatistes et méme les paléographes, & cause de 
certaines lettres qui ont encore la forme phénicienne. Sur d’autres 
médailles, on lit IOFVMIT, qu’on interpréte par ou 
mais n’est-ce-pas la une simple hypothése ? 

A Phoestus, M. Wroth décrit une monnaie déjd connue, qui a une 

légende analogue a celle que nous venons de citer pour Gortyne : 

AMIADJOTUOITMIAD 

zaiva, Une autre pitce de Gortyne avec la légende archaique 
UOITMIAD, Yareriov, a des types fort curieux: Europe assise & gauche, 
étend la main vers un taureau qui s’avance vers elle et dont on n’apercoit 
que ln téte et les pattes de devant. R. Un homme jeune, nu, assis sur 
un rocher, tient un caducée. Le premier type a trait évidemment a une 
des phas s du my the de Venlévement Europe par le taureau ; le second 
représente Hephaistos, protecteur de lenfance du Jupiter de Crete. 

A Polyrhenium, Wroth signale les piéces signées de l'artiste TTY6O- 
AQPOS, puis, un magnifique tétradrachme sur lequel on voit une tét 
qu’on a généralement prise pour un Apollon barbu, mais qui représents 
en réalité Persée roi de Macédoine ou plutét Philippe V., ’ennemi de 
Etoliens et de la ville de Cnossus, que les Polyrhéniens appelérent a leur 
secours. 

La tétradrachme suivant de Priansus est inédit: Téte de Gorgone de 
face. BR. Archer nu, agenouillé, tirant de l’'are—C’est probablemeat 
Hercule tirant les oiseaux du lac de Stymphale. 

Nous mentionnerons encore une pitce donnée par M. Wroth a Thalassa, 
et frappée au type de lempereur Domitien. Le revers porte: ET! 
NEOKYAOY ®A. avee le type de Jupiter assis. L’attribution de cate 
monnaie a la Créte et A une ville Tha/assa est trés incertaine. 

J'ai moi-méme publié® quelques monnaies crétoises inédites, des viles 
d’Axus, Hierapytna, Lappa, Phaestus, Praesus, Priansus, choisies dans les 
récentes acquisitions du Cabinet de France. Parmi ces piéces, je signa rai 
spécialement une drachme de Tibére frappée 4 Lappa avec la légende 
AATT et une monnaie archaique de Praesus, dont voici la descripion : 
Taureau tourné 4 gauche, baissant et retournant la téte; dessous, un 
enfant agenouillé. RB. SIAG'T (llpae . . , rétrograde). Hercule 
nu, agenouillé et tirant de l’are. Le type du droit est trés diffeile a 


© Revue numismatique, 2e trimestre, 1885. 
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interpréter. I] se rapporte évidemment a une des légendes de l’enfance 
de Zeus Apyrayev74s; mais laquelle? Le type est pourtant bien clair: le 
taureau baissant et retournant la téte ne saurait étre pris ni pour la vache 
Io, ni pour la chévre Amalthée allaitant Jupiter: c’est bien le méme tau- 
reau qui enléve Europe et qui figure seul sur des piéces de Praesus méme, 
id une époque un peu moins ancienne, et l’enfant qui est accroupi sous 
le taureau est probablement Jupiter, mais je ne connais aucune des 
données de la fable qui se rapporte a cette scéne. Personne n’a pu encore 
expliquer parfaitement le type de la piéce de Gortyne od l'on voit une 
jeune nymphe, semblable 4 Europe, qui se défend contre les caresses d’un 
aigle posé sur ses genoux, tandis qu’une téte de taureau adhére au trone 
de l’arbre sur lequel la nymphe est assise. On n’a pas réussi non plus a 
pénétrer le sens d’une autre médaille de Phaestus qui nous montre, au 
revers, un taureau presque cornupéte, et au droit, le méme arbre que sur 
les médailles de Gorty ne, miais a la place d’ Europe, un je une homme Assis 
et tenant un cog sur ses genoux. En revanche, il y a déja longtemps que 
M. le baron de Witte’ a expliqué les picces de la méme ville qui portent 
linseription TAAQN avee un personnage ‘ailé: c’est le géant de bronze 
Talos foreé par Héphaistos, gardien de Vile de Créte, qui faisait trois fois 
par jour, suivant les uns, trois fois par an suivant d’autres, le tour de Vile 
pour emp<cher les étrangers d’y aborder. 

C’est une étude tout a fait originale que Ceé lle que M. J. P. Six a con- 
sucrée au satrape Mazaios ;* elle est remplie de faits nouveaux et intéres- 
sants pour la numismatique, l’histoire et l’archéologie orientale. La 
longue inscription araméenne des statéres de Tarse publiés par le due de 
Luynes dans sa Numismatique des Satrapies (pl. u1., 1, et pl. 1v., 2-4), 
dans laquelle on a cru trouver le nom d’Absohar, est dcfinitivement ex- 
pliquée par M. Six. II n’est plus question d’Absohar, personnage tout a 
fait inconnu du reste, et qui ne doit son existence éphémére qu’a un nun 
mal formé et pris pour un zain; il s’agit au contraire de Mazaios, satrape 
d’ Arbarnahra (Transeuphratique) et de Cilicie. Ce satrape est cité plus 
d'une fois par les historiens 4 propos des évyénements qui eurent lieu dans 
la seconde moitié du rv°® siécle. De 362 environ, 4 350, Mazaios est a 
la téte de la Cilicie, et peut-ctre de Chypre, et cest lui qui, de concert 
avec le satrape de Syrie, Bélésis, s’oppose aux \ illes de Phénicie révoltées, 
en attendant l’arrivée du roi de Perse Ochus. Mazaios succéde 4 Bélésis 
en Syrie, tout en gardant Ja Cilicie ; il devient satrape a la fois de la 
Transeuphratique et de la Ciseuphratique ; enfin, il est satrape de Baby- 


lonie depuis 331 jusqu’en 328. Ainsi, Mazaios put faire battre monnaie 
Jusq ’ 


7 Revue numismatique, 1840, p. 188. 
* Numismatic Chronicle, part 1884. 
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pendant prés de trente ans en Cilicie, pendant plus de quinze ans en 
Svrie pour le roi de Perse, et pendant trois ans 4 Babylone pour Alex- 
andre le Grand. M. Six passe en revue tout le monnayage araméen de 
Cilicie, et il montre que toutes les piéces qui portent la fameuse inscrip- 
tion *H% qu’on a voulu interpréter notamment par Mazda, ne portent 
pas autre chose que le nom méme de Mazaios (ou Mazdaios). 

Nous ne pouvons suivre M. Six dans la démonstration de cette décou- 
verte ni dans le beau classement qu’il fait de toutes les émissions cilici- 
ennes jusqu’aux Séleucides. Qu’on nous permette pourtant de dire que 
certaines assertions de M. Six nous paraissent encore fort hypothétiques. 
Ainsi, il lit Tarcamos, le nom que le due de Luynes lisait Dernds, et M. 
Waddington Datames; la nouvelle lecture ne me parait pas plus justifiée 
que celles auxquelles elle est substituée. De méme M. Six veut recon- 
naitre le dieu Ana, avee la légende N3N sur certaines piéces de ce Tar- 
camos. Mais qu’est-ce que le dieu Ana? est-ce la forme syrienne du dieu 
assyrien Anu, et le masculin d’Anato? n’y a-t-il point 14 une fausse lecture 
de la légende et une interprétation erronée de la figure? 

Dans le monnayage cilicien, M. Six distingue deux séries contempo- 
raines. La premiére, formée des monnaies royales frappées par le dynaste 
appelé Tarcamos, par le satrape Mazaios qui lui suecéda, et enfin par 
Alexandre le Grand et ses successeurs. <A la seconde, appartiennent les 
monnaies de la ville de Tarse, et celles qu’ont fait émettre dans l’atelier 
de cette capitale, le commandant en chef des forces perses, Pharnabaze, 
puis Mazaios lui méme, quand il fut devenu satrape de Syrie. Plus tard, 
viennent d’autres émissions nettement distinctes des précédentes. La 
troisidme, dans laquelle se trouvent de nouvelles piéces de Mazaios avee 
son nom orthographié “WW (Mazaros, Mazdaros) comprend des mon- 
naies copiées sur les monnaies d’Athénes du temps d’Alexandre. La 
quatriéme série est formée des pieces, au type du navire, qu’on a 
jusqu’ici classées 4 Sidon et qui portent ‘7%; elles ont été frappées par 
Mazaios, sous Ochus 4 partir de 359, c’est-d-dire pendant que Mazaios 
était gouverneur de la Transeuphratique. I est probable que les pidces 
anépigraphes qui se rattachent 4 celles-ci par le métal, le poids et les types, 
ont été frappées par Bélésis, bien qu’elles ne portent pas le nom de ce satrape. 

C'est une étude de méme nature que le méme auteur a consacrée a la 
numismatique de Sinope. Ce nouveau travail débute par la description 
d'un premier groupe de médailles frappées, selon M. Six, de 480 a 415, et 
se composant de piéces d’un dessin trés barbare, sur lesquelles on distingue 
une téte d’aigle fort grossiére, et un petit dauphin. L attribution de ces 


monnaies 4 Sinope n’est pas absolument certaine. Cependant M. Six 


® Numismatic Chronicle, part 1. 1885. 
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démontre que le type de la téte d’aigle sur un dauphin convient parfaite- 
ment 4 la ville of, plus tard, l’aigle est perché sur ce méme poisson. La 
seule objection sérieuse qu’on puisse faire, c’est que la forme du carré 
creux du revers est en tout semblable 4 celle des monnaies de Chersonése 
de Thrace ; M. Six essaye de rendre compte de cette analogie. Un deux- 
iéme groupe comprend des monnaies .frappées entre 415 et 594, avec les 
initiales des prytanes éponymes; le nom de la ville parait pour la 
premicre fois sur les pieces contemporaines du temps ou Xénophon passa 
a Sinope i la téte des Dix-Mille. Le troisiéme groupe, de 394 a 564 
environ, embrasse les piéces 4 noms de prytanes, sur lesquelles la téte de 
Sinope est ornée de longs pendants d’oreilles, mais sans collier. Le 
quatriéme groupe (364 4 350) est formé des piéces de Datame qui succéda 
i Pharnabaze dans le commandement de l’armée perse, mit le siége devant 
Sinope et fut tué vers 362; a la méme série se rattache une monnaie a 
lézende araméenne que M. Six lit Asasos, mais cette conjecture nous 
parait bien hasardée, ainsi que la lecture d'un nom perse écrit aussi en 
araméen et finissant probablement par... nantapata ( . . . 
Les drachmes araméennes au nom d’Abdémon et d’Ariarathés sont de 
lecture et d’attribution certaines, mais je ne saurais suivre M. Six quand 
il prétend que les lettres DY qu’on trouve a cété de ces noms soient 
le mot sémitique signifiant le peuple et qu’elles remplacent la légende 
greeque 2INQTTEQN. Elles sont plutot l’abréviation dun nom de 
magistrat. On ne saurait non plus, ce me semble, donner avee M. Six a 
Ariarathés la piéce de bronze que Blau attribuait 4 Ariacés qui prit part 
a la bataille d’Arbéles en 531. Les drachmes d’Ariarathés sont de 541 a 
333. Les groupes suivants sont des monnaies & noms de prytanes quelque- 
fois exprimés en toutes lettres. En 183, Sinope fut prise par Phar- 
nace 1°", roi de Pont, et devint la capitale du royaume ; a partir de cette 
date elle n’a plus frappé que du bronze et ses types sont ceux des autres 
villes du Pont. L’étude de M. Six se termine par une description 
chronologique des monnaies d’ Héraclée. 

M. A. Sorlin-Dorigny a fait connaitre une monnaie fort intéressante 
qui porte le nom de Baalram, roi de Citium, 0757795." On croyait 


jusqu’ici que Melekiaton était le premier prince de la dynastie de Citium 


et que son pére Baalram n’avait pas régné: la nouvelle piéce établit que 
non seulement Baalram a régné, mais encore qu’il a frappé monnaie. 

Le catalogue raisonné des monnaies grecques conservées au musée de 
Klagenfurt et dans quelques autres collections de l Allemagne, publié par 
M. Imhoof-Blumer," renferme un certain nombre de piéces importantes. 


10 Revue numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 
"! Numismatische Zeitschrift, de Vienne, 2e Semestre, 1884. 
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Il y a des impériales greeques bien conservées de Bizya, Pautalia, Perin- 
thus, Plotinopolis, Trajanopolis ; des autonomes de Macédoine in genere, 
de Mende, un tétradrachme d’ Alexandre le Grand attribué 4 Sieyone par 
L. Miille cs des pieces de Pharos, d’Issa, de Coreyre, des peuples illy ro- 
épirote s, d’ Etolie; de Zacynthus, avec inscription I AKYNOO8S, au lieu 
de TAKYNOIQM. Toutes les provinces de l’ Asie mineure sont également 
représentées dans cet important catalogue, et pour ne pas trop nous 
étendre nous ne ferons qu attirer lattention sur de nouvelles pieces de 
Mallus de Cilicie, qui constituent un app ndice a la monographie de cette 
villi que M. Imhoof-Blumer a publié en 1885. 

Parmi les monnaies rares publiées par M. le Réy. Chanoine W. Green- 
well,” nous remarquons de belles médailles de Posidonia, de Camarina, 
un tétradrachme archaique d’Ichnae de Macédoine, avee IXNAI, deux 
pidces de Larissa; d'autres archaiques de Sinope, avee la téte d’aigle et 
les deux earrés creux juxtaposés, piéces dont nous avons déja parlé en 
rendant compte du travail de M. Six. Il y a aussi une monnaie de 
*Lampsaque représentant la Victoire agenouillée sur un bélier qu'elle va 
immoler, et au revers, le protome d’hyppocempe ; deux piéces archaiques 
de Cnide ; enfin quelques-unes de la Cyr¢naique parmi lesquelles, une 
piéce d'argent d’Evespéris avec EY — ES. 

I] y a aussi plusieurs raretés dans les monnaies grecques de la collection 
de M. A. Lébbecke,” notamment des monnaies d’Eriza et de Nysa en 
Carie, un beau tétradrachme de Cos, avee le crabe au revers et KQION: 
MIKQN; deux pitces de Mallus, avee MAA, déja signalées par M. Im- 
hoof-Blumer dans le travail indiqué plus haut. Sur l'une, on voit un 
type nouveau: Demeter portant un flambeau et une grappe de raisin. 
Signalons encore un bronze de Domitien frappé, d’aprés auteur, 4 Myus 
de Cilicie et non Myus d’lonie; un bronze de Lucius Verus 4 Aezamis 
de Phrygie, avec la lear nde: AIZAN : EYPY KAHC . TH re POYCIA 
Le mot yepevera qui signifie le Sénat de la ville, est trés rare en numisma- 
tique ; enfin, une assez belle série d'impériales de Césarée de ¢ ‘appadoce, 

Nous n’ayons pas a nous ¢tendre sur le travail que M. Boutkowski a 
consacré & quelques piéces inédites de sa collection; il s’agit principale- 
ment de monnaies en bronze de |’ Asie mineure, qui n'ont rien de bien 
important.’ I] n’y a rien non plus de bien saillant dans les notes de M. 
15 


i-nyel sur les collections numismatiques d’ Athénes,” ni dans l'étude que le 


méme auteur a écrite sur quelques monnaies grecques rares ou inédites du 


12 Numismatic Chronicle, part T. 1885. 
13 Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, T. x11. 1884. 
4 Revue numismatique, 4e trim., 1884. 
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musée de Ecole évangélique et de la collection de M. Lawson, a 
Smyrne:™ ce dernier travail ne renferme que des pieces d’Asie mineure. 
M. Bahrfeldt™ a passé en revue les plus récents ouvrages sur la numis- 
matique du Bosphore: ceux de M. Podschiwalow (Moscou, 1882); de M. 
Oreschnikow (Moscou, 1883) ; de M. Giel (Petersbourg, 1884). L’ouvrage 
le plus important est celui de M. Bouratschkow, intitulé: Catalogue 
général des monnaies des colonies helléniques établies sur la ecéte septen- 
trionale de la mer Noire, I. Chersonése, in-4°, 1884 (texte en russe). 

J’ai, pour ma part, fait connaitre une monnaie d’or assez curieuse 
d’Alexandria Troas frappée au nom de Gailien.’* Cette piéce semblerait 
prouver qu’da l’époque des trente tyrans, on songeait a fonder une seconde 
capitale de empire romain, sur les ruines de l’ancienne Troie, projet 
caress¢ par Jules César et Auguste, et que Constantin reprit plus tard en 
le modifiant. 

Ce quwil y a de plus original dans les recherches de M. Eugéne Révil- 
lout sur les monnaies égyptiennes™ c’est ce que l’étude compétente des 
papyrus démotiques et grecs ont appris 4 l’auteur sur le régime écono- 
mique des monnaies ptolémaiques. La note du savant égyptologue sur les 
plus anciennes monnaies hébraiques se rapporte aux mémes questions de 
métrologie et d’économie politique. Francois Lenormant a écrit, peu de 
temps avant sa mort, une lettre 4 M. Révillout relativement aux monnaies 
égyptiennes mentionnées dans les contrats démotiques;” il conteste 
lopinion de M. Révillout qui fait du sekel la drachme. Fr. Lenormant 
assimile au contraire le sekel au tétradrachme d’argent ptolémaique. 

L’étude de M. W. F. Prideaux sur les monnaies de la dynastie des 
Axumites* mérite de fixer particuli¢rement l’attention parce qu'elle 
éclaire @un jour nouveau [histoire ancienne de |’Ethiopie. La premiére 
fois qu'il fut parlé de ces monnaies, ce fut dans deux études successives 
de A. de Longpérier et de M. Antoine d’Abbadie, insérées dans la Revue 
numismatique de 1868 ; les derniéres recherches sont celles de MM. Dill- 
mann, J. Halévy, E. Drouin, et enfin Prideaux. Ce dernier résume, 
complete et rectifie les travaux de ses devanciers. Parmi les piéces d’or 
de la dynastie d’Axum, il en est qui sont antérieures, d’autres postGrieures 
a létablissement du christianisme en Ethiopie. D’un cdété figure le buste 
du roi coiflé de la tiare eylindrique, entre deux palmes ; au revers, on 


voit un buste analogue, mais avee une tiare ronde. Sur les pieces de 


16 Revue numismatique, ler trim., 1884. 

17 Annuaire de la Société francaise de numismatique, fe trim., 1884. 

18 Revue numismatique, ler trim., 1885. 

19 {nnuaire de la Société Srancaise de numismatique , 1884, ler trim., et suiv. 
2 Annuaire de la Société francaise de numismatique , oe trim., 1884. 


21 Numismatic Chronicle, 1884, part 111.; 1885, part 1. 
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bronze de l’époque chrétienne, le droit est oecupé par le buste royal qui 
tient une croix, et au revers, il y a une croix tenant tout le champ. La 
plus ancienne monnaie est du roi Aphilas; les légendes sont en gree bar- 
bare; viennent ensuite les rois suivants: Okhsas, Bakhasa, Aizana, 
Aich, dont les légendes sont, pour la plupart, fort difficiles 4 lire et a 
interpréter. 

Les Beitriige zur antiken Miinzkunde de M. A. yon Sallet” concernent 
un certain nombre de points intéressants de la numismatique greeque et 
romaine. Une drachme de Mende, au type de lane, qui porte les lettres 
KA: au revers dans un carré creux, ne saurait étre de Cassandrea, comme 
on le croyait jadis; la ville de Cassandrea n’existait pas encore 4 l’époque 


ott la drachme a été frappée; il faut croire que les lettres KA sont les 


initiales de Kanastraion, nom des montagnes voisines de Mende, et que 
cette derniére ville a probablement porté le nom de Aanastraion avant 
de s’appeler Mende.—Une piece d’argent du cabinet de France portant, 
au droit, une téte barbue; au revers, une téte de taureau de face, avee l’in- 
scription MQAAIQN, était généralement classée 4 Médéon en Phocide. M. 
von Sallet la restitue a la Créte, a une ville peut-¢tre identique 4 Matalon.— 
Sur les monnaies d’Auguste frappées 4 Temnos d’Aeolie, M. Waddington 
lisait TAOYCIAC YTTAT fon: Plusias, fils @ Hypatios, ce personnage ¢tant 
regardé comme un magistrat. Deux exemplaires de cette médaille, mieux 
conservés, prouvent qu'il faut lire: TTAOYCIAC YTTATHAC; le mot 
bzatyas est pour Szatefag, et le sens de la légende complete est celui-ci : 
KAICAP: CEBACTOC: TTAOYCIAC :YTTATHAC: “ L’empereur César, 
revétu de la dignité du consulat.” Elle équivant a Aaicap 
éSuvetas. Un grand bronze de Commode frappée 4 Cremna donne a 
Apollon le surnom de Propy/aeus, surnom nouveau pour ce dieu qui est 
représenté tirant de l’are.—M. von Sallet éclaircit différents points de la 
numismatique Cilicienne en commentant notamment un bronze de Domi- 
tien avec la mention du Aovvov des Lalassenses et des Cennati; un autre 
de Mare Auréle 4 Diocésarée, portant, pour type, le combat de Zeus 
Hélios contre un géant anguipéde et la légende explicative HAIOC ; enfin, 
des monnaies d’Olba. 

A propos d'une inscription de Délos concernant un prince arsacide et 
publiée par M. Salomon Rethiach dans le Bulletin de correspondance hel- 
Kénique (1883, p. 349), M. von Sallet passe en revue les titres que pren- 
nent les Arsacides sur leur monnaies et démontre que le titre de l’inscrip- 
tion: néyas peut convenir 4 un grand nombre 
de princes parthes.—Revenant, aprés beaucoup d'autres numismatistes 
sur les monnaies d’Auguste, de Tibére et de Caligula frappées en Egypte, 


22 Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, T. xu. p. 358. 
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M. von Sallet essaie de donner la solution des piéces d’Alexandrie qui 
portent LMS (= an 46), ainsi que des piéces d’Auguste et Agrippa, 
frappées 4 Nimes, avee le type du crocodile et un petit cartouche dans 
lequel on a cru lire [iA (= an 14). 


Abordant ensuite quelques problémes de la numismatique romaine, le 


méme auteur établit par une judicieuse comparaison avec des monnaics 
d’Athénes, que les piéces que Sylla fit frapper 4 Athénes méme aprés la 
prise de cette ville en 86 av. J. C., sont les derniers qui correspondent a 
la description suivante: L-SVLLA. Téte de Vénus A droite; devant, Cupi- 
don tenant une palme. RB. IMPER-ITERVM. Praefericulum et lituus 
entre deux trophées. Ces deux trophées, symboles des victoires de 
Chéronée et d’Orchoméne sont identiques 4 ceux qui figurent sur des 
tétradrachmes d’Athénes sans noms de magistrats, et qui sont aussi de 
l’émission de Sylla—Enfin, M. von Sallet revenant sur une question 
traitée par M. W. Caland et par moj, persiste 4 croire que Mare Antoine 
a parfois continué 4 ne prendre sur ses monnaies que le titre de IMP - 
tout court, lorsque déja il avait été proclamé imperator iterum ou imperator 
tertio. C’est la une erreur dont l’origine remonte 4 Eckhel et qui repose 
uniquement sur des piéces mal conservées ou mal classées chronologique- 
ment. I] est singulier méme qu’un savant de la compétence de M. A. 
von Sallet continue & jurer ainsi in verba magistri sans youloir se rendre 
aux arguments exposés par M. W. Caland™ et développés par moi-méme 
dans un travail intitulé: Classement chronologique et iconographique de 
quelques monnaies de la fin de la république romaine." Je crois avoir 
démontré notamment que toutes les piéces sur lesquelles Mare Antoine 
ne prend que le titre de IMP. sont antérieures 4 sa seconde salutation im- 
pératoriale. J’ai aussi établi que la piéce d’or de Jules César ainsi décrite : 
C-CAESAR. ‘Teéte de la Piété voilée, sous les traits de Jules César, a 
droite. BR. Hache, praefericulum et lituus: ne saurait ¢tre placée 
chronologiquement en 710 comme le veut M. von Sallet, mais en 708, 
date des monnaies de A. Hirtius, qui ont les mémes types. 

M. Perey Gardner a essayé de déterminer les monnaies frappées par 
Annibal en Italie.” II croit les reconnaitre dans les piéces d’electrum du 
monnayage romano-campanien, qu'il décrit ainsi: Téte imberbe de Janus 
bifrons. RB. Jupiter dans un quadrige galopant 4 droite——Mais je ferai 
remarquer qu’au droit, ce n’est pas la téte de Janus, mais bien une double 
téte de femme portant la stephané. Ce type est le méme qui celui de 
quelques monnaies d’or de Rhegium, et la piéce, au lieu d’étre d’Annibal, 


°3 Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, T. x11. p. 137. 
24 Revue numismalique, fe trim., 1884, 
29 Numismatic Chronicle, part 111. 1884. 
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pourrait bien avoir été, selon moi, frappée 4 Rhegium par l’armée romaine 
qui prit la ville en 276 av. J.C. 

M. L. Blanchard insiste sur un fait déjA connu dans sa notice sur le 
il 


rappelle que le sigle *% est le monogramme du chiffre XVI sur les deniers 


sigle monétaire % ; en invoquant un texte de Volusius Maecianus, 


de la république romaine,” 

Dans un travail intitulé: Za Joti PLavrta-Papirtia et la réforme moné- 
taire de lan de Rome 665 (89 av. J. C.)™ jai essayé de déterminer la 
portée de la réforme monétaire que Rome fut obligée de faire pour sub- 
venir aux frais de la Guerre Sociale qui éclata en 663 (91 av. J. C.). 
Cette réforme, due a Vinitiative des tribuns M. Plautius Silvanus et C. 
Pay 
semi-oncial de 13 gr. 50; de plus, on fut obligé de battre monnaie avee le 


irius Carbo, modifia le pied de la monnaie de bronze et inaugura l’as 


produit de la vente de terrains vagues situés aux abords du Capitole et 
aliénés au profit de Etat pour une somme de neuf mille livres d’or 
(environ 9,375,000 fr.) ; on monnaya aussi la réserve métallique conservée 
dans Caerarium Saturni, Pline nous apprend que cette réserve était de 
17,410 livres dor, 22,070 livres d’argent, en lingots, et en outre, de 
6,135,400 sesterces (soit 18,250 livres) en argent monnayé, et de 1,620,851 
sesterces en or monnayé. J’ai cru pouvoir déméler dans la série des 
monnaies de la République romaine, toutes les piéces frappées en vertu de la 
loi Plautia-Papiria. Ce sont celles qui portent E.i.7 24 ge Papiria ), 
ou EX: A+ P° (ex argento publico), ou quelque autre formule analogue 
indiquant que le métal monnayé était pris dans la réserve du trésor public. 

M. Bahrfeldt® a donné la liste de toutes les monnaies fourrées de la 
République romaine, c’est a dire des piece s qui ont une dme en culy re ou 
en fer, recouverte dune mince feuille d’argent, et n’ayant, par conséquent, 
pas de valeur intrinséque. Ces monnaies, légalement émises en temps de 
crise, jouaient le réle de nos monnaies obstdionales.—Je rapprocherai de 
ce travail celui que M. K. B. Hofmann a entrepris, au point de vue tech- 
nique et chimique sur les alliages de métaux, dans les monnaies greeques 
et romaines.” 

M. le major Andreas Markl a consacré 4 la numismatique de Claude 
Il. le Gothique” une longue étude dans laquelle, avee une patience a 
tout Gloge, il a groupé par ateliers et par émissions toutes les monnaies 
de ce prince. Dans ce travail, se trouvent Glucidés une foule de points 
de détail relatifs 4 la frappe des monnaies et 4 l’organisation des ateliers. 
26 {nnuaire de la So iété francaise di numismatique, 2e trim., 1884. 

27 Revue numismatique, ler trim., 1884. 
23 Vumismatische Zeitschrift, de Vienne, 1884. 
29 Numismatische Zeitschrift, ler Semestre, 1884. 
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M. le baron de Witte a rendu un grand service 4 la numismatique et 
i Vhistoire militaire de ’empire romain, en donnant la description de 
toutes les pieces d’or, d’argent et de bronze, généralement fort rares, 4 
l’effigie de l'empereur Victorin et portant des noms de légions. Lhistoire 
de lempire gaulois de la fin du III* Siécle de notre ére s’est par la en- 
richie de faits nouveaux et intéressants.” 

M. Otto Seek” a reconnu une scéne relative 4 l’abdication de Maximien 
sur un médaillon d’or dont voici la description: CONSTANTIVS:P: F: 
AVG. Buste lauré de l’empereur, avee un sceptre dans la main droite. 
CONCORDIA: AVGG: ET: CAESS. Figure impériale debout, 
& gauche, tenant un sceptre court de la main gauche, et dans.la droite le 
globe du monde ; devant elle, un autre empereur debout lui tend la main; 
dans le champ, XX au milieu d’une couronne (vota vicennalia); a Vex- 
ergue, SIS (Siscia, dans la Pannonie supérieure) Poids: 20 gr. 775. Cette 
scéne avait été mal interprétée jusqu’ici; M. Seek y reconnait ce qui suit: 
Maximien abdiquant pendant ses vicennalia (avril, 305) donne le titre 
d’ Auguste a Constance qui recoit le globe comme insigne du pouvoir ; les 
deux Augustes mentionnés dans la légende du revers sont Dioclétien et 
Maximien; les deux Césars, Constance et Galére. Constance figure 
comme César sur le revers et comme Auguste sur le droit parce que le 
médaillon fut frappé le jour méme ov il cessa d’étre César pour devenir 
Auguste. Galére ayant ¢té aussi, en méme temps, ¢levé 4 la dignité 
d’ Auguste, il est probable qu’un médaillon analogue, avec son effigie, a été 
frappé en méme temps 4 Nicomédie, mais on ne l’a pas encore retrouvé. 

M. Eugené Schott® a publié un aureus inédit de ’empereur Licinius ; en 
voici la description: IMP*LICINIVS: F- AVG. RB. CONCORDIA: 
AVGG:NN. La Concorde assize 4 gauche. 

Un intéressant mémoire de M. P. Charles Robert explique les phases 
du mythe de Cybéle et d’ Atys sur les médaillons contorniates.* Le savant 
auteur reproduit toute une série de ces médaillons sur lesquels on voit 
successivement représentés : Atys dans les bois; Cybéle rencontrant Atys; 
le Pin, témoins de la mort d’Atys; l’expiation sanglante se traduisant 
par les blessures que se faisaient les adeptes fervents du culte du jeune 
berger phrygien ; Atys ressuscité; enfin le triomphe de Cybéle et d’Atys 
dans un char trainé par des lions. 

Dans une courte notice intitulée: Deux exagia de Tépoque des Paléo- 
loques,” M. G. Schlumberger décrit et commente une piéce fort curieuse. 

31 Rerue numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 

32 Zeitschi ift fiir Numismatik, T. x11. p- 124. 

33 Numismatische Zeitschrift, ler Semestre, 1884. 

34 Rerue numismatique, ler trim., 1885. 
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Il s’agit d’un exagium ou poids monétaire d’Andronie II. (1282-1328) 
sur lequel on lit: + Adpaypa zataboa ce qui signifie en 
traduction libre: “ La monnaie frappée dans l’atelier impérial (sacré), 
décrie (d’elle-méme) la fausse monnaie.” 

Enfin, je signalerai en terminant, un article fort original de M. W. 
Freehner sur le comput digital dans l’antiquité.” L’auteur étudie un 
groupe de tesséres romaines en ivoire, sur lesquelles on voit une main 
ouverte dont la paume fait face au spectateur, tandis que les doigts, 
capricieusement, se replient ou se redressent. I] trouva l’explication de 
ces curieuses tesséres dans le traité de Nicolas de Smyrne: zep? daztvdcxod 
pézpov, et il remarqua que les variantes qu’on observe dans la configura- 
tion des doigts rappellent le mécanisme du comput digital. Chaque tessére 
porte au revers un chiffre; or, ce chiffre correspond a la figure de la 
main, décrite par l’auteur gree et représentée sur la tessére méme. Le 
doute n’est plus permis: la main marque un chiffre en parfait accord avee 
celui qui se voit gravé au revers de la tessére. Seulement, ce jeu était 
soumis 4 des régles compliquées qu’explique M. Freehner tant par le traité 
de Nicolas de Smyrne que par celui qui est intitulé De loquela per gestum 
digitorum, qu’on attribue a Béde. 

Ernest BAaBeELon. 
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CONGRES ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE, A MONTBRISON. 
(25 juin—2 juillet, 1885.) 


La Société francaise d’Archéologie pour la conservation des Monu- 
ments historiques a été fondée en 1854, par Arcisse de Caumont, que 
l’on peut considérer comme le rénovateur des études archéologiques en 
France et dont le Cours et l Abécédaire sont devenus classiques. Depuis 
plus de cinquante ans, cette association a cherché par tous les moyens a 
attirer la sollicitude du gouvernement et l’attention du public sur les monu- 
ments des différentes époques qui couvrent le sol de la France et elle s’est 
attachée 4 en obtenir la conservation et 4 les préserver du vandalisme de 
certaines restaurations qui, plus que l’abandon et la négligence, a con- 
tribué 4 la destruction de tant de nos richesses nationales. 

Composée de plus de mille membres, payant une cotisation annuelle de 
dix frances, elle a employé chaque année son budget en subventions a des 
édifices, en encouragements pour des fouilles, en médailles pour des travaux 
archéologiques, ainsi qu’en publications." Fondée a Caen, la société y 
a conservé le siége de son administration, mais son action s’étend sur toute 
le France et elle tient chaque année, dans une ou plusieurs villes, un 
congres d’une durée de huit jours, auquel elle convoque les archéologues 
francais et étrangers.—Des séances sont tenues pour la discussion de ques- 
tions, portées sur un programme distribué d’avance, et qui, traitant de 
matiéres générales relatives 4 l’archéologie, ont cependant presque toujours 
pour but d’en faire l’application aux antiquités ou aux édifices de la région 
oti se tient le Congrés. Des excursions ont lieu, pendant la durée de la 
session, pour la visite des monuments et des musées et l’exploration des 
centres antiques. 

Cette année, la société a tenu 4 Montbrison la cinquante-deuxiéme 
session sous la présidence de M. le comte de Marsy, son directeur actuel. 

1 La Société a publié ainsi 52 volumes in-8 de comptes-rendus des Congrés, et le 
Bulletin Monumental, revue illustrée, paraissant tous les deux mois et dont le 51¢ vol- 
ume est en cours d’impression, 
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Montbrison est l’ancienne capitale du Forez, qui a formé successive- 
ment un comté, puis un duché, ce dernier possédé par les dues de Bourbon 
jusqu’a la réunion 4 la couronne de France. Situé entre l’Auvergne et 
le Lyonnais, c’est un pays des plus pittoresques, mais peu connu des 
étrangers a la région; aussi de nombreux archéologues avaient-ils 
répondu a l’appel du comte de Marsy et cent-vingt membres au moins 
ont pris part aux travaux et aux excursions du Congrés. La Société 
archéologique du Forez, la Diana, présidée par M. le comte de Poncins 
avait prété le plus obligeant concours a la Société francaise d’Archéologie 
et mis A sa disposition la salle 4 laquelle elle doit son nom, remarquable 
construction de la fin du x1u® siécle, dont la vofiite en bois couverte de 
blasons peints offre une décoration en quelque sorte unique en France. 
Nous ne pouvons donner un compte-rendu des discussions qui ont embrassé 
tout le cycle des époques archéologiques; les rédacteurs du volume 
publié chaque année a la fin du Congrés s’acquitteront de ce soin et nous 
préférons parler sommairement des excursions dans lesquelles les con- 
gressistes ont visité successivement le Forez et le Roannais. 

Montbrison n’offre que peu de monuments en dehors de /a Diana, 
cependant la collégiale de Notre Dame de l’Espérance mérite une men- 
tion spéciale et deux tombeaux des comtes de Forez qui y sont conservés 
doivent ¢tre signalés ainsi que la chapelle des Robertet. Aux portes de 
Montbrison se trouve Moind (Modonium), oi des ruines romaines con- 
sidérables ont été mises 4 jour; on y remarque notamment un théatre, de 
vastes proportions, dont le mur extérieur est encore presque complet et 
dont on peut étudier les différentes dispositions, des bains et un certain 
nombre de restes (habitations particuliéres dont les chapiteaux et les 
revétements en marbre attestent la richesse2 Les monuments romains 
abondent, du reste, dans le Forez et le Musée lapidaire, qui vient d’étre 
organisé comme annexe de la Diana, renferme plusieurs bornes milliaires 
et des inscriptions qui ont été étudiées par Auguste Bernard, par M. 
Vincent Durand et plusieurs autres épigraphistes. 

Divers donjons, remontant 4 une époque fort ancienne et que quelques 
personnes reculent jusqu’au x1® siécle, existent & Lespinasse, 4 Roanne, 
etc.; le chateau de Cousan, dont la majeure partie date des x1I° et 
x1 siécles est un bel exemple des constructions féodales du moven- 
age; les villes de Saint-Rambert-sur-Loire et de Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau 
fournissent des modéles d’enceintes encore parfaitement conservées et les 
constructions civiles du moyen-age et de la Renaissance y sont en grand 

*Toute cette région posstde des sources d'eaux minérales connues et exploitées du 


temps des Romains. 
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nombre ainsi qu’A Charlieu. Enfin, il faut mentionner le manoir de 
Boisy, construit par les Gouftier, le chateau de la Batie, malheureusement 
mutilé dans ces derniéres années et celui de Sury-le-Comtal, remarquable 
par la décoration sculptée de ses appartements, ses cheminées et ses 
plafonds (xvut siécle). Toutefois, ce qui mérite d’attirer l’attention des 
archéologues est, dans cette région, comme dans presque toute la France, 
architecture religieuse. Le plus ancien édifice visité par le Congrés est 
léglise de Saint-Romain-le-Puy, qui date en partie de la fin de l’époque 
carlovingienne, en partie de l’époque romane, et dans la construction de 
laquelle on a fait entrer, comme matérieux, des sculptures et des chapi- 
teaux qui paraissent méme remonter aux méroyvingiens; vient ensuite 
léglise de Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau, en grande partie romane, dont les 
chapiteaux 4 sujets sont fort importants et dont les murs recélent des 
inscriptions romaines utilisées comme moellons ; puis Chandieu, dont la 
crypte est d’un haut intérét et qui nous offre en outre un type d’église 
fortifice ; toutefois, au point de yue roman, la merveille est l’église, mal- 
heureusement en grand partie ruinée, de Charlieu, dont les sculptures du 
portail et notamment des tympans sor t de la plus grande finesse. Le cloitre 
de labbaye est aussi remarquable, ainsi que celui des Cordeliers de la méme 
ville. L’église de la Bénisson- Dieu he doit pas étre oubliée a cdteé des 
édifices que nous venons de citer et on comprend que la beauté du site ait 
fixé le choix qu’en fit St. Bernard pour y établir un de ses monastéres. 
A Ambierle, Véglise, de la fin du xtv® siécle est remarquable surtout 
par son unité, et ses vitraux s_harmonisent parfaitement avec l’architecture 
de lédifice. Un ‘tryptique sculpté de l’école flamande, dont les volets 
sont ornés de peintures exécutées en 1466 par un des plus grands peintres 
employés par les duces de Bourgogne donne 4 Ambierle une importance 
particuliére et les habitants de cette commune de moins de mille habitants, 
sont si fiers de posséder ce chef d’ceuvre quwils n’ont jamais permis de 
lemporter, méme pour le réparer, et qu’un artiste a du venir se livrer sur 
place a ce travail. Signalons encore en terminant les peintures du com- 
mencement du xv° siécle de la erypte de Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau. 
L’espace nous manque pour donner une idée plus complete des études 
faites dans le Forez par les membres du Congrés, mais nous ne youlons 
pas achever cet apercu, sans dire qu’ils ont trouvé le plus cordial accueil 
dans cette province que le poéte forézien Laprade appelait “la petite patrie,” 
et que ce n’est pas sans regret qu’ils ont quitté leurs confréres de la Diana. 
Comme le disait M. le Comte de Marsy, a la fin d'un des banquets 
qui réunissait les congressistes, c’est en se trouvant ainsi réunis pendant 
une semaine que l’on apprend a se connaitre et 4 s’apprécier; c'est en 


étudiant ensemble les monuments et les souvenirs du passé qu’on les aime 
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et les comprend mieux, et, si, en arrivant 4 un Congrés, on est simplement 
au milieu de confréres, quand on se sépare a la fin ce sont des amis qu'il 
faut quitter. 

Le Congrés de 1886 aura lieu 4 Nantes. X. 


Il. 
EXCAVATIONS IN MALTA. 

[The following extracts from a letter of the U.S. consul at Malta to the Secretary 
of the Archeological Institute call attention to the island as a fruitful and little- 
known field, which neither the English government nor the local administration 
take any pains to explore. Formerly, when, by accident, any discoveries were 
made, the government of the island bore the expense of clearing them of rubbish, 
but this action was fitful and unreliable, and even this has been abandoned of late 
years. In consequence of this apathy, every year witnesses the destruction of some 


newly-discovered antiquities. Ep.] 


Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., See. Arch. Inst. of America. 

Dr. Caruana and many other persons interested in an intelligent ex- 
ploration of the island, such as your Society might make, hope that you 
will consider favorably the advisibility of undertaking systematic excava- 
tions. Besides the Pheenician, Roman and early-Christian periods, there 
are others equally interesting for the history of these islands, as the 
Byzantine, the Arabian (including a very rich Cufie paleography), the 
Norman, and that of the Knights of St. John. 

As recently as January 1882, Dr. Caruana called the attention of the 
Maltese government to the fact that the decay of the ruins which had 
been unearthed would be inevitable unless they were given intelligent 
and official supervision, and he also pointed out that objects of high 
archeological value were found, on almost every site where excavations 
were carried on, by workmen who either destroyed them, through ignor- 
ance of their value, or sold them for trifling sums. The richest and 
choicest collections of Phcenician pottery are owned by private individuals 
in the island; that in the public museum being comparatively the 
poorest. But, numerous as these small private collections are, they are 
nothing to what might still be unearthed. The neglect of Malta as an 
archeological “ bonanza” is deplorable. I visited the remains of an ancient 
temple recently, those of Hagiar Kim (“the Stones of Veneration”), 
and while there a boy brought me a piece of a broken altar which he 
slyly offered to sell me for a sixpence: this is but to show how little care 
is taken to protect this most interesting ruin from vandalism. 

I remain, ete., 
Joun WORTHINGTON. 
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Les Artistes CELEBRES. DONATELLO par EUGENE MUntz, Con- 
servateur de l’ Ecole des Beaux Arts, Lauréat de ’ Académie Fran- 
caise et de Académie des Beaux Arts. Ouvrage accompagné de 
48 gravures. Paris, Librairie de Art. J. Rouam, Editeur, 29 
Cité d’Antin. 

This is the first of a series of monographs of celebrated artists to be 
published by the Librairie de Art under the direction of M. Eugéne 
Miintz, Librarian of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, who by many valuable 
contributions to the literature of Art has made his name widely 
known as that of an accomplished art critic and historian. Those who 
have read his Les Arts a la Cour des Papes, his Précurse urs de la 
Renaissance, and his Vie de Raphael, will not need to be assured that 
his Donatello gives evidence of careful research, critical ability and 
literary skill. These qualities could have been brought to bear upon no 
worthier subject than the great sculptor of the early Renaissance, whom 
Cellini, in a sentence quoted by M. Miintz on his title-page and in 
his introduction, designates one of the two greatest sculptors who have 
existed from antiquity to the present time. It is unnecessary to tell any one 
who knows Cellini, that the other is the marvellous Michelangelo, for 
whom he entertained so passionate an admiration that to name anyone as 
his equa] was to bestow the acme of praise. Nobile par fratrum they 
were, each supreme in his day and generation, though Donatello had the 
advantage of living when the movement which emancipated mankind 
from so many thraldoms was in all the freshness of its young strength, 
and art inspired by antiquity was developing fresh forms of power under 
its influence. We are not inclined to dispute Michelangelo’s superiority 
in point of versatility of genius, and force of intellect, and may even 
allow that psychologicaily considered he was the greater artist; but as 
sculpture is of all the arts the most controlled by the nature of the 
materials with which it deals, as regards subject, treatment, and technical 
handling, it follows that Donatello, who recognized its limitations, is a 
greater sculptor than Michelangelo, who ignored the fact that each art 
has a language of its own, which it must speak purely under pain of 
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degradation. As the further discussion of this subject would lead us far 


beyond the limits of this article, we will now turn our attention to M. 


Miintz. He reminds us, in his short introduction, that, while countless 


admirers of Michelangelo have unceasingly burned incense in his honor 


during the three centuries which have elapsed since his death, the 
rehabilitation of Donatello, who with him and before him was the sovereign 
master of modern sculpture, has been reserved for our own day; and 
he rightly attributes this tardy act of justice to the collections of his 
works formed by distinguished amateurs in France and England, and 
to the biographical and critical not‘ces of the great artist which have 
been written of late years by Dr. Hans Semper, Jacob Burckhardt, Dr. 
Wilhelm Bode, and other authors of repute. As, however, no complete 
account of Donatello existed in the French language, M. Miintz was 
moved to write the present monograph, in the hope not of completely filling 
the gap, as he modestly states, but at least of supplying material which 
might serve to guide the often unreasoning admiration expressed for the 
great artist spoken of in its pages. We shall not attempt to follow him 
in his account of Donatello’s career, but rather endeavor to show by 
extracts from his pages what were the special services rendered to art by 
this great sculptor, and what was the peculiar character of his genius. 
Among the passages bearing upon both points none is more pregnant than 
the following (pp. 14-18) :— 

“The period which extends from the return of Donatello to Florence 
(from Rome) up to that of his association with Michelozzo, is principally 
filled with work for Santa Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral) and Or San 
Michele. The Florentines, who were painfully embarrassed whenever 


the question of taking a manly resolution about finishing the cupola of 


the Cathedral was agitated, took pleasure in multiplying secondary com- 
missions, as if to marx their pusillanimity. An army of statues was 
created between 1400 and 1450. Their profusion was due not solely to 
the conscientious scruples of the public, it also marked preoccupations 
of a new order: the favorite art of Medisval Italy was bas-relief, the 
favorite art of the Renaissance is statuary. 

“The accepted task of the Middle Ages was to relate the facts con- 
nected with, and the deeds done by, the principal personages of the Old and 
New Testament, in the most prolix language and with the most circumstan- 
tial detail. Popular interest could be awakened at that time only by a 
carefully developed representation with many actors, in short by using 
all the paraphernalia of that earliest form of poetry with young nations, 
the Epic. Of all the arts, sculpture in the round, being for the most 
part restricted to one or two figures, is that which supposes the greatest 


amount of faith (in which case the statue becomes an idol) or the greatest 
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‘amount of esthetic disinterestedness. Now the Italian mind in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries was too curious, and too restless, to rest 
content with creations of a nature so abstract. Moreover, with its yet 
feeble appteciation of form, it was incapable of admiring a statue whose 
sole merit lay in purity of line and delicacy of modelling. What was 
the consequence? Little by little these Epics had become Dramas, under 
the influence of those two great medixval dramatists, Giovanni Pisano 
and Giotto, and their heroes had been well-nigh swampt in their sur- 
roundings. The moment had come to free them, to bring them into the 
light, to make each one of them an emulator of those fabled deities who, 
isolated upon their pedestals, self-suffering, proudly dominated the crowd, 
which dumb with admiration contemplated their perfections. This was 
the mission to which Donatello dedicated himself. Thanks to him, David 
and St. George, Judith and St. John the Baptist, had no longer any 
reason to envy the divinities whose mutilated statues, after ten centuries 
of obloquy and neglect, were daily disentombed before the eyes of won- 
dering Italy. We cannot too strongly insist upon the specialization of 
Donatello. It enabled him to revive and to exhaust every kind of sculp- 
ture: working with materials the most diverse, marble, ordinary stone, 
wood, bronze, terra-cotta, and stucco, he excelled by turn in stiacciuto, 
in bas-relief, in half-relief and in the round ; in short, it would be impos- 
sible to mention any technical process which did not owe its advance to 
him. Incomparable as a worker of metals, he was as a bronze-caster, 
and in this respect only, inferior to some of his contemporaries. He may 
be considered as the inventor of stiacciato, a kind of relief which in parts 
rises above the surface hardly more than the thickness of a sheet of paper, 
and which proceeding by almost insensible gradations seems rather drawn 
than sculptured on the marble. Thus Donatello opened the way for the 
long extinct art of the medallist ; and prepared the coming of its reviver, 
Pisanello, the earliest and the most perfect of the Renaissance medallists.” 
Well may our author exclaim, “ How many seeds profusely scattered in 
every direction.” 

The reader must not suppose, from this and other highly laudatory pas- 
sages, that their writer is a blind admirer of his hero. So far is this from 
being the case, that, while he does ample justice to Donatello’s high aver- 
age of attainment, he does not hesitate to point out where and in what 
the master failed to maintain it. Thus, in such statues as his SS. Peter 
(1410) and Mark (1411) at Or San Michele, his St. John the Baptist in 
a niche of the Campanile, his Joshua (1412) at the Cathedral, and his 
marble David (14167) at the Uffizi, he signalizes a want of decision 
in expression and action which the grand and noble treatment of the 


draperies, and the originality of gesture, do not suffice to redeem. So, 
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also, in discussing the Prophets and Patriarchs of the Campanile he says, 
“to speak frankly, Donatello in them gave himself up to a realistic 
debauch. He pushed to the utmost limits his design, which was, in at 
least two of them, to portray the heads of friends or fellow-citizens 
whose marked character had made an impression upon him. For other 
reasons, these statues form an epoch in the annals of art. With them, 
nervousness, the special malady of modern times, entered into her domain. 
Let Donatello, who gave to sculpture this exuberance of nervous life 
which forms the basis of the art of Michelangelo, Cellini, Germain Pilon, 
Puget, as of that of the French seulptors of the 18th century and of 
Carpeaux of the 19th, have the honor, as he must bear the responsibility, 
of having thus worked a revolution whose consequences are not yet 
exhausted.” 

In mitigation of this severe judgment it must in justice be said, that 
the statues of the Campanile which called it forth were never meant to 
be looked at in close proximity. Donatello purposely exaggerated the 
action, emphasized the features, and agitated the draperies of these figures 
in order that they might produce an effect at a great distance. One 
of them, the so-called Zuccone, the portrait of Giovanni di Barduccio 
Chierichini, when seen in the artist’s studio was a riddle to all observers ; 
and it was not until it had been elevated to the loftily-placed niche 
which it was intended to occupy, that its meaning became clear, and its 
power manifest. How differently Donatello dealt with statues which 
were to stand almost on a level with the eye, is shown at Or San Michele 
in that ideal image of the Christian Knight, the Saint George; whose 
simple pose, as M. Miintz himself acknowledges, “ would have delighted 
even the Greek masters.” Surely the marked difference in the treatment 
of this statue and that of the Zuccone and its companion figures proves 
that their sculptor acted on reflection, in proportioning action and finish 
to location. 

In the noble series of monuments which he executed with the assistance 
of the eminent sculptor and architect Michelozzo Michelozzi, Donatello 
revealed new phases of his genius: “The type which they created,” 
says our author, “had its origin in the mausoleum of Arnolfo del Cambio 
and his successors. It is a monument set against a wall. The two artists 
retained the picturesque feature of curtains enframing the composition 
and held up by angels ; they also appropriated and developed the idea of 
statuettes plaved in niches, and finally, inspired by the example of the 
otherwise shapeless tomb of the Pazzi at Sta Croce (fourteenth century), 
they returned to the antique tradition of Caryatides. They, however, 
combined with such consummate art these different elements, some of 
which, and especially the Caryatides, had been only suggested by their 
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predecessors, they established so intimate a correlation between the archi- 
tectural and the sculptural parts, they arrived at such unexpected eflects, 
that they succeeded in creating a type which may be considered as in 
every respect original. Another characteristic feature of the new mauso- 
leum is the predominance of the plastic over the polychromatie element. 
First the mosaics disappear, then the gold and the enamel are, little by 
little, dethroned by marble or bronze. Insensibly the old geometric 
ornaments are sacrificed to the human figure, which a century later will 
dominate the whole, as in the tombs of the Medici and of Julius II.” 

From these early Renaissance tombs M. Miintz turns to speak of 
Donatello’s exquisite pulpit of the Girdle (della Cintola) at Prato, with 
its empanelled bas-reliefs of dancing children, and of those other reliefs 
of children dancing, singing, and playing on musical instruments, at the 
Uffizi, which were sculptured for the organ gallery of the Cathedral at 
Florence, as well as of the twelve angel musicians, calmer and more 
reflective than their brethren at Florence and Prato, which decorate the 
high altar of the Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua. To have given back 
the child to art is, in M. Miintz’s opinion, “by no means the smallest of 
Donatello’s titles to renown.” Banished, since the days of antiquity, 
from sculpture and painting, the putto, to use the consecrated Italian 
name, reappears in works of the masters of the fourteenth century at 
Naples and Pisa, holding a festoon or a scroll, as in. the bas-reliefs upon 
old Roman sarcophagi. “* These scattered germs were brought to maturity 
by the genius of Donatello: than whom no artist has honored childhood 
with so much enthusiasm, and in so many varied ways.” 

We have left ourselves far too little space for even a bare enumeration 
of many of his finest works mentioned by M. Miintz, and can give but 
few words to some of the most remarkable. Among these are the bronzes 
at Padua, where Donatello resided for several years, exercising a most 
marked influence upon North-Italian art. Chief among them is the 
colossal equestrian statue of the condottiere, Erasmo da Narni surnamed 
Gattamelata, in the execution of which (1444-1453) our sculptor met and 
overcame as many obstacles to success, as Brunelleschi did in the con- 
struction of the cupola of the Cathedral at Florence. “In the one, as in 
the other,” says our author, “the artist had to discover for himself the 
laws of style and the material processes.” While Brunelleschi was 
obliged to solve the most abstruse architectural problems in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, Donatello had to master the anatomy of the horse, to 
give a monumental character to the rider and his steed, to discover how 
to cast the colossus, and to. give stability to the enormous mass.” So 


completely, however, did success crown his efforts, that the Gattamelata, 
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with the single exception of the Bartolommeo Colleoni at Venice, ranks as 
the finest equestrian statue in Italy. 

After discussing with keen appreciation Donatello’s many lovely busts 
of the youthful St. John Baptist, his exquisite protile head of St. Cecilia 
belonging to Lord Elcho, his bas-relief of the dead Christ at South 
Kensington, his bronze relief of the entombment in the Ambras collection 
at Vienna, and many other works of almost equal merit, M. Miintz brings 
his valuable monograph to a close with a comprehensive and discriminat- 
ing estimate of the great artist commemorated in its pages, of which the 
following abstract will give the reader an idea :— 

“ Donatello, who has been unjustly branded as a realist, drew his inspira- 
tion from a double source, the Antique and Nature. Has he who knew the 
first so well, approached its excellence? The answer depe nds upon the 
point of view adopted. It cannot be denied that, when compared with 
the pedimental figures and metopes of the Parthenon, the works of the 
Florentine sculptor appear in turn arid, calculated, meagre or conyen- 
tional. This is because the simplicity of the antique grew out of a pro- 
found knowledge of the human body acquired in the games of the arena, 
instead of in the dissecting room. It is, at bottom, a science absolutely 
sure of itself, which attained perfection only through the sacrifice of an 
important side of human nature, moral expression ; or,to speak more clearly, 
by sacrificing all expression of the passions. . . . Christianity by exalting 
moral above physical beauty, the soul above the body, encouraged the 
development of ardent and passionate men of genius, among whom Donatello 
stands in the first rank. Inferior to the ancients in the harmonious inter- 
pretation of the human body, he surpassed them in expressing the emotions 
and agitations peculiar to modern lite. Did passion ever find more eloquent 
interpretation than in the works of his hand? Infinitely richer in means 
of expression than his medieval predecessors, he put nothing of the medi- 
wval spirit into his creations, although many of them are deeply religious. 
As compared with his contemporaries Ghiberti and Luca della Robbia, 
who endeavored to conciliate the new epoch with the old, which was 
in greater harmony with their own less vehement tendencies, Donatello 
is a revolutionist. The Rossellini, Desiderio, Mino, the Majani, and the 
immense majority of their contemporaries, repeated the tender and pious 
note which vibrates in the art of Ghiberti and Della Robbia; but, 
although Donatello had more direct scholars than they, there was no one 
among them or after them strong enough to revive his terribilita, until 
the advent of Michelangelo.” 

This paragraph, in which the chief sculptors of the quattro-cento are so 
happily charactefized, illustrates that comprehensive grasp of subject 
which distinguishes M. Miintz’s monograph from the first page to the last. 
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Familiar with the history of sculpture in Italy from Niccola Pisano to 
Michelangelo, and thus able to define the position of each sculptor rela- 
tively to his predecessors, his contemporaries and his successors, M. 
Miintz, with but little to add to what was already known about the life 
and works of Donatello, has written the best biography of him that has 
yet appeared. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


DicrioNNAIRE DES EMAILLEURS DEPUIS LE Moyen AGE Jusqu’A 
LA FIN DU XVIII° SIRCLE. Ouvrage accompagné de 67 marques 
et monogrammes. Par Mo inter, attaché a la Conser- 
vation du Musée du Louvre. Paris: Librairie de PArt, Jules 
Rouam, Editeur, 1885. 12mo. pp. 115. 


This volume begins the series of the “Guides du Collectionneur,” one 
of the many undertakings by which the history of art is being popular- 
ized in France: a companion to the series of the “ Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale de l’Art,” “Bibliothéque de l’enseignement des Beaux Arts,” 
“‘Melanges d’Art et d’Archéologie,” of ‘Les Artistes Célébres,”’ and 
others, which are well worthy of imitation, and illustrate the frequent 
combination of erudition and taste in French writers on artistic subjects, 
especially in recent years. 

A series of dictionaries of artists, adapted perhaps not so much to col- 
lectors as to art-students, is a great desideratum. Not only would it 
facilitate for amateurs the study of the history of art, but be invaluable 
in the school and lecture-room. The little volume of M. Molinier comes 
most opportunely to fill a place long vacant. A sketch of the various 
processess of enamelling, and of their historical sequence and relation, 
precedes the biographies of enamellers. The fac-similes of signatures and 
monograms and the inscriptions dispersed throughout the volume add 
much to its value, as does also the full and well-classified bibliography at 
the end. Nearly 330 names of artists are given, of which about 193 are 
French, 18 British, 26 German, 40 Italian, and 19 Spanish. The part 
relating to French enamellers is, naturally, the most detailed, and appar- 
ently is quite exhaustive. M. Davillier’s fine work Orfévrerie Espagnole 
enables M. Molinier to give a large place to Spanish artists. In addition 
to its other merits, the little volume is a gem of typography, combining 
clearness with elegance. 

The writer states in his preface that he does not pretend to include the 
names of goldsmiths unless they are known to have extcuted enamels, 
although before the fifteenth century the two arts went always hand in 
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hand, and a goldsmith was always an enameller. I shall attempt to make 
some additions only to the list of Italian artists and their works, which 
the author may wish to incorporate in a second edition of his dictionary. 
First, with regard to some of the artists whom he mentions: Francesco 
d’Antonio’s most important works were, perhaps, his reliquaries of 5. 
Jernardino and Sta. Caterina, the first of which is still in the Convento 
dell’ Osservanza (Siena). Giudino di Giudo should be read Guidino. 
Beside his work in Florence, he executed for S. Domenico of Perugia a 
silver-gilt chalice with its paten having a figure of St. Peter and other 
enamels, and the inscription: Iste . ealicem . me . feci . Guidino . Guidi . 
Orafo. He may have been an Umbrian instead of a Florentine." Andrea 
di Puccio d’Ognabene executed only the central compartment of the altar 
of Pistoia, whose borders have enamels of remarkable beauty. Ugolino di 
Veri and Viva di Lando of Siena worked, not only at Orvieto, but at 
Perugia, where they executed for 8. Domenico a chalice with the inscrip- 
tion: Iste . calix . fecit . Ugholinus . et. Viva. de . Senis.” 

In connection with the arrangement of M. Molinier’s dictionary it is 
again evident that the choice of the name under which to arrange alpha- 
betically artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is very difficult : 
some rank them according to the individual name, some according to the 
father’s name. Both methods have much in their favor, but it is very 
confusing to find them used together. Then again, it is important not 
to use both the preposition and the genitive termination: Giovanni di 
Turino and Giovanni Turini are both correct, in a measure, but hardly 
Giovanni di Turini. 

The following are notices of some additional Italian enamellers. The 
Sienese school of goldsmiths and enamellers seems to have taken pre- 
cedence of the Florentine during the thirteenth century; while towards 
the middle of the succeeding century the two schools rival each other in 
importance. Pistoia, which was a field where the two schools met, is an 
example of this fact, for, although much nearer Florence, it employed at 
first Sienese goldsmiths and afterward only Florentine. Thus, in 1265, 
PACINO OF PACE DI VALENTINO of Siena was commissioned to execute 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia several enamelled chalices and 
patens, one of gold weighing over twelve pounds; a silver cross with the 
evangelists and other saints; and an enamelled silver-gilt testavangelium :* 
associated in these works was another Sienese goldsmith, UGoLINo 


1 TInventario della Sagrestia di 8. Domenico di Perugia nel secolo decimoquinto : in the 
Giornale di Erudizione Artistica, pubblicato a cura della Comm. Cons, di Belle Arti nella 
provincia dell’ Umbria, 1872, Vol. 1. p. 73 seqq. 2 Thid. 

Ciampi, Notizie inedite della Sagrestia Pistoiese de’ belli arredi, etc. Firenze, 1810, 


pp- 56, 57, 127-129. 
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parrico. Pistoia also had its native school of artists, for the silver 
candelabra of San Jacopo were made over and adorned with thirty- 
two enamels by ANDREA DI PUCCINO DI BAGLIONE of Pistoia in 1337,* 
and Andrea Ognabene of the same city, some time before this, had exe- 
cuted the central section of the silver altar-front of San Jacopo. When, 
in 1357, the Pistoians wished to add to this the two wings, they called 
upon a Florentine, PleRO or PIETRO DI SAN LEONARDO.’ After he 
had executed the left-hand compartment, there arose between him and 
the operai a dispute as to the excellence of the work, and the noted 
goldsmith Ugolino of Siena was called in as arbiter. His decision was 
probably unfavorable, as another artist, Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, also 
of Florence and a pupil of cione, was requested, in 1366, to do the 
right-hand section.£ The enamels are confined to the borders of these 
three compartments and contain medallions with half figures of apostles 
and prophets. In style and execution these enamels are exquisite. 

Soon after it was decided to make over the upper part of the altar- 
piece, and between 1386 and 1390 pero p’arRRico, a German residing 
in Florence, received a commission for some silver statuettes; for an 
enamelled pavilion; and for an annunciation ;’ and finally in 1394 the 
design of the whole was changed and many additions made by Norrt 
pi PicERO BuT! of Florence and atto bi PIERO BRACCIN' of Pistoia: 
this work included some enamels.* It is evident from this that the 
influence of Florence became paramount in this part of Tuscany during 
the second half of the fourteenth century. I examined at the Cathedral 
of Barga (province of Lucca) a chalice with exquisite enamels of the 
fourteenth century and signed by a Florentine artist whose name I have 
never met with elsewhere: Franciscus 10annis de Florentia. Having 
mentioned the name of Cione, I will add that, although there seems to be 
no reason for considering him the author of the enamelled border on the 
altar-front of San Giovanni at Florence, this noted artist ought not to 
be omitted, for his influence on the formation of the Florentine school 
must have been important, though we know so little of his works. These 
enamels were executed by one or all of the earliest workers on the dossale, 
Berto Gori, Cristoforo di Paolo, Leonardo di Giovanni, and Michele Monti. 

During the same period, Umbria remained entirely under the artistic 
lead of Siena. In the inventory of San Domenico of Perugia of the 
year 1458, beside the already-mentioned names of Ugolino, Viva, and 
Guidino di Guido, we find several others: Giacomo di Guerrino, Tondo 


‘ Ibid. pp. 70, 134, 135. 5 Thid. pp. 75, 136. 
6 Ibid. pp. 76, 136. Cf. Vasari, Vita di Agostino ed Agnolo. 
7 Tbid. pp. 80, 136. 8 T bid. 
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or Tondino his brother, Andrea Riguardi, Andrea Vanni, Giovanni Dini, 
all of Siena; and Cataluzio di Pietro of Todi. 

GIACOMO DI GUERRINO DI TONDO of Siena, who died in 1375, is known 
by a cross executed for the Piccolomini in 1349, by a chalice for 
the Cathedral,’ and, finally, by a silver-gilt chalice with its paten for 
S. Domenico (Perugia) having an angel enamelled in the centre and 
various enamels on the foot, inscribed: Jacobi. Guerrini.de.Senis .me. 
fecit.” 

TONDINO DI GUERRINO, evidently the brother of the preceding, flourished 
in 15322. He together with aNpREA RiGUARDI executed for S. Domenico 
(Perugia) two silver-gilt chalices and patens having a number of com- 
positions in enamel. The first is signe d: Tondus et. Andreas e Rigquardi ° 
de . Senis , fecerunt: the second: Tondino . et. Andrea . Riguardi . de. 
Senis . me 

ANDREA VANNI and GIOVANNI DINI of Siena made in 
Domenico (Perugia) a silver cross with ten enamels. It was inscribed: 


1522 for S. 


Anno Domini M’ccce®’xxtt . Andreas . Vannes . et . Johannes . Dini 
de. Senis.me. fecerunt.” This Vanni is probably the grandfather of his 
namesake the noted painter, and may be identical with the Andreuccio 
di Vanni mentioned in a Sienese document of 1318 as one of the maestri 
di pietra of the Cathedral.” 

CaTaLuzio oi PIETRO of Todi, probably a goldsmith of the four- 
teenth century, is known by his magnificent silver-gilt chalice, 34 cent. 
high and weighing 73 Ibs., still preserved together with its paten in the 
Archeological Museum of Perugia. The chalice has six enamels on the 
foot and others on the cup, while the paten has one central and six 
surrounding compositions in enamel, figuring the passion. Its inscrip- 
tion is: Chatalutius . Petri .de. Tuderto . me . fecit. 

Perugia had her native enamellers who were even called to other parts 
of Umbria. For example the Church of 8. Maria Maggiore at Spello 
preserves a capitular cross of remarkable beauty by PAoLo vaNni 
(1398), which has some enamelled figures and the inscription: Tempore 
egregii decretorum doctoris domini Franciset Mili de Spello prioris 
dictae Eveclesiae Paulus Vannis de Perusio me fecit sub anno Domini 
MCCCLXXXXVIII.” 

In Siena itself during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we 
find records of a number of artists beside those already mentioned. 


® Milanesi, Doeumenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, Siena, 1854, 1. p. 104. 

10 Inventari» della Sagrestia di S, Domenico, ete., ibid. 

1! Thid 12 Thid. 13 Milanesi, 1. 182. 1 Tnventario della Sagrestia, ete., ibid. 
 Guardabassi, Indice-Guida dei monumenti, ete., nella provincia dell’ Umbria. Peru- 


gia, 1872, p. 269. 
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GIOVANNI Di BARTOLO and GIOVANNI DI MARCO executed at Rome for Urban 
V, in 1369, the enamels on the silver busts of SS. Peter and Paul 
which are still in the ciborium of the Basilica of St. John Lateran. 
The subjects of the enamels were taken from the lives of the two 
apostles."© BARTOLOMMEO DI TOMME, called pPizino, was one of the fere- 
most artists. In 1381 he, together with NELLO DI GIOVANNI, executed four 
enamelled silver statues for the Cathedral, the pedestals of which were 
enamelled with subjects illustrating the history of each saint.” Bar- 
TOLO pI LoRENZO made in 1589 a chalice for the Cathedral. By 
JACOPO D'ANDREUCCIO are two candelabra and several other works 
(c. 1413).  miccoLo TREGUANUCCIO assisted Giovanni di Turino 
in the execution of two silver statuettes of angels with enamelled bases 
which the Republic sent as gifts to Pope Martin V.” Later, in 
1437, vico DI DOMENICO DEL VECCHIO and TOMMASO DI PAOLO MONTAURI 
make a silver basin having the arms of the Commune and the 
people enamelled in four places on the margin.” From 1440 to 1445 
GIOVANNI DI GUIDO is entrusted with a number of works: a superb 
-andelabrum for the Cathedral; and two enamelled candelabra, a silver 
pax, and an enamelled silver basin, for S. Maria della Scala.“ The 
noted painter LORENZO DI PIETRO, called iL veccHiETTA, was not only 
a sculptor and bronze-caster, but an enameller. His figure of 5. 
Catherine with enamelled base dates from 1460; that of S. Bernardino, 
in silver, from 1472; of S. Paul, also in silver and enamelled, from 
1475; and that of S. Sebastian from 1478.” 

The Florentine school was especially prolific at the beginning of the 
XV century. BARTOLUCCIO GHIBERTI, the step-father of Lorenzo, was 
a skilled enameller, according to Vasari,” and the master of Lorenzo and 
of Antonio Pollaiuolo. M. Molinier refers, among Pollaiuolo’s works, to 
the fine large silver cross, above eight feet high, in the Opera del Duomo, 
executed from 1456 to 1458: he was, however, only one of three artists 
who worked on it, the others being FRANCESCO DI BETTO, who alone 
executed the upper part, and MILIANO DI DOMENICO DEI.“ PIERO DI 
BARTOLOMMEO DI SALI was associated with Finiguerra, in 1457, in the 
execution of two enamelled silver candelabra for the Cathedral of 


16 Milanesi's Vasari, 111. 303. 17 Milanesi, Documenii, etc. 1. 289. 
18 Milanesi, 1. 248. 19 Milanesi’s Vasari, m1. 305. 
20 Milanesi, 11.174. Milanesi, m. 193-4. #2 Milanesi, 11. 370. 


*3 Milanesi’s Vasari, I. 222 sqq.; 111. 286. 

*4{ will here mention the names of Antonio di Tommaso de’ Mazzinghi and Giuliano 
di Giovanni “Il Facchino,” said by Vasari to be pupils of Antonio Pollaiuolo, but 
considered by Milanesi to have flourished before him (111. 289). 
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Pistoia” A little later flourished micHELAGNOLO Di viviANo of Gaiuole, 
father of Baccio Bandinelli and first master of Cellini.” 

Of northern enamellers I will mention ANTONIO DEL MEZZANO of 
Piacenza, whose magnum opus was the superb silver-gilt cross with 
enamels, between 3 and 4 ft. high, executed by him between 1388 and 
1416: the inscription reads, according to Cicognara: Hee est Maj. Ecel. 
Plae. facta per Anton. de Mezzano mecccxvi.". About 1400 flourished 
NICCOLO DI TURA and ENRICO his nephew by whom is the fine reli- 
quary of S. Sigismund in the Cathedral of Forli, so enthusiastically 
described by Cicognara,” which bears the inscription: me fecit in Foro- 
livio Nicolaus magistri Ture et Henricus ejus nepos: on the handle we 
read: hoe opus factum est tempore fratris Sigismundi et domini Leonis. 

M. Miintz, in his Les Arts & la cour des Papes, has added, on docu- 
mentary evidence, several new names to the list of known enamellers 
of the fifteenth century who worked in Rome :—veto Da roma (1419—1. 
21), simone DI Giovanni (1447—1. 170), and Narvo corsoum (1465— 
mu. 115). Other names might be added to those given above, and this 
may be done by some who have more material at command. M. Molinier 
may consider that a number of the enamellers mentioned, being known 
to us only by documents, ought not to appear in his Dictionary, and 
he doubtless is the best judge of the extent to which exclusion should 
be carried, while giving all the information that might be useful to 
the collector who should chance to meet a work of one of these for- 
gotten masters. 

A. L. Frornrmcuam, JR. 


NOTICE OF A FEW MORE EARLY CHRISTIAN Gems, by C. Drury 
E. Forrnum, F.S. A., &e., reprinted from the Archeological 
Journal, vol. 42, p. 159. 

This is a second paper on Christian gems, read before the Archzeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain, by Mr. Fortnum, an English gentle- 
man who has devoted many years to the study of glyptography, and has 
formed one of the most valuable private collections of rings and gems, 
Ancient, early-Christian, Medizeval and Renaissance, in the world, 
Equally versed in bronzes and terra-cottas, of which he has a fine collee- 


* Ciampi, Lettera sopra la interpretazione, ete. 

*6 Milanesi’s Vasari, vi. 133. 

27 Cicognara, Storia della Seultura, Venezia, 1813, 11. 187, note. 
°8 Thid. 1. 369-70. 
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has 


tion at his residence on Stanmore Hill near Harrow, Mr. Fortnum 
brought his name into notice by many valuable papers on art and archz- 
ology, and by the masterly essay on the history and art of bronze-casting 
which forms the introduction to his catalogue of bronzes at the South 
Kensington Museum. In the pamphlet before us, Mr. Fortnum describes 
several Christian gems of recent acquisition, which are engraved, of the 
actual size, on an accompanying illustrative plate. Of these the most 
interesting are numbers 1, 2, and 8. 

No. 1, an oval-shaped nicolo from Beirfit in Syria, dating in all proba- 
bility from the later years of the third century, has its surface covered 
with a complicated subject in intaglio. It consists of a ship, emblematic 
of the voyage of life, surmounted by the letters |. H. C. To the left are 
the chrisma, and an anchor with a fish on either side, and, to the right, 
Jonah cast out by the whale. Mr. Fortnum suggests that the stone was 
originally set in a marriage ring, “ that the fish typifies the wedded pair, 
united in hope (the anchor) under Christ (the chrisma) that the voyage of 
life (the ship), or the church of Christ of which they are disciples, may 
lead them to the resurrection (Jonah), to Eternal life? (the star).” 

No. 2, a red jasper, probably of the first half of the third century, 
bears the well-known figure of the Good Shepherd, and the letters |. A. g. 
These, according to Padre Garrucci whom Mr. Fortnum consulted, are to be 
read from right to left, and interpreted as an abbreviation of Bais or Batov, 
a term of Egyptian origin signifying a palm branch, the victor’s prize. 

No. 8 is a mottled brown jasper found in Egypt, and supposed to have 
been engraved in the second or earlier third century of our era. On its 
face an anchor is incised, and on its reverse is an inscription honoring 
Serapis: “a curious record of the intermingling of the two cults, Serapis 
being honored as a type of Christ.” Merivale in his History of Rome, 
quoted by Mr. Fortnum, states that, in the time of Hadrian, Serapis 
and Christ were equally honored as being nearly identical. See also 
“the curious letter of Hadrian to Servianus quoted by Mr. King ( Gnos- 
tics, p- 68).” 


Hypoceum TAL-Lieprvu, MALta, explored and described by Dr. 
A. A. CaruANA. Malta, 1884, E. Laferla. 


The Christian catacombs outside of Italy, being of secondary import- 
ance and of relatively slight archeological and artistic value, have 
received but a small share of attention. Of all these groups, that of 
Malta and Gozo is perhaps the least-known and most neglected. Dr. 
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Caruana, to whose indefatigable energy in conducting excavations and 
describing discoveries we owe such a large share of the information we 
possess on recent researches in Malta, has given various indications of 
the importance and extent of the group of Christian cemeteries of the 
two islands. In 1881, in his Recent discoveries at Notabile (pp. 17-19) he 
refers to the early Christian history of Malta and to “the very ancient 
cemeteries of St. Paul, St. Agatha, St. Venera, St. Cataldo, P Abbatia, 
and several others within and without the limits of old Melita, in some of 
which the Christian monogram engraved on the tombs is still apparent. 
They are provided with the cemeterial Basilicas and places for the altar, 
and other arrangements in accordance with the Christian cemeteries of 
subterranean Rome. That of St. Agatha still exhibits the signs of 
dedication according to the old rite of the Reman church previous to 
Pope St. Sylvester.” Again, on p. 23 he remarks that “the numerous 
and extensive Catacombs at Notabile, Siggieui, Mintna, etc., are still 
unexplored.” 

His last monograph, which we are about to review, is the description 
of a hypogeum discovered in July, and explored by Dr. Caruana in 
October, of last year, which though small and without artistic embellish- 
ment is interesting on account of its structural peculiarities. The text is 
illustrated with plans and sections, which make it comparatively easy to 
control the writer’s hypotheses. 

The hypogeum, cut in the rock, is composed of a group of five tomb- 
chambers from which a staircase of six steps descends to an ambulacrum 
17} ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 63 ft. high, lighted by a duminare added at a 
later period. On each side of the ambulacrum are two tiers of square or 
slightly-rounded apertures which open into small sepulchral chambers or 
cubicula: these are arranged for the reception of one, two, three or even 
four bodies. Beside the openings are scratched or engraved the palm- 
branch, the monogram, ete. According to Dr. Caruana, the front group 
of five chambers must be considered a pagan construction, and the cata- 
comb itself originally pagan, for the reason that the aedicular system is 
used instead of that of /oculi. He holds that the transformation into a 
place of Christian burial could not have taken place at an early period, 
and considers that it must have been accomplished during the period of 
Arabian dominion (after 870 A. p.), when the native Christians were 
impeded in their worship. The latter argument seems not to have 
much weight; moreover, it is in contradiction to a previous statement of 
Dr. Caruana himself (Notabile, p. 18). The intrinsic evidences, so far as 
can be judged from the drawings, are all against the theory of such a 
late, unexampled transformation into a Christian burial-place. The 
palm and the Constantinian monogram could not have been used during 
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the Byzantine period, between the rx and x11 centuries; in fact, they 
could hardly have appeared later than the v century. The art of the 
Byzantine period would have left traces of a very different kind. Dr. 
Caruana’s difficulty about the use of eubicula instead of loculi, is quite 
explicable: an examination of the plans of various cemeteries in De Rossi’s 
Roma Sotterranea shows the frequent use of such chambers; and, in the 
case of our Maltese hypogeum, the absence of loculi is probably owing to 
the smallness of the family whose burial-place it was, and to the abun- 
ance of room. The argument that, “after ... the concession to Christians 
to worship publicly, church discipline, both Latin and Greek, provided 
dormitories for Christian interments within the precincts of a church,” 
and that the transformation from a pagan to a Christian cemetery 
could not therefore have taken place after the peace of the Church, is 
hardly valid. The change from underground to above-ground cemeteries 
was quite gradual, and in Rome the catacombs were used for a hundred 
years after the peace of the Church. Even supposing it to be necessary 
to consider a part of this hypogeum as pagan, the transformation could 
have taken place at the time of the conversion of the family to whom it 


belonged, or even as late as the rv century. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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AUSTRIA“HUNGARY, . 458 


BELGIUM, 
CAMBODIA, 
EGYPT, 

FRANCE,. . 
GERMANY, . 


M. Maspero’s excavations at [ror were briefly described on p. 


have been examined and their method of construction determined: the 
ruins of five or six chapels—one built by Shabenac, daughter of Psam- 
meticus I.—have been found. 
made at Medinet-Abou, where the plan of the Coptic city might easily be 
reconstituted : under it parts of the Roman and Egyptian cities remain. 
Researches on the site of the ancient Comonbos show that the city was 
built, under the Ptolemies, on the ruins of a pharaonic city which remains 
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almost entirely under the ground. 


Fortifications. 
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PHCENICIA, 
ROUMANIA, 
RUSSIA, 
SPAIN, 


SWITZERLAND 


TUNISIA, 
TURKEY, 


Beside the great fortress of Abydos which, 


dynasty, was overrun by a cemetery, and which has alone 


up to the present time, M. Maspero has examined two other 
early military architecture. 
square enclosures with a large gateway and several posterns ; 
is formed of wide apertures opening into successive courts.—Acad. d. 


Inscriptions, July 24, in Le Temps, July 26. 


At El-Khozam, near Thebes, a funerary stele of the x1 dynasty 


found : 


tained over two hundred early vases in stone and bronze, many of rare 
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221, 
but besides this most important work other excavations were carried on. 
At Thebes some parts of the city belonging to the x1 and xu dynasties 
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archaic types. . They must have been collected from the early rock-cut 
tombs in the neighborhood. Near Edfoo a number of Ptolemaic tombs 
have been discovered, tunnelled in a friable limestone crag. Only one is 
intact: a shaft six feet square and twelve feet deep terminates in a small 
chamber with a stone bench along one side. This chamber opens into 
a large hall, the walls of both being pierced with oblong niches or 
loculi containing mummies. Excavations have been continued in the 
vast necropolis of Ekhmeem. At Helleh was found the tomb of an 
esquire of Rameses II. and the portrait of two of this Pharaoh’s war- 
horses; in a Coptic convent near Assouan, about twenty epitaphs 
of the vir century, including those of two bishops of Philae; in a 
Coptie church at Deir el-Behari a large number of well-preserved Coptic 
inscriptions, the largest being a theological document of about 300 lines 
on the natures of Christ.—Journal des Débats, June 10-12; London 
Times, July 27; Journal Asiatique, July 1885, pp. 92-95, 104. 


M. Revittour has undertaken the publication of a collection of 


demotie papyri, entitled Corpus papyrorum Aegypti, a Revillout et Eisen- 
lohr editum. He is to publish, in five successive volumes, the “ Acts” of the 
Louvre, the British Museum, Turin, Berlin and other less important col- 
lections: a sixth volume will classify all these documents according to 
subject-matter and dates, and will form a complete index of Egyptian 
law. The first number has already appeared.—Journal Asiatique, July 
1885, p. 102. 

Ecypt ExPLorRATION Funp.—The probable program for the coming 
season is as follows. Mr. Petrie will resume work at Naukratis: leaving 
this work, after a while, to the superintendence of Mr. Ernest Gard- 
ner, he will proceed with Mr. Griffith either to the principal cemetery 
of Zoan (Tanis) or to another equally promising site in that direction.— 

Cairo.— Boulak Museum.—New and important discoveries have made 
it possible to open at the Boulak Museum a gallery entirely for Christian 
monuments. Interesting Coptic steles have been found at Assouan and 
Erment, bearing dated inscriptions, which makes them important for the 
history of art. M. Maspero remarks that some of them, coming from 
Upper Egypt and belonging to the 1x cent. A. D., bear ornamentation 
similsr in motive to that of Romanesque churches of the south of F'rance.— 
Courrier de l Art, Aug. 7. 

GosSHEN-KHATANEH.—The most important result of M. Naville’s last 
winter’s work was the identification of Saft-el-Henna, which is about 6 
miles from Zagazig and is the site of a large ancient town, as the capital 
of Goshen. A monolithic sanctuary of the date of Nectanebo IL., the last 


Pharaoh, stood here, and his statue was found. The name of Kesem, 
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here discovered to be that of the capital of the nome or province of 


Arabia, has long been identified with Goshen or Gesem, but no site had 
yet been established. The nome of Arabia was first constituted by 
Rameses II., and we thus understand how the land of Goshen became the 
land of Rameses. It is probable that the land of Goshen, exceeding in 
extent the Arabian nome, reached Pithom on the East and nearly to 
Heliopolis or On on the South.—Naville, at meeting of Egypt Expl. Fund, 


Oct. 29: Ch Acade my, Nov. 7, 1885. 


Luxor.—Count Kalnoky has informed the Academy of Sciences of 


Vienna that the excavations executed at Luxor by the Austrian arche- 
ologists have brought to light some magnificent granite statues, all of which 
are considered to represent Rhameses III. One only is intact.— Cour. de 
(Art, July 17. 

Naukratis.— Mr. R. 8. Poole reported to the Hellenie Society (June 25) 
that the exploration of the site of Naukratis was practically complete. 
He added that forty-two cases of antiquities were on the way home, that 
six important inscriptions had been found, and the sites of various temples 
established. Among the objects found, the inscribed handles of amphorae 


and about 500 weights of all the standards in use at Naukratis are of 


especial importance—Academy, July 4, p. 15. Since then, the ex- 
hibition at Oxford Mansion and at the British Museum of the im- 
portant series of objects discovered on the site of this city, which are 
of such importance for the origins of Greek Art and its relations with 
the art of Asia and of Egypt, has led to the publication of an important 
series of papers by Mr. Ernest Gardner (Academy, Oct. 10) and Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards (Academy, Oct. 17 and 24) which describe the collec- 
tion before its dispersion throughout the Museums of Great Britain. A 
good résumé is given in The Mail of August 5. 

ZOAN (TaNnis).—The objects brought by Mr. Petrie from Tanis have 
reached England, and are probably now on exhibition in the British 
Museum. The papyri found in the ruins of private houses have been 
submitted to Prof. Revillout, who pronounces the demotic specimens 
(which constitute the maiority) to be of a very high interest. He is to 
give an important analysis of these documents. One of them, contain- 
ing a list of hieroglyphic signs with transliterations into the hieratic script, 
each sign being accompanied by its name in the same character, has 
formed the subject of an exhaustive report by Mr. Griffith—Academy, 
Nov. 7, 1885. 


TUNISIA. 


Mission OF MM. RE!INACH AND Bareton.—At the sitting of the Aca- 
dimie des Inscriptions ot May 8, 1885, a communication from M. Reinach 
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gave fuller information of the discoveries at Gightis and Zidn. At the 
former place, the forum was uncovered, and, besides inscriptions, there 
were found a head of Augustus with pontiff’s veil, and three large marble 
statues, doubtless of local magistrates. The Augustus has been removed 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale; but the statues could not be moved on 
account of their weight. At Zidn five large headless marble statues 
were found on the surface of the ground; further, a large head of Clau- 
dius, of good workmanship, a head of the Empress Lucilla, and a curious 
golden amulet covered with enigmatical figures. The forum was exca- 
vated, and inscriptions from the portico showed that it was constructed 
by L. Marcius Barea, consul in 18 A. D., proconsul of Africa in 42 A. D., 
and by M. Pompeius Silvanus, consul in 45 a. D., proconsul of Africa in 
57 A. p.—Rev. Arch., 1885, 1. p. 394. 

CarTtHace.—A complete organ (orgue), exactly figured in all its parts 
in terra-cotta, 0.19 met. high, has been found near Carthage. This dis- 
covery is of interest in the history of music—Rev. Arch., 1885, 1. p. 393. 

Srax.—Workmen engaged on the ramparts of Sfax have discovered 
most important remains of a Christian basilica and cemetery: they found 
the baptismal font in the form of a piscina entirely covered with mosaics 
and in a tolerable state of preservation, on which many Christian em- 
blems, flowers, and a cross were visible. Potteries and marbles adorned 
with the same emblems, fragments of walls and of pavements, a large 
number of tombs, ete. were also uncovered. Unfortunately, the work- 
men had demolished a part of the piscina before M. Zichel, the French 
vice-consul, was informed of the discovery. At present the excava- 
tions are being continued under his direction —Le Temps, Nov. 1; Cour. 
de l’ Art, Nov. 13, 1885. 


ASIA. 
CAMBODIA. 


The history of this country, which has been until now a sealed book, is 
being rapidly made known through the labors which M. Aymonier con- 
tinues to carry on. The first fasciculus of his Corpus of the Indian 
inscriptions of Cambodia is now going through the press. In his explo- 
ration he always finds a Sanskrit epigraphy by the side of the native 
Khmer. Indian civilization, according to M. Aymonier, was brought to 
Cambodia at the commencement of our era by merchants, who founded 
colonies at the mouths of the rivers; and from this arose an empire. The 
earliest inscription is of Bhavavarman, who reigned in 600 A. p.: the official 
worship was then an eclectical Brahmanism which confounds the two 
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divinities Vishnu and Siva: the sculptures show already the worship of 
the female energies of Siva, the Saktis. The capital was still at the South, 
at Vyadhapura, whose ruins are, apparently, at Angkor Baurey, near the 
frontier of Cochinchina. Between 670 and 800 a. p. there is a dark 
period, to which belong the monuments of Angkor Thom, and the rise of 

juddhism. The only known Khmer inscription which treats of general 
history is that of Sdok, which belongs to the reign of Jayavarman (802 
A. D.), the founder of Angkor Vat, whose dominion extended even over 
Java, the civilization of which seems to have been much influenced by 
that of Cambodia. The decadence began in the middle of the x1 century 
when Siam seems to have rendered itself independent.—Journal Asiatique, 
July 1885, p. 47-50. The rule of Cambodia for several centuries of its 
greatest prosperity appears to have extended as far north as the fifteenth 
degree of latitude and westward as far as Bangkok. The identification 
of Tchin-la with Cambodia is now rendered certain, and through this 
agency Chinese and Cambodian chronology are seen to confirm each 
other.— Rev. Arch., May 1885, p. 318. 


HINDUSTAN. 


Mr. Burgess, to whom Indian archzology owes so much, has in pro- 
gress a volume on the Amarévati Sttipa, illustrated by a large number of 
plates; another. with numerous drawings from the great temple of 
Ramesvaram, ete., at Madura in 8S. India; and, further, a complete 
account, with many drawings and photographs, of the remains at Hampi, 
the ancient Vijayandgara; beside these, he is to edit two volumes of 
inscriptions, and a voluminous work on the Musalman architecture of 
Gujarat. He has lately been appointed Archeological Surveyor of 
Southern as well as of Western India.—62nd Annual Report of the R. 
Asiatic Society, 1885, p- 69. 

ARCHEOLOGY IN SOUTHERN INDIA.—Some new discoveries have been re- 
cently made in Southern India. Mr. Alexander Rea, First Assistant to 
the Archeological Survey, reports to Government that he has inspected 
the caves near MAamandir, in the North Arcot district, alluded to in Mr. 
Sewell’s “ List of Antiquities,” vol. 1, p. 166, and that he finds them to 
be of Brahmanical and not Jaina origin, as previously supposed. The 
eaves had not before been visited by any archzeologist. They are 
four in number, and are coeval in date with the rock-cut remains at 
Mahibalipuram. There are four inscriptions carved on the rock, mostly. 
in Pallava-Grantha characters of the eighth century. A more important 
find, however, is that of a new Buddhist tope in the Krishna district. Mr. 
Sewell, in preparing his “ List of Antiquities” for the Madras Govern- 
ment, received information of the existence of a “carved stone” on the 
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hill above the village of Rimireddipalle, about ten miles north of the 
Krishna river, and about 15 miles from the well-known tope at Amaré- 
vati. He instituted inquiries, and the district authorities forwarded a 
report and a series of four rough squeezes of sculptured stones. From 
these Mr. Sewell deduces the existence of a hitherto unknown tope at this 
place, the remains, such as they are, being undoubtedly Buddhist in 
origin. The Archzological Survey will now complete the necessary 
examination of the site, and excavate, if excavation appears to be neces- 
sary. It seems pretty certain that a tope stood on this spot. It remains 
to be seen whether the carved stones were proper to this place of worship, 
or whether they had been carried thither from Amarivati. It will also 
be necessary to recover, if such exist, any inscription or other record 
which will throw light on the date of this monument. It will in all 
probability be found to date not later than the sixth century a. D.— 
London Times, Oct. 24. 

Sirpur.—Maj. Gen. Cunningham has published a report (Vol. xvi) 


in which he describes some interesting ancient temples in the old cities of 
Rajim, Arang, and Sirpur, differing materially in plan and decoration 
from all the other temples of Northern India: they have no ground 
entrance on the front, the only access being by small flights of steps from 
the sides; the front is open to its full breadth. The sculptures on the 
pilasters are all Brahmanical. At Mathura he discovered a half-life-size 
figure of Herakles strangling the Nemaean lion, which, after having been 
for years employed as the side of a watering-trough, is now safe in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. He considers this figure to “have been 
sculptured by some foreign artists for the use of the Greeks resident at 
Mathura,” and “to be a direct copy of some Greek original.”—62nd 
Annual Report of the R. Asiatie Soe., 1885, p. 58-60. 


ARABIA. 


M. Huber’s Discovery and Death—tThe sitting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of July 3, 1885, was made unusually inter- 
esting by the account given in person by M. Félix de Lostalot, French 
vice-consul at Djeddah, of the finding of the remains of M. Charles 
Huber, the scholar killed by the Arabs, as well as the famous Teima stele, 
discovered by M. Huber shortly before his death. M. Huber was ona 
tour of exploration from Damascus through Southern Arabia, when an 
Arab told him of a large stone covered with letters at Teima. He went 
there and found it built into the wall of a house; this house he bought, 
and obtained the stone. Then he concealed it in Hail for the time. He 
made his way to Djeddah, much fatigued by his journey, and there told 
M. de Lostalot of his discovery. He set out again after a short rest, and 
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neglecting M. de Lostalot’s advice as to his route, was killed by the 
Arabs. It was now M. de Lostalot’s task to recover the remains of his 
countryman, and also the stele. He accomplished both objects by the 
help of an Algerian sheikh; although the recovery of the stone was made 
most difficult by the efforts of other persons and of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which had heard of the matter, to gain possession of so interesting a 
monument. The stele has an Aramean inscription upon it, and its sculp- 
tured decoration is Chaldeo-Assyrian. It dates, according to the Marquis 
de Vogiié, from the vr or v century before our era, and shows that at that 
period Aramean served as the chief vehicle of ideas for Semitic culture. 
The stele is to be placed in the Louvre, together with other Aramean 
fragments obtained with it.— Cour. de l’ Art, July 17. 

The stele has already been known by squeezes, more or less defective, 


and has been the subject of a number of learned dissertations in Germany 
and France, but the study of it can now be carried on with far greater 
success on the original. M. Clermont-Ganneau has recognized, from it, 
the existence of a new divinity, Selem. M. Renan considers the inscrip- 
tion to be commemorative of the introduction of a foreign divinity into 
Teima and of his being placed under the protection of the native divinity 
Journal Asiatique, July 1885, 


by a man of Hagam, residing in Teima. 
pp. 59-60. 
PALESTINE. 

The work of the Palestine Exploration Fund has been carried on during 
the past 12 months by Mr. Laurence Olyphant, Herr Schumacher, and 
Mr. Guy le Strange. The memoirs and map of Herr Schumacher will be 
put forward as the most important examination of the Jaulan district as 
yet made by any traveller. The ruins at Kh. Arkub-er-Rahwah are 
identified by Herr Schumacher with the Argob of the Bible commonly 
placed at the Lejjah, and a village called Sahem el Jolan with the Biblical 
Jolan, the site of which has been unknown. The ruins of the curious 
underground city of Ed Dera were examined and surveyed. Nearthe Ain 
Dakhar were found about 500 dolmens, and at Kefr el M4 a remarkable 
altar and basalt statue—Academy, July 18, p. 47. 

Artour.—In a letter to the London Atheneum, dated May 12, 1885, 
Mr. James E. Hanauer recounts the discovery near this town of a rock- 
altar with steps, the upper part of it closely resembling the monolith dis- 
covered two years ago at Marmeta by Mr. Schick. The newly-found 
altar is about a quarter of a mile from ancient Zorah (modern Sura’a), the 
home of Manoah and the birthplace of Samson. Mr. Hanauer calls atten- 
tion to the rock-altar of Manoah mentioned in Judges x11. 19-20, and 
notes the proximity of this later altar to the place where the ancient one 
must have been. 
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PHEENICIA. 


Sipon.—Six metres beneath the soil, stone implements have been found, 
and also vessels of red earthenware and a flute of the same, proving that, 
before the Pheenician colony, an older one belonging to the stone age had 
been planted here.—Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 22. 

Beyrit—M. Leeytved, Danish vice-consul at has found three 
Pheenician inscriptions. The first, a seal with one name, Abd-Hadad, ser- 
vant of the god Hadad. The other two are both incomplete, but are inter- 
esting as having been found in Pheenicia. The former of these two con- 
tains the enumeration of a sum of money. The latter is of interest for 
philology, history, chronology, and Pheenician mythology. It reads: 
“ Porch of the East and South constructed by the Elim envoys of Moloch- 
Astarte and his servant Baal-Hammon, for Astarte in Ashera, goddess of 
Hammon, in the 26th year of Ptolemy, lord of kings, the illustrious, 
Evergetes, son of Ptolemy and Arsinoé, divine brothers, the 53d year of 
the people of [Tyre], 


a confirmation of the reckoning both of the reign of Evergetes and of the 


> ete. This is the year 221 B.c., and we have here 


Syrian Era. It is noticeable that the titles of Ptolemy are those of Greek 
documents. The title adén melakim was borne only by the successors of 
Alexander, and perhaps by Alexander himself. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finds in this inscription discovered by M. Leeytved a confirmation of his 
own opinion previously expressed, that the celebrated sarcophagus of 
Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, in the Louvre, which also bears the title 
adén melakim (xjpwos Baatisiwv), belongs to the period of the Diadochi.— 
Rev. Arch., 1885, 1. p. 395. 
ARMENIA. 

Van.—At the sitting of the Société Nationale des A ntiquaires de France, 
of June 17, 1885, M. Germain Bapst announced that excavations in 
Van had brought to light monuments of Chaldeo-Assyrian art the 
workmanship of which recalls that of the bronze chair obtained from 
the same source by M. de Vogtié.— Cour. de l’ Art, July 3. 


PERSIA. 


Susa.—M. Dieulafoy, charged with an archeological expedition in 
Susiana, reported on July 10 to the Académie des Inscriptions the work 
done by him during the first term of the present year, and since then has 
published an article, with plates, in the Revue Archéologique of July- 
August. In 1881 and 1882 M. Dieulafoy became convinced that the 
mound of Susa (explored in 1851 by Sir Kenneth Loftus, who discovered 
there the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and a celebrated inscription) 
would yield good results if more thoroughly examined. He obtained the 
help of the French government and undertook the work. His last exca- 
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vations were commenced in February of this year. The city of Susa was 
divided by a wide river, now called Ab-Kharkha. On the right bank 
were the most closely-populated parts of the city: on the left bank were 
temples (or at least a ziggurat), the royal city, the city, and some palatial 
constructions. The excavations were confined to the last two ruins. 
According to a preliminary survey, the monuments may be separated into 
three groups, (1) on the N. W. the palace of Artaxerxes Munemon, (2) 
on the East a platform 1200 by 890 metres, on which were the palaces 
of the Kings of Susa, and (3) on the S. W. the citadel. The excavations 
confirm the opinion that the walls of ancient Persian palaces were of brick, 
and that extensive use was made of decoration in faience. Enamelled 
bricks were found, from fragments of which could be reconstructed a 
superb lion in bas-relief 3.50 met. long by 1.75 high, set between two 


friezes of palmettes, rosettes and triangular ornament. Fragments of a 
second and third lion were found, which apparently formed part of a 
procession of lions decorating the exterior of the porch. The prevailing 
color of this decoration is turquoise blue. Inscriptions on the bricks and 
a fragment of a column of the time of Darius indicate that Artaxerxes 
had built on the site of a preéxisting palace. The chief acquisitions 
are the following: L A bicephalic capital of gray limestone, analogous 
to the Persepolitan orders, 4 m. long. This will be sent to France, and 
will be the first Akhaemenid monument in a European museum. IL. A 
fragment of the crowning member of the pylons of the palace. A portion 
of this, 10 m. long, which consists of a faience frieze 4.05 m. in height, 
has been picked up in fragments. These have been matched and num- 
bered by Mme. Dieulafoy. The frieze will be placed in the Louvre. 
III. Two fragments of enamelled faience of the Elamite period; i. e., 
earlier than the Akhaemenids. IV. Fragments of bas-relief, of enamelled 
bricks, representing black personages, clad in tigers’ skins and splendid 
robes on which is embroidered the fortress of Susa. The personages are 
adorned with bracelets and carry the high sceptre, the emblem of the 
Akhaemenid kings. M. Dieulafoy considers these to be royal portraits, 
and asks if the Elamite kings were Ethiopians. V. Various utensils of 
ivory, glass, and bronze, inscriptions, ete. VI. The greater part of a 
tower attached to the system of fortification of the entrance gate of the 
palace.— Cour. de lV’ Art, July 24; Rev. Arch., July—Aug. 

M. Ernest Babelon will give in the next number of the JouRNAL a full 
account of these important and unique discoveries. 


ASIA MINOR. 


A new Austrian expedition to Asia Minor is to be undertaken, under 
the leadership of the well-known architect and professor in the Academy 
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of Art, Herr G. Neumann, whose objective points are the parts of Taurus 
and Antitaurus in which considerable discoveries of ancient remains were 
made some years ago. The route will be through Trieste, Smyrna and 
Adalia, and from there by land eventually to the sources of the Euphrates. 
—Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 1. 

Lessos.— Mr. Robert Koldewey has been making a journey through 
the island, carefully investigating all antique remains. He has found, 
that the ancient town of Antissa is wrongly placed upon the present 
maps. He is now able to give the true site of this town. 

Myrina.—In the Bull. de Corr. Heilén., May-—Nov., 1885, M. E. Pottier 
makes a very careful study of the Satyr dancing and carrying the infant 
Dionysos,—a terra-cotta figurine found by M. A. Veyries at Myrina in 
1882. M. Pottier classes the work as Hellenistic of the m1 or 1 « ntury 
B. C. 

Astatic Terracotras—We make the following extracts from M. 


Salomon Reinach’s two interesting papers in the New York Nation (Sept. 
24 and Oct. 1), entitled Asiatie Terracottas in the Louvre. “ It was not 
until 1876, when figures from Tanagra began to get rare in the markets 
of Athens and of Paris, that the Asiatic terracottas made their appear- 
ance. About fifty figures, quite different in style from the Beeotian ones, 
were brought to Europe, and, professedly discovered at Hphesus, found 
their way to the Berlin Antiquarium and the private collections in Paris. 
Encouraged by their success, the Greek dealers subsequently sent a large 
number of so-called Ephesian figures. Meanwhile forgery had been at 
work,” ete., and the genuineness of the terracottas was suspected by Lenor- 
mant, Rayet and Longpérier. To the latter’s condemnation of a collection 
of these figures he longing to M. Hoffman, and to M. W addington’s letter 
to M. Baltazzi of Constantinople, we owe the excavations undertaken by 
the French School, in the Greek necropolis on the estate of M. Baltazzi 
at Myrina near Smyrna. M. Reinach says, “In my opinion, the great 
mass of Asiatie figures which existed in Paris previous to 1880 may be 
classified as follows: 1, wholesale forgeries, manufactured in Athens; 2, 
partial forgeries, consisting of genuine heads, arms, legs, or bodies, arbi- 
trarily united, by skilful hands, to fragments of other figures or to made- 
up material; 3, many genuine heads and some very few entire statues 
from Mount Pagus, in Smyrna; 4, figures from Pergamon, Cyme, and 
Myrina. The Greek dealers in Smyrna and in Athens invented the 
legend about the necropolis of Ephesus in order to divert the attention of 
Turkish officials from the real headquarters of their researches... . 
Little is known as yet about the discovery of terracottas at Pergamon 
and Smyrna.” The fragments found in the latter place have been picked 


up on Mount Pagus, “and the recent planting of vineyards on the slope of 
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the hill removes all hope of a methodical investigation. This is very 


much to be regretted, as the terracottas from Smyrna are generally copies 


from statues of the Alexandrine period, and surpass in beauty of style all 


the figures from other parts of Asia Minor. 
“For the last ten years archeological magazines and books on art have 


repeatedly published interesting terracottas as discovered in Grynium or 
in Cyme. In fact, the necropolis of Grynium is utterly unknown, and 
the greater number of figures assigned to Cyme come either from Myrina 
or from very modern workshops.” The latter are generally large groups, 
apparently formed from numerous fragments, and, “ strangely enough, no 
fragment is missing, and the heads, especially, are always in a perfect 
state of preservation”: this impossible state of completeness, their pecu- 
liar varnish and unclassical drapery are very suspicious circumstances. 
Herr von Duhn “ ventures to suppose that the so-called Asiatic groups 
. - originate in Attica and not in Asia Minor. . The German scholar may 
be right, and even more so than he himself seems to believe. I agree 
with him in thinking that these celebrated groups come from Athens, 
but I am by no means certain that they were discovered in tombs.” 

The excavations on M. Baltazzi’s estate, about half-way between 
Smyrna and Pergamon, were begun in 1880 by MM. Pottier and Reinach, 
and continued by M. Veyries. Before they were commenced, and since 
they have ended, the peasants have excavated on their own account. Of 
the terracottas discovered by the School, one third was given to the 
Turkish Government, and is now in the Tchinly-Kiosk Museum ; one 
third to the French School, and the rest to M. Baltazzi, who “ most 
generously abandoned his share to the School, which now possessed a 
collection of more than 900 figures, vases, bronzes, and ether objects 
the choicest part of it, numbering about 500 pieces, was sent to the 
Louvre. . Our chief object during the diggings was not to discover a great 
many terracottas, but principally to ascertain the manner in which they 
were disposed in the graves. . About nine graves out of ten yielded no 
objects, or nothing but paltry earthenware; others, especially children’s 
graves, were brimful of terracottas, as many as fifty having been discov- 
ered in asingle tomb. The offerings are not arranged in any order, but 
lie pell-mell in the pit, especially about the head and the feet of the 
deceased.” The statuettes were often smashed before being thrown into 
the grave. “ With the exception of a few archaic and a few late sepul- 
chres, the 5000 graves which we opened in Myrina all belong to the 
Alexandrine and Greco-Roman epoch, when the city seems to have 
reached the highest degree of wealth and prosperity. The Myrinaean 
coroplasts, or manufacturers of terracottas, were certainly influenced by 
the models of their brethren in Tanagra. The same fact had already 
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been noticed in Cyrenaica and in Southern Italy, and goes to prove that 
the moulds used in Tanagra freely travelled through the whole Hellenic 
world. . By far the greater number of statuettes found at Myrina are 
quite unlike the figures of Tanagra, and belong to an entirely different 
school of art. In Tanagra, the prevailing type, if we consider the terra- 
cottas of the best period, is that of a draped maiden or woman, standing 
or sitting in the attitude of repose. The subjects generally belong to 
private life; nude figures of gods and goddesses are exceedingly rare. In 
Myrina, on the contrary, resting or sitting figures are an exception; the 
statues of Venus, Eros, Bacchus, Victory, and Hercules are very 
numerous; and the influence of the Pergamenian school of sculpture 
may be traced with perfect certainty in nearly all the more important 
figures. . Again, while replicas of celebrated statues are not to be found 
in Tanagra, the necropolis of Myrina has yielded several copies of the 
Cnidian and Coan Venus by Praxiteles, of the Herakles type created by 
Lysippus, of athletes, hermaphrodites, and other subjects, the models of 
which must have enjoyed great reputation, as we possess marble copies 
from them of the Greco-Roman period. Most of the larger statuettes are 
winged, and their movements are exceedingly bold. The draperies, too, 
are treated in a free style very much resembling that of the Pergamen- 
ian high-reliefs. The two most frequent types—some tombs contained 
thirty or more specimens of each—are the Siren and Eros with folded 
wings. . Tanagreean figures rarely exceed ten inches in height ; many 
statues from Myrina are three or four times as large. Another character- 
istic feature is the frequent mention of the artist’s name on the basis of 
the terracotta or on its reverse, no signature having yet been discovered 
on the statuettes from Tanagra. Finally, we must mention a considerable 
number of large groups, banquets, scenes of love, and the like, which also 
betray the influence of the Rhodian and Pergamenian schools of sculp- 
ture, where similar complicated arrangements had come into fashion. 
Some figures might, at first glance, be taken for works of the archaic 
period ; but it is easy to perceive that they are only pseudo-archaic.. By 
far the greater part of the terracottas from Myrina bear the mark of a 
quite definite and particular style, intermediate between the noble simplic- 
ity of Athenian art and the picturesque tendency to effect of the Greco- 
Roman school. Indeed there exists a close analogy between many grace- 
ful terracottas from Myrina (representing Erotes, dancers, flute-players, 
followers of Bacchus) and the paintings discovered on the walls of the 
Greco-Roman villas in Pompeii. . From a purely artistic point of view, 
they are certainly inferior to the delightful figures found at Tanagra ; but, 
on the other hand, they can claim a variety of motives, an appearance of 
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vigor and physical health, which contrasts with the dreamy and almost 
melancholy exquisiteness of their brethren from Beeotian tombs.” 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


M. G. Lambakis has been appointed inspector of Christian Antiquities 
of Greece. The General Inspector of Antiquities, M. Panag. Kavvadias, 
has completed the catalogue of the Patissia Museum at Athens. The 
printing of the work in both French and German has already begun.— 
Atheneum, Aug. 15. 

M. Kavvadias has commenced the publication of a short monthly bul- 
letin in which he gives a brief account of the recent excavations and dis- 
coveries, the additions to Museums, ete. 

ARCH OLOGICAL Commission.—The Government has taken steps to 
stop the quarrying of stone near the Pnyx. A commission was formed 
early this year under M. Trikoupes, then Premier and Minister of Educa- 
tion, to name the localities archzeologically important, and hence claimed 
as the property of the State. The present minister is making efforts in 
the same direction.— Atheneum, July 25. 

AtHens.— A gora.—Digging on the site of the ancient Agora has begun. 
Numerous fragments of sculpture, ete., have already been found—among 
them, the head and torso of a woman, rudely carved heads of animals 
(apparently gargoyles), pieces of fluted and plain columns, carved 
flowers, and a Roman inscription. The excavations so far are on the spot 
occupied by Hadrian’s Stoa. The accumulations of centuries have raised 
the soil here some 8 metres. Much may be expected from further digging. 
—Atheneum, June 26. 

Olympieion.—Mr. F. C. Penrose is taking advantage of his stay at 
Athens to direct some further excavations, especially at the Olympieion, 
and to renew his earlier investigations into the curvatures in Greek 
buildings. His excavations at the Olympieion have uncovered a large 
number of colossal bases of columns. 

Akropolis—The new finds upon the Akropolis at Athens will soon be 
scientifically arranged. Ch. Tzountas will catalogue the inscriptions, P. 
Kavvadias and A. Koumanoudes the antiquities.— Berl. Phil. Woch.; May 
23 and July 4. 

Boiotia-—The excavations of M. Maurice Holleaux have brought to 
light a sufficient number of inscriptions, especially votive inscriptions, to 
leave no doubt that the site of the temple of Apollon Ptoos is to be found 
at Perdikovrysi in the deme of Karditza, Boiotia. The temple is of 
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Doric order, the facades measuring 11.80 m., the sides 23.30 m. Frag- 
ments of cornice, corona, and mutules preserve their polychromatic decora- 
tion. No traces of color remain, however, on the stucco covering the 
“apitals and columns. Many fragmentary pieces of sculpture were found, 
several of which are of the archaic period and apparently formed parts of 
statues of Apollon. In particular, one statue, broken off below the knees, 
is very similar to the Apollon of Tenea, and is regarded by M. Holleaux 
as one of the most important works of archaic Greek sculpture. Several 
bronzes and«many fragments of vases bear archaic inscriptions. The 
inscriptions found number about 60: the most ancient are earlier than 
the rv century B.c.; the most recent date from the 1m or 11 century A. D. 
Some of the inscriptions found are of importance. One of them has 
reference to the Beotian Confederation. From others a long list of 
magistrates and artists of the v1 century B. c. has been obtained. From 
two ex-votos bearing inscriptions, we learn that musical contests took 
place at the temple every fifth year—Bull. de Corr. Hellén., May—Nov., 
1885, pp. 474-481; Atheneum, May 31. 

Corru.—Mr. Deberton, formerly British consul at Corfu, has left his 
valuable collection of books to the Ionian Library. Mr. Woodhouse, 
who was Director of the Mint at Corfu has left his collection of anti- 
quities to the Archeological Museum of the island—Cour. de l’ Art, 
July 10. 

De.tos.—The Greek Minister of Public Instruction has granted to M. 
Homolle permission to take up again the explorations at Delos, which 
were carried on by him until recently with so great success. He renews 
his investigations under an archeological mission from the French Gov- 
ernment. The exploration of the temenos has been finished as far as 
possible, and has resulted in determining the circuit of the walls, the posi- 
tion of gates, and the system of roads, as well as the names of several 
points of the sanctuary. It has been proved that a medieval city was 
grouped around the religious and military buildings of the Knights of St. 
John. Among the discoveries are fifty fragments of sculpture, and several 
terra-cottas and pieces of bronze. The most singular monument is a sculp- 
tured vase signed Iphikatides of Naxos, which school flourished from 
the vit to the v cent. B.c. The 224 fragments of inscriptions dating 
from the v to the I cent. B. c. are divided into accounts, decrees, choragic 
and dedicatory inscriptions, epitaphs, and stamps of amphore. Some 
have as many as 200 and 250 lines, and one has 600. They give much 
information on the history of Delos, the Kyklades, Rhodos, and all Greek 
countries, as well as on their commerce and political economy.—M. 
Homolle at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in the Revue 
~ Critique, Nov. 2, p. 349. 
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DevePxHot.—On the road from Amphissa to Delphoi some primeval graves 
have been found. The Greek government has sent to Olympia Professors 
Kastorchis and K, Mylonas to effect the delivery to the Germans of the 
duplicates of antiquities still there—Berl. Phil. Woch., July 4. 

Evateia.—In the last number of the JourRNAL, p. 229, was mentioned 
the remarkable discovery of a stone with an inscription declaring it to be 


from [ana in Galilee where Christ turned water into wine, and with traces 
of an inscription scratched by Antoninus of Piacenza, who in his Jtinera 
Latina speaks of having gone to Kana and of having sat upon the very 
couch on which our Lord sat, and written the names of his parents on it. 
In a letter to the London Atheneum of June 27, 1885, M. Spyr. P. Lam- 
bros says that, having been appointed by the Ministry of Public Instrue- 
tion, along with M. Dérpfeld and the Archbishop of Patras, to go to 
Elateia and examine the stone in situ and then have it removed to 
Athens, he took occasion to study Elateia carefully with a view to throw 
light’on the matter. M. Dérpfeld’s view was that, when the inscription 
of Antoninus was cut on it, the stone formed the upper part of a chair. 
But M. Lambros was unable to find the slightest traces of this scratched 
inscription which M. Diehl laid such stress on, while M. Diehl’s absence 
in Asia Minor prevented explanation. In the other inscription, the word 
otvov, as M. Diehl gave it, should be otv0, M. Lambros notes as curious 
the number of associations with the holy places and sufferings of Christ in 
the neighborhood of Elateia. The name “Jerusalem” clings to old 
monasteries and grotto-churches in that district. Of interest also is the 
discovery made by M. Lambros that the Church of the Virgin, in which 
the stone was found, was built above the ruins of an ancient temple. This 
temple was 44.60 by 20.40 metres, and the breadth of the ced/a within was 
about 8.80 metres. On the site of the temple was found a stele with this 
inscription :— 
Hlovtiw Kpévov visi 

From this one would judge that the temple was of Poseidon: but Pau- 
sanias mentions only a temple of Asklepios, besides that of Athena 
Kranaia, outside the town. M. Lambros is inclined to think that this is 
that temple of Asklepios. In the temple, according to Pausanias, was a 
statue of the god by the Athenian sculptors Timokles and Timarchides. 

The temple of Athena Kranaia was, according to the French explo- 
rations, 33.10 by 13.60 met. On the northern side were found the lower 
portions of ten columns still in situ. Originally the temple was supported 
on its north side by a stone breastwork. Considerable remains of the 
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statue of Athena have been found. They show the goddess in warlike 
guise, as Pausanias describes her. More than six hundred terra-cottas 
have also been found. All the remains have gone to enrich the local 
museum of Drachmani.—Atheneum, July 4. 

In the Bull. de Corr. Hellén. for March, 1885, M. Paris publishes a new 
fragment of the decree of Diocletian, which fixed the maximum price of 
materials for vestments. 

E.eusis.—The excavations at Eleusis have been going on since June, 
1882, and have cost the Greek Archeological Society of Athens some 
10,000 L., of which 8,000 1. had to be paid for the cottages of villagers on 
the site, before work was begun. Mr. Joseph Hirst, in a letter to the 
London Atheneum of August 22, 1885, gives an account and a diagram 
of what has been accomplished up to that date. We give a reproduction 
of the cut in figure 16 on the next page. 

In Noy. 1884, a fine piece of masonry 50 met. long and 8 met. high was 
exposed to view in front of the temple. This must have served as a foun- 
dation for the eastern portico. The wall was of poros and went down to 
the solid rock, being in some places of seventeen courses of regular 
masonry. This wall has now been covered again. 

Where the northern buttress E stands, an irregular line may be seen 
dividing the original wall of the cel/a from the newer wall of the portico 
built 120 years later. The older wall is whiter than the new, and is dis- 
tinguished also by masons’ marks,—M, N, Q being commonest, though P 
and A occur frequently ligulate and sometimes askew. Thus Vitruvius’ 
statement, that the portico was built by Demetrios Phalereus long after 
the original temple was planned by Iktinos, is confirmed. 

From the front of the portico to the north-east of the temple, the recent 
excavations have shown three distinct kinds of walling. The first piece 
is of polygonal blocks of blue marble, cleverly fitted together. This wall 
is cut by foundation walls of the temple and portico, and partially masks 
them, and so must be of ancient date. It shows traces of fire, and may 
have belonged to the buildings destroyed by Xerxes. Farther from the 
temple, and running north and south, is another wall of fine squared 
white stones, drafted at the jointings, so as to look panelled. This wall is 
faced only on the east, and is filled in behind with earth so as to make a 
terrace, which may have belonged to the pre-Periklean temple. In that 
case, we see that this terrace faced due east, instead of south-east like the 
later structure. Further off again to the north has been discovered a 
thick wall of unbaked bricks, standing upon two courses of regular 
masonry. This wall seems to have been doubled, at a time later than its 
first erection, by the addition of a slighter wall on the inner side, the 
intermediate space being filled with rubble. The total width of it now is 
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We may remark that this wall is of great interest from the 


manner of its construction, and efforts should be made to preserve it from 


the weather [cf. JourRNAL, p. 46 seq.]. 


+ 
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Fic. 16.—Plan of Temple of Eleusis, June, 1885. 


Drawn to scale (half size) of plan by Doerpjeld, 1883, by Walter Rowley, C. E. 


A Temple built by Perikles. 
Pre-Periklean Temple. 
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The temple itself may be described as a hall 55 m. square, divided into 


six or eight aisles by seven rows of six columns each. These columns were 


On some of the founda- 
On the sides of the tem- 


somewhat rude and of poros, 1} m. in diameter. 
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ple, two on each of three sides, are openings for doorways. The back 
alone has no openings, being built against the side of the Eleusinian 
Akropolis. The rock of the hillside is roughly cut, at the back and for a 
little way on each side, into steps or seats for attendants or spectators. 
Just south of the temple a flight of steps is cut in the hillside leading up 
to a terrace, on which the worshippers might walk and refresh themselves. 

It has often been supposed, from the appearance of the piles of rubbish, 
that the floor of the portico was higher than that of the temple. But the 
recent excavations have shown that the pavement of the temple was in 
reality about 25 centimetres higher than that of the portico, just enough to 
allow water to run offeasily. Therefore the numerous theories of initiation- 
chambers and so forth must be abandoned. But M. Philios inclines to 
the opinion that the temple consisted of two stories, the lower 5} m. 
high, so that the second story would be on a level with the platform in 
the rock mentioned above. This interesting suggestion receives a sort of 
confirmation from Plutarch’s statement that the lower columns of the 
temple were erected by one architect, the upper by another. 

But perhaps the most interesting discovery of all those made recently, 
is that of the piers of the columns of the original temple of Eleusis 
destroyed by Xerxes. This temple occupied what is the north-east corner 
of the later temple, and its dimensions have been made out with consider- 
able certainty. It was about 25 metres square, and apparently contained 
25 columns, five rows of five columns each. It has not yet been made 


out with certainty whether it occupied exactly the north-eastern corner of 


the new temple, but present indications are that it did. [A note in the 
Berl. Phil. Woch. of Oct. 10, gives later information, showing that the 
older structure covered about half the site of the new, and occupied 
precisely its N. W. corner, so that the N. and W. walls of the two temples 
corresponded exactly ]. 

We may mention that, at the foot of the staircase in the side of the 
Akropolis, there is a niche (marked G in the plan) large enough for a 
life-size statue or an altar. The plaster on its sides, which has a finely 
polished surface, is now fast crumbling away from exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Epipavros.—The second stele of miraculous cures at Epidauros is 
translated by Salomon Reinach in the Revue Archéologique for May, pp. 
265-270.—Cf. JourRNAL, p. 95. 

Krete.—The Porte has authorized the Italian government to proceed 
with a series of excavations in the island of Krete—Cour. de [ Art, 
June 29. 

M. Halbherr, the discoverer of the Gortyna inscription, has laid bare 
additional portions of the wall in which the inscription was found, but 
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without further discoveries. Three statues have been found on the 
island, one is marble and about 2 metres high. They have been sent to a 
private museum at Herakleion, in Krete—Atheneum, July 25. 

NemeA.—Several fragmentary inscriptions from the ruins of the temple 
of Zeus and a neighboring ruined chapel have been published by M. G. 
Cousin and M. F. Durrbach.— Bull. de Corr. Hellén., May—Nov. 1885. 

Peiraieus.—On the east side of the ancient harbor called Zea by Kie- 
pert, Munychia by others, have been found remains of a rectangular build- 
ing 70 by 10 metres. The building was open in front, toward the sea, and 
closed behind by a finely-built wall. The space within was divided, by 
rows of columns and abutments in the wall behind, into compartments 
about 8 m. wide. All the columns have been broken off, at about 1.30 m. 
from the ground. In front and between the rows of columns is a space 
filled by a mass of masonry visible for a length of 10.40 by 3.30 m. wide, 
and sloping down toward the sea, which is 30 m. distant. Piers of stone 
extending straight out into the harbor can be seen along its edge, some 
exactly opposite such of the rows of columns as remain on the shore above 
them. Evidently, the building was what the Athenians called vedcorzos, 
a ship-house, and the inclined plane was used for drawing up the ships to 
their compartments under cover. Some 14 m. distant, behind and above 
this -:@eo:xog, a wall has been found, which may have belonged to some 
naval storehouse. All these remains attest the splendor of the Athenian 
naval constructions.—Atheneum. 

Tanacra.—There has recently been discovered in the necropolis here ¢ 
tomb, on the walls of which were paintings in encaustic, representing a 
weaver, several household utensils, a horse, a landscape with houses, ete. 
These paintings are thought to date back as far as the 11 century B. Cc. 
They show great technical skill. A portion of the paintings, representing 
a room in a house, and a horse’s head, have been transferred to the museum, 
in order that the colors may be preserved —Cour. de Sept. 18; 
Ath June 20. 

Tirvns.—On August 10, Dr. Schliemann gave an account of his recent 
excavations at Tiryns, before the Archzological Society at Carlsruhe. 
The work was begun in April last and continued until the end of July, 
during which the greater part of the accumulated rubbish, which had 
previously been left undisturbed, was cleared away as far as the circuit 
walls. The first result was the determination, that the palace and the 
circuit walls were of the same age and built upon the same plan ; this being 
proved by the harmony of the course-lines and the structural disposition. 
Several chambers were discovered of similar dimensions, about 9 feet 
square, roofed by false arches formed by projecting courses. These are 
supposed to have served as store-chambers; and the circumstance that 
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they exactly agree with corresponding chambers in the Byrsayof Carthage 
has led Schliemann to suppose that both Tiryns and Mykenai were Phe- 
nician colonies. Only in one point do the chambers differ in the two 
localities,—the back wall of those at Tiryns is straight, at Carthage half- 
round. Another result of the work was the discovery of a great flight of 
steps on the west front, forming a second entrance to the citadel, narrower 
than that on the east side, and to be regarded as a sort of a sally-port. 
In the inner part of the palace was found a round sacrificial pit, by the 
altar of the main court. It is 90 centimetres deep and 1.20 m. wide. 
Numerous potsherds of the Mykenaian style were dug up, some bearing 
new motives of ornament; also a figurine and a spindle-whorl. In the 
8. E. corner were discovered a large number of small painted fizures of 
gods, apparently a votive offering —Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 22. 

Dr. Dirpfeld has caused to be removed the vast heap of earth piled 
upon the walls built on the mound where the ancient palace-fortress stood. 
The immense size of the wails can now be appreciated. They are at least 
40 ft. thick. The most recent discovery is an outer staircase of sixty steps, 
and a row of rudely vaulted chambers in the thickness of the wall, only 
twenty feet above the plain. This flight runs up the mound on the side 
of the sea. The steps are low and of easy ascent, like other very ancient 
Greek steps. The rooms are on the east side. The vaults are not true 
vaults, and are built of unhewn stones. The chambers may have served 
for soldiers or slaves.— Atheneum. 

N.B.—Dr. Schliemann’s book on Tiryns is just issued. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Bo.tocna.—The tombs recently opened here (see JouRNAL, p. 234) belong- 
ing to the period between the v and the 111 century B.C., are distinguished 
from other ancient Etruscan burial-places by a great number of sepul- 
chral steles with bas-reliefs, containing figures of foot soldiers and knights, 
chariots drawn by winged steeds, Mercuries (Psychopompi) ; sometimes 
such subjects as a large ship surrounded by waves, or a siren with a fish’s 
tail holding with her hands a large block of stone, which rests upon her 
head.— Rev. Arch., 1885, 1. p. 394. 

CASTELLETTO Ticino.—Continuation of the excavations already noticed 
on p. 234. Among the objects of importance was another cista a cordoni 
whose cover was in the form of a bronze cup with strange figures of 
winged animals and monsters like those on objects found in the territory 
of Este.—Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, p. 27. 
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CorneTo (Tarquinii).—The excavations undertaken on the territory of 
Corneto-Tarquinii last winter continued from Dec. 15 to February 1. They 
brought to light exclusively (with the exception of a few isolated tombs of 
the mr or 1 cent. B.C.) tombe a fossa and tombe a camera of the earliest 
type of the Tarquinian necropolis, which Helbig denominates tombe a 
corridoio. These tombs consist of passages excavated in the rock with a 
barrel-vault, having a bench cut out glong each long side, or sometimes 
one only, on the right. As these kinds of tombs are found together, it 
would seem that the earlier tombe a fossa continued in use for some time 
after the introduction of the tombe a corridoio; hence the objects con- 
tained in both are often identical, and make it easy to trace the transition. 
The tombe a fossa here discovered belong to a relatively late period, as is 
shown also by the fact of the absence of any coffins, the bodies being 
simply laid on the ground and protected by stone slabs. The greater 
part of the tombs found were untouched, and the undisturbed condition 
of their contents has made it possible to obtain a clearer insight into the 
burial customs of the Tarquinians, and into the use of several classes of 
objects concerning which there had been until now some doubt. The most 
important result of these excavations has been to throw light upon the 
development of the local keramics. It is proved, (1) that the primitive 
manufacture, found in the earliest tombe a pozzo, was continued through 
the periods of the tombe a fossa and the tombe a corridoio, that is, until the 
sixth century B. c.; (2) that the manufacture of bucchero nero was slowly 
evolved from the keramics of the tombe a pozzo, and was only well 
developed in the more recent tombe a fossa, beginning therefore only with 
the close of the seventh or during the course of the sixth century B. c. 
(the manufacture of figured vases began only after the importation of 
Corinthian vases to Tarquinii); (5) that the potters of Tarquinii began to 
use the lathe only in the sixth century B.c. Prof. Helbig gives a very 
detailed account of the character and contents of every tomb.— Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto, May, 1885, pp. 114-128. 

Este.—Necropolis.—The extensive explorations here are to be fully 
described by the Abbate Soranzo, but Sig. Orsi examines, in the Bullet- 
tino dell’ Instituto, some few of the most important objects found on the 
Nazari estate. 

Fiorence.—Al]most all the important vases in the Greco-Etruscan 
Museum have been photographed for the use of scholars.— Cour. de [ Art, 

Kume.—On a stele recently found here is an Osean inscription, the fifth 
found in Kume. It is of far greater importance, on account of its length, 
than the others, which contain only proper names.—Not. d. Seavi, 1885, 
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Nemi.—At the foot of the cliff on which Nemi stands, lies a flat rectan- 
gular piece of ground called “Il Giardino,” the site of the celebrated 
sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis. The Giardino, which is the property of 
Prince Filippo Orsini, is an artificial platform nearly 300 by 170 metres, 
supported on the side of the lake, 100 m. distant, by a substruction-wall 
with triangular buttresses. On the other sides the space is enclosed by a 
wall (supporting the slope above) ornamented with niches 4.45 m. in dia- 
meter and 5.90 m. distant from centre to centre. The whole rectangle faces 
the south. For more than a century and.a half, discoveries have been 
made at J/ Giardino. But recently Sir John Saville Lumley, the English 
Ambassador at Rome, has undertaken more extensive excavations, with 
most interesting results. The buildings on the platform were not regular, 
evidently having been erected at various times; nor have they been com- 
pletely excavated as yet. But it is clear that the temple was prostyle- 
hexastyle, with channelled Doric columns. The material used is a hard 
peperino, so well worked that it is not easy to find the joints. North-west 
of the temple were the dwellings of priests and attendants, as well as the 
baths—for the Artemisium Nemorense was a famous hydro-therapeutic 
establishment. It appears that Diana was worshipped here as Lucina. 
This is shown by numerous statuettes ; and it seems likely from the form 
of some of these that surgical diseases of various sorts were treated by the 
priests. Already about a thousand of these terra-cottas have been found. 
The ex-votos were exhibited on a vertical surface studded with nails, so 
arranged as to be easily inserted in holes in the backs of the images. For 
such images as could stand, a surface of little steps was arranged. When 
the images accumulated too much, the priests evidently picked out the 
poorer ones and buried them either in the favissae of the temple, or else- 
where in the sacred space. One of these ripostigli has been found, full of 
machine-made terra-cottas of no value. Among the objects found are 
akroteria from the roof of the temple, with bas-reliefs showing Diana the 
Huntress; ideal heads of men and women; hands, feet and legs; females 
nursing babies; small representations of horses, oxen, pigs, and birds ; 
archaic iridescent black pottery ; polychrome Italo-Greek vases; a poly- 
chrome glass vase; bronze statuettes and utensils, some bearing the name 
of Diana; many pieces of aes rude and of aes grave signatum ; six or seven 
hundred coins of the Italo-Greek towns ; some inscriptions on marble. 

A most interesting recent discovery is that of a memorial chapel, 6 by 
43 met. The front is designed as a temple in antis with two columns in 
the middle and two pilasters at the corners. The columns are Doric, 3 ft. 

*in diameter, with capitals of a single block of peperino, and brick shafts 
channelled and coated with red stucco in the Pompeian style. Originally 
the intercolumniations seem to have been open, but, later, marble screens 
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or plutei were put in.” The pavement of the chapel is laid in black and 
white mosaic of the best period, with a border of festoons and garlands, 
and a tablet in the middle containing the following inscription :—* Marcus 
Servilius Quartus has given to Diana this temple beautifully ornamented 
(alam expolitam) and... . . [break in inscription] everything which is 
within.” Inside are many things: first, a stele about 1.60 m. high, 
bearing the bust of a lady—Fundilia Rufa. The head is described as 
very perfect in workmanship, and as showing a new and peculiar arrange- 
ment of the hair. Another stele, without bust, has the inscription, 
“Quintus Hostius Capito, son of Quintus, advocate.” Another inscrip- 
tion mentions a gift to Diana from a certain Tontius. The aes rude dis- 
covered here shows at once the great antiquity of the temple. It must 
date from the traditional time of Rome. Perhaps its foundation was con- 
nected with the great work of draining the Lake of Nemi, which is not 
spoken of by any ancient writer, and yet is so stupendous that it must 
surely have attracted attention when it was carried out. It is noticeable 
that the platform of the temple must have been under water before the 
tunnel drained off the waters of the lake—Rodolfo Lanciani, in Athe- 
neeum, Oct. 10. Cf. Not. d. Seavi, 1885, pp. 317-321. 

S. Omero.—Near the church of Santa Maria a Vico has been found a 
Latin inscription which shows that the ancient name of this site was 
Vicus Strament(arius) or Strament(icius), and that there existed here a 
temple of Hercules.—Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p. 167. 

Orvieto.— Comm. Gamurrini reports on an Etruscan construction and 
sacrarium brought to light in the midst of the vast necropolis of Canni- 
cella at the foot of the rock on which Orvieto is built. In his opinion, 
the Etruscans, between the fourth and third century B. c. when the tombs 
around were already constructed, raised a longitudinal wall to sustain 
the ground above, and below it erected a sanctuary whose front was 
adorned with terra-cotta reliefs and small statuettes, and within which 


they established the worship of Venus Primigenia, similar to that of 


Astarte. When, in 489 a. v. c., the Romans besieged Volsinii (identified 
with Orvieto) this sanctuary was destroyed. There remain (1) a statu- 
ette of Venus, the type of whose head is archaic and Oriental rather than 
Greek, but whose figure shows the skill of an advanced art; (2) a beau- 
tiful altar; (3) architectural fragments of the facade, tympanum, ete.; (4) 
votive objects in terra cotta, statuettes, ete.; (5) some coins anterior to 
490 a. vu. c—Not. d. Seavi, 1885, pp. 33-39. 

Pompeil.—In the Via Nolana have lately been discovered three mural 
paintings representing scenes of domestic life. The first shows a young 
Roman having his slave adjust his sandals, while two companions sit at a 
table drinking; the second, a young girl dancing to the flute, while a 
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naked slave brings refreshments; the third, a bacchic scene.—Cour. de 
Art, July 3. 

Rivou.—An interesting series of objects has been found here, related to 
those of Tarquinii, Bologna, Este, ete. This new series gives additional 
value to the many works of Etruscan type which have been found 
throughout this province, but do not retain any indication of their prove- 
nience.—Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p. 239. 

Rome.— Bronze Statue of Bacchus. 
of the Tiber, Sept. 20, has been successfully raised. It was found 
in the mud with the feet uppermost. The workmen first struck the metal 
plinth, which, being hollow, was supposed to be a large bronze plate. But, 


A bronze statue found in the bed 


on clearing the sand from below, the men quickly found the feet of the 
statue. It is a youthful Bacchus, a little under life-size (1.58 m.), the 
head with beautiful female head-dress, crowned with ivy leaves and 
berries: the two locks which rest on the shoulders are attached. The 
left arm is bent upward, the hand holding a long vine-crowned thyrsus. 
The right is extended a little outward, and probably held a patera. The 
face is turned very slightly to the right, and the weight of the body rests 
on the right leg, the left being bent at the knee, with only the ball of the 
foot and toes touching the ground behind. The statue is perfect with the 
exception that there is a clean fracture above the right ankle, and that the 
thyrsus is broken into three pieces, which have all been found. The work 
is of great beauty. As far as it is possible to form a judgment, coated as 
it still is in many parts with Tiber sand, it should be attributed to the 
Greco-Roman school of art. The face is strictly ideal, the line of the 
nose straight, and the mouth and chin are clearly and symmetrically 
modelled. The eyes are of marmo palombino, and the lips are inlaid 
with brass. Of the utmost importance is the discovery, behind the left 
knee, of the impress of a coin, which seems to be an aureus of the first 
century of the Empire, imprinted on the wax before fusion. From marks 
of soldering on the plinth it appears, that the god was accompanied by 
the figure of a panther crouching by his right leg. The statue was found 
where the works are going on for sinking the foundations of the middle 
pier of the bridge which is to connect the new street through the Regola, 
on one side, with the Trastevere, on the other, near the church of San 
Crisogono. This spot is but a short distance from the northern extremity 
of the island of San Bartolommeo; and as a portion, extending more or 
less to where the works are proceeding, was washed away during one of 
the inundations in the Middle Ages, it is probable that the statue may 
have been flung into the river from the northern point of that island, 
where stood a temple of Faunus, mentioned by Ovid in the Fast?. By the 
statue was found a bronze patera, 40 cent. in diameter, with an elegant 
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border.— Not. d. Seavi, Sept. 1885, p. 342-3; London Times, Sept. 25; 
Cour. de [ Art, Oct. 16, 1885. 

Statue of a woman.—Behind the Scala Santa has been found a standing 
statue of a woman, 1.80 m. high, in Parian marble. The figure is clad 
in a tunic, with sandals on her feet, and her mantle falling from the back 
of the head over the lower portion of the body. The left hand, which 
rests against the left thigh, holds up the mantle, while the right elbow, 
left uncovered, is somewhat raised. The manner of treatment of figure 
and garments show this to be an excellent work of the beginning of the 
Empire.— Cour. de [ Art, May 1 and June 29. 

Mausoleum.—Before the Porta Salara, nearly opposite the entrance to 
the Villa Albani and close by the old Via Salara, a large mausoleum has 
been uncovered: it belongs to the latest period of the Republic. Its 
complete excavation will require considerable time in consequence of its 
great size. It is supposed to be some 37 metres in diameter, or even 
larger than the Mausoleum of Caecilia Metella, which only measures 
20 met. It is circular in form, and its outer wall of brown stone is a 
metre thick. A large piece of the elegant Ionic cornice has come to 
light, on which is seen the following inscription :— 

V. M. LVCILIVS M. F. SCA. PAETVS 
TRIB. MILIT. PRAEF. FABR. PRAEF. EQUIT 
LVCILIA M. F. POLLA SOROR. 
—Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

Roman house in the Via del Statuto—In the interesting Roman house 
found in the Via del Statuto, near S. Maria Maggiore (see JouRNAL, vol. 
1. p. 239), further excavations have brought to light (1) a sort of apse form- 
ing part of a nymphaeum; (2) a triangular chamber adorned with paint- 
ings ; (3) a square room which must have served as a library, and contained 
busts of celebrated men, among them A pollonios of Tyana, whose name can 
still be read on the wall; (4) the dararium already chronicled; (5) an 
underground sanctuary of Mithras. This last is in a state of perfect 
preservation. The relief of the god, immolating a bull, is in situ (see 
summary of Bull. d. Comm. Arch. Com. 1885, 1). In front were the 
seven foculi or pirei, symbols of the seven planets and the seven grades 
of initiation. A room for baths adjoined the sanctuary proper: its 
conduits are made of bricks stolen from the catacombs and bearing 
Christian inscriptions and emblems—the monogram of Christ, the palm 
and crown, doves. The antique lamps found here show the development 
of their forms. At first they had a ring for the thumb; then the disk of 
the ring is not pierced; finally nothing but a knob is found.—O. Marucchi 
in the Rassegna for September ; Cour. de l’Art, May 1. 
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Archaie Necropolis—A number of archaic tombs have been found in 
the Via dello Statuto belonging to the immense ancient necropolis which 
extended over the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal hills. This group is 
of especial interest because, being built under the foundations of the wall 
of Servius Tullius, it proves that this necropolis, even in its later period, 
to which this group belongs, is anterior to the agger. A careful study has 
been made of the whole question by M. 8. de Rossi in a first article in 
the Bull. d. Comm. Archeol. Com. di Roma, 1885, No 1, of which a sum- 
mary is given in this number of the JouRNAL. 

Portico.—By the Sciarra palace have been found remains of a portico 
with fine columns of cipollino in position.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, pp. 70, 250. 

Via Appia.—About three miles from the porta 8. Sebastiano near the 
W. side of the Via Appia, there have been uncovered portions of a fine 
building of the second century comprising about ten bathing halls, lined 
with marble and with niches for statues—Jbid. p. 71. 

Summer Theatre-——In the terrace of the gardens of Maecenas a little 
summer theatre has been discovered. It is sunk in the ground, paved 
with bricks, surrounded by a double course of tiles, to prevent dampness, 
and lighted above by an open central lantern. This may have been 
covered with a velum.—Cour. de l’ Art, June 5. 

The works in the Tiber, by the side of the Farnesina, have brought to 
light several bits of ancient work. Among these are gold rings, a bas- 
relief, a patera with the maker’s mark, and a Bacchus of red marble 
with eyes of enamel.— Cour. de [ Art, Aug. 28. 

Among the interesting objects lately found at Rome are rings with bezel in 
the form of a clover-leaf; forks with two or three prongs (much older than 
the famous forks of Theodora); and a large travelling-litter, for eight 
porters, fitted up for sleeping, eating, drinking, and writing — Cour. de 
l Art, June 5. 

Removal of Antique Statues—Some time ago the municipality of Rome 
had the two sphinxes at the foot of the ascent to the Capitol removed, and 
placed in the museum, while perfect copies were substituted for them. 
The same is to be done with the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. Moulds have been prepared, and when the copy is ready the 
antique will be carried to the museum.— Cour. de Art, Aug. 21. 

The Museo Borgia of the Propaganda has recently been enriched by a fine 
collection of ancient Greek and Roman coins.— Cour. de [ Art, June 19. 

Museum of the Collegio Romano.—A collection of ethnological objects 
from Hindustan has been sent by Signor Giovanni Galliano to the Col- 
legio Romano at Rome.—Signor Luigi Bruni of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
has given to the Prehistoric and Ethnographic Museum of the Collegio 
Romano his collection of Mexican antiquities Cour. de Aug. 28. 
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New Museums.—Two new museums are being founded in Rome, one on 
the Ceelian Hill, the other in the Baths of Diocletian. The former, called 
the Museo Urbano, will occupy a surface of 11,000 sq. met. in the botanical 
garden opposite S. Gregorio in Monte Celio, and is being built from the 
designs of engineer Sneider. At first only four halls will be built for the 


exhibition of the antiquities discovered since 1870, and to these will be 
added new discoveries as they are made. Here will be placed not only 
the many important works hidden away in store-houses, the recently-found 
ten sculptured sarcophagi of the Licinii (JourNAL, p. 237-39), the two 
bronze statues of athletes (p. 236) and that of Bacchus (p. 443), but also 
the statues now exhibited in the wooden rotonda added, some years ago, 
to the Capitoline Museum, to receive the finds on the Esquiline. 

The ministry of Public Instruction has just founded in the Baths of 
Diocletian, in the cloisters of Michelangelo, another museum: for this 
purpose the cloisters are to be slightly modified and raised several metres. 
Among the works already on exhibition here are the frescos discovered at 
the Farnesina, and the works of art brought to light during the works 
on the Tiber, or found on land belonging to the State. 

We may also mention a third museum—not of originals but of casts 
—formed by Prince Torlonia. He entrusted its formation to Prof. W. 
Helbig, the well-known archeologist of the German Institute, giving 
him unlimited credit. The result is a very choice collection taken from 
all the large museums of Europe and covering the entire period of classic 
art, from the vi cent. B. c. to the Roman period.— Cour. de [’ Art, Oct. 30 
and Novy. 6, 1885. 

Seuinus (Sicity).—Prof. Salinas calls attention to a recent discovery of 
early silver coins, many of them very archaic, made near this site and com- 
prising 48 tetradrachms of Katana, Gela, Himera, Leontinos, Messana, 
Egesta, Selinus, Syrakuse, Athens, and Rhegion. Some of these are 
quite new (Himera) and others are extremely rare (Egesta, Gela, etc.). 
Seven of the Syrakusan coins bear names of artists. This treasury was 
probably hidden at the time of the first destruction of Selinus by the 
Carthaginians in 409 B. c., as not even the more recent of the coins can 
be posterior to that date.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p- 327. 

Syrakuse.—On the occasion of the construction of the railway from 


Syracuse to Lycata some important work was undertaken in the necro- 
polis of Fusco near Syracuse. This necropolis, known since 1874, is that 
used by the first Greek colonists, who established themselves at Ortygia 
in the eighth century B. c., and also by those at Akradina and Neapolis: 
it covers a surface of about three kilometres and adjoins the prehistoric 
necropolis of the aborigines. The tombs, all cut in the tufa, vary in size. 


The largest contain a sarcophagus. In some of the smaller tombs cylin- 
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drical cavities were made to contain ossuaries or large vases, covered by 
tufa. The numerous vases of every kind are all archaic. The figures are 
in incised outline, and are painted in black on a yellow ground; the 
subjects are either zones of animals and monsters, or human figures.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1885, pp- 49-54. 

VeTuLonia (near Colonna, prov. of Grosseto).—Since the discovery by 
Sig. Falchi of the site of this ancient city, it has become an important 
centre of excavations. Those undertaken at the Poggio della Guardia un- 
covered about four hundred tombe a pozzo, most of them more primitive 
than the similar ones at Tarquinii, not being as deep or as wide, and not 
containing the stone vases in which, there, the cinerary urns are placed; 
the urns at Vetulonia being placed simply at the bottom of the well. The 
contents of these tombs is also meagre as compared with those of Tarquinii. 
At various points in this region tumuli have been found raised on circular 
terraces formed of great granite blocks, and similar to examples in Mazri- 
time Etruria. On the colle Baroncio the Signori Guidi found a group of 
tombe a pozzo of a later period than most of the preceding, and similar in 
construction and contents to those at Tarquinii. Prof. Helbig calls 
attention to the light thrown upon the course of Etruscan emigration by 
the fact that Vetulonia exhibits an earlier stratum than does the territory 
of Tarquinii so far as it is at present known. Vetulonia, being at the 
North, must have been first occupied, and probably represents the civili- 
zation brought by the Etruscans from the other side of the Apennines.— 
Bull. dell’ Instituto, June, 1885, pp. 129-135. 

A report by Sig. Falchi and a long and minute diary of the excava- 
tions by Sig. A. Pasqui are published on pp. 98-152 of the Notizie degli 
Scavi for this year, accompanied by several plates. Sig. Falchi conjec- 
tures that this vast necropolis contains tens of thousands of tombs, and 
rivals in extent those of Bologna and Corneto-Tarquinii, while it surpasses 


them in antiquity. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Botocna.—The picture-gallery has at length, after a law-suit of twelve 
years, obtained the collection of the Marquis Giacomo Zambeccari. The 
collection contains, among others, works of Guercino, Palma, Paolo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and Correggio.— Cour. de I’ Art, May 1. 

Brescita.—Rotonda er Duomo Veechio.—The building of this famous 
circular church has hiiherto been attributed to the early Lombard 
period: by some to 662-71; by others to c. 774; while the best authori- 
ties, like S. Quintino, Oderici, and especially Dartein, have considered it 
to belong to the rx century, and to about the year 838. All these con- 
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jectures have been overthrown by the recent discovery, on the demolition 
of one of the piers, of the following inscription used as building material : 
Qui fuerat mitis patiens humilisque Sacerdos / Ingenio pollens nobilitate 
vigens / vita nam semper Xp: spem rite regebat / illius metam novimus esse 
bonam, tum pprio reddens animam de corpore pulehro / corpus humo sepelit 
aps astra petit / vos rogo lectores que carptis acta Taphonis / in Dho valeas 
dicite corde pio Anno Dominicae incarnationis OCCCXCVII: ind / WT 
Aprilium feliciter migravit ad Among other fragments of 
inscriptions found during the repairs was one of a certain Albericus 
presbiter, also of the 1x century. The first inscription, bearing the 
date of 897, would not have been used as building-material till some time 
after its original erection, and this would bring the construction of the 
Rotonda down to at least the xt century. A thorough examination of 
the building, made possible by the removal of all the plaster, mortar, 
and later additions, had led the architect, Sig. Arcioni, to propose a later 
date for the construction, even before the discovery of the inscription. 
From the ground up to the vault it is built in perfectly regular courses 
of caleareous stone; while the massive piers are formed irregularly of 
stones of varying thickness, height and quality, the largest of which were 
evidently taken from other buildings—some of the Classical and others of 
the Lombard period. 

The discovery that the Rotonda is a work of the x1 or xr century is 
a severe blow to the supporters of an important early Lombard school 
as the source of the European Romanesque.—WNot. d. Scavi, Sept. pp. 
333-5. 

FLorence.— During the restoration of the church of the Santa Trinita, 
the important discovery was made in the Bartolini chapel of a fresco due 
to the hand of the Calmaldolese Don Lorenzo Monaco (xv century). It 
represents the death of the Virgin, and recalls the manner of Fra 
Angelico. His frescos in the Ardinghelli chapel, said by Vasari to 
contain portraits of Dante and Petrarch, are unfortunately past restora- 
tion. But the works of the Giotteschi and of Giovanni da Milano in the 
sacristy of Santa Croce have been restored, it is said, successfully.— Cour. 
del Art, June 26. 

Muan.—The Capella della Pieta of the church of San Satiro, said to be 
the work of Bramante, is to be restored. The work has been entrusted to 
Signor Enrico Strada. The church of Santa Maria delle Grazie, now 
threatening ruin, is to be restored.— Cour. de [ Art, May 1 and June 26. 

An important picture by Mantegna, representing the Madonna and 
Child surrounded by singing cherubs, has been discovered at the Brera. 
Until its recent restoration it was ascribed to the school of Giovanni 
Bellini—Academy, May 13, p. 391. 
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Cathedral—tThe designs which are to be consulted by the artists who 
will compete for the restoration of the facade have been finished, and the 
program for the competition, in which artists of all nationalities are 
invited to take part, will soon be published.— Cour. de l’ Art, Nov. 15. 

Ravenna.— King Humbert has signed an act, establishing at Ravennaa 
Byzantine Museum. The municipality of Ravenna will furnish the 
ground for the new museum, and the State will erect the building. The 
Library and Museum of Classe will give, the first, its rich collection of 
sculptures, its rare Byzantine antiquities, and its famous golden breast- 
plate ; the second, its large and fine collection of arms and armor, mostly 
of the vi cent. A. p.— Cour. de [ Art, Sept. 11 and 18. 

Rome.—The Pope has just placed in one of the galleries of the Library 
of the Vatican the works of art inherited by him from Cardinal de Fal- 
loux. Among the objects are a picture by Pinturicchio, a terra-cotta by 
Lucz della Robbia, a Christ attributed to Giovanni da Bologna, and an 
important series of objects of the Middle Ages.— Cour. de l Art, June 19. 

New courses in Archeology—tThe initiation by the Roman Historical 
Society of these courses relating to the archeology and history of 
medieval Rome is of the utmost importance, as will be seen from a 
simple reproduction of the program: all the professors are well-known 
and trained masters in each specialty. 

Practical Course of the Methodology of History, for the year 1885, initi- 
ated by the 2. Societa Romana di Storia Patria :— 

1. Paleography: G. Levi for codices, and F. Carta for ornamentation. 

2. Diplomaties: Stevenson. 

3. Medieval Latin and Dialects of the Roman province: E. Monaci. 

4. History of law and administration in the Roman province during the 

Middle Ages: F. Schupfer and C. Corvisieri. 
5. History of medieval Art in the province of Rome: G. B. Giovenale. 
6. Criticism of historical sources: U. Balzani and O. Tommasini. 
Topography: G. Tomassetti. 

8. Historiography: G. Cugnoni. 

9. Bibliography: G. Manzoni. 

In this year’s Arcutvio Sig. G. Tomassetti begins the second part, or 
rather volume, of his learned and exhaustive treatise on the medieval 
topography and monuments of the Roman Campagna, entitled, Della 
Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo.— Archivio della R. Soc. Rom. di Storia 

atria, 1885, fase. I-11. p- 255. 

Forza p’Acro (Sicity).— Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul—Prof. Sali- 
nas calls attention to the Greek inscription over the door of the fine and 
well-preserved church, which gives 1171-72 as the date of the building, 


and ‘0 xpwropaterop Iipapdes 6 Opayxos, “Gerard the Frank,” as its 
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architect. This is the first documentary proof we have of the existence 
of Norman architects in Sicily.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p. 86. 

Venice.—In removing the pavement from above an old tomb in the 
chiesa de’ Miracoli, which is now being restored, a beautiful bas-relief 
representing the Last Supper was found.— Cour. de l’ Art, Aug. 28. 


VANDALISM IN ITALY. 

Frorence.—The work at the Mercato Vecchio has lately involved the 
demolition of the buildings between the vie Culiniera and dei Speziali and 
the piazza dei Tre Re. This has led to the discovery of mediseval and 
ancient substructures which are demolished as soon as found. An alley 
was discovered running from the via dei Pittori to the Albergo della Coron- 
cina, bordered by low doors of the xtv century opening into well-vau!ted 
halls whose substructures were enormous walls formed of squared blocks 
belonging to the Roman constructions of this quarter, the most ancient of 
the city. The destruction of these remains of great interest for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Florence, without even any record being made, is 
deplorable-—Revue de l’ Art Chrétien, 1885, 1. p. 406. 

In the Via Nazionale there is a niche or tabernacolo, which is one of 
the most remarkable of Luca della Robbia’s terra-cottas. Recently a 
young man was set to cleaning this work of art. He placed a ladder 
against the head of one of the Apostles. The head fell to the pavement 
and was dashed to pieces.— ( our. de l’ Art, Aug. 21. 

Rome.—A correspondent of the Courrier de l’Art (Aug. 28) says 
that, among the buildings condemned to destruction by the re-building 
of the city, are the palace and tower of the Anguillara. These buildings, 
in the Trastevere, are precious remains of medieval architecture, the 
tower dating perhaps as early as the xt cent. The architecture is 
throughout of the character peculiar to the Guelphs, to which party the 
Anguillara family belonged. Efforts are being made by prominent people 
in Rome to save these interesting remains. It is suggested that a square 
should be laid out about them, and that the building should be used for a 
museum, to relieve the older museums of the city, which are overcrowded. 
— Cour. de l’ Art, Aug. 28. 

Viterso.— Violation of the remains of Clement IV.—The tomb of Pope 
Clement IV (1265-68), in the church of Santa Maria de’ Gradi, was 
broken open at night, on the 19th of last May, by the secretary of the 
municipality and the city engineer, with a band of workmen, who also 
opened the wooden coffin which they found within the sarcophagus. The 
next morning they returned, accompanied by the sub-prefect and the 
syndic, took the corpse out of the coftin, tore off from the body the pon- 
titical ring, gloves, and sandals, cut off all the embroidered parts of the 
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rich and artistic robes, huddled the remains into a box and sent it off to 
the municipal buildings. All this was done without any official report 
being made. Such an act of brutal vandalism ought to be punished by 
the law.—Revue de [ Art Chrétien, 1885, m1. p. 406; Amer. Architect, 
July 11, from the Italian journal La Stampa. 


MALTA. 


Phenician Inseription—At the Catacomb of San Paolo at Rabato, 
Notabile, Dr. Caruana recently found a Pheenician inscription (8 by 
7 ins.). It was engraved upon the jamb separating the first two cells on 
the right side of the entrance-corridor. © It is on limestone, and much 
injured : still, Prof. Sayce, from an indistinct squeeze, was able to distin- 
guish the first word as Baal; adding, “the inscription is quite sufficient 
to prove that the tomb to which it belongs was the tomb of a Phoenician, 
constructed before the Christian era; and, considering the rarity of 
Pheenician tombs and the questions that have been raised respecting their 
identification, this is itself a matter of great importance.” This remark 
extends to the whole group of tombs, as Dr. Caruana has observed traces 
and fragments of other Pheenician inscriptions on the walls of the same 
gallery (144 ft. long, 3} ft. wide, and 5 ft. high) near some of the other 
cells, two of which open out on its right, and one on its left side, while 
two others open out of a room (9} ft. by 7} ft.) at the end of the gallery. 

Engraved Gem.—Mr. A. Camillieri discovered an agate of the best 
Greek workmanship. Obverse: Apollon and Artemis in the centre, with 
the signs of the zodiac around the edge. Reverse: a lion grasping the 
head of a bull; around, the inscription MEAITAIQN.— These items have 
been kindly furnished by the Hon. John Worthington, U. S. Consul at 
Malta. 

FRANCE. 


AirRe-sur-L'Apour.—A temple of Mars Lehunnus, a Gallic divinity, has 
been found here. M. Taillebois has described this interesting discovery 
in a brochure.— Cour. de l’ Art, Sept. 18. 

Besancon.—In this ancient town, the Vesontio of the time of Julius 
Cesar, the interesting identification of the Monticulus Capitolii of Marcus 
Aurelius’ time was made by M. Castan some little time ago. The Capi- 
tolium, an artificial rock eight and a half metres in elevation above the 
ancient level, was piled up in imitation of the Tarpeian Rock at Rome. 
The archeological novelty lies, however, in another part cf Besancon, 
near the Rue des Arénes, a street which has preserved its name almost 
unchanged from the Roman time. It was already known that ruins of 
the adjacent arena or amphitheatre had been displaced by Vauban late 
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in the seventeenth century (1678), to make room for his fortifications. 
Last July, in enlarging the courtyard of a barrack, the workmen pushed 
toward the walls of Vauban. Their excavations revealed massive curving 
walls connected by equally massive walls radiating at right angles to the 


curving galleries of the amphitheatre. The remains promise to be more 


important than those of Padua. Vauban, indeed, destroyed much of 


the ancient structure; but the eastern parts of the outer walls remain, 
the grand entrance and main staircase, the vomitoria, and three of the 
oval galleries just mentioned. The area thus far uncovered is perhaps 
1,500 square metres, and much more remains hidden by Vauban’s great 
wall which rises over the western foundations of the amphitheatre. 
When this now useless rampart is thrown down, as some day it must be, 
to provide new room and a boulevard for this growing city, a much com- 
pleter restoration of the Roman arena will be possible. At present three 
architectural epochs are represented upon the same spot: first, the arena; 
then, a beautiful mortuary chapel of the year 1301; lastly, the massive 
wall of Vauban, cutting through Roman masonry and medieval ceme- 
tery, and using the materials of each. The discovery of this little chapel, 
Saint-Jacques dans les Arnes, is one of considerable interest : completely 
inhumed for centuries, it was completely preserved. It is of the purest 
style of pointed architecture ; even the frescoes upon its walls need but a 
little restoration. In this chapel many tombstones had been piled at the 
time of Vauban. The upper one, carved in a very pure style, represents 
the full-length figures of two ladies, probably of Italian origin, named 
Bienvenue or Benvenuto: the date of sepulture is 1528. A larger stone 
below this is ornamented with portraits of a family whose name has not 
as yet appeared. The municipal council has already voted money to 
remove the débris of the excavations, and the work will be carried on 
under the scholarly and judicious direction of MM. Castan and Ducat.— 
N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 27. 

Biois.— Royal Castle—Near the tour de l’ Observatoire which formed 
part of the old chdéteau of the xu century, there has been discovered the 
staircase leading to the subterranean halls of the ancient fortifications ; 


also the walls of the fortifications which, passing through the palace of 


Gaston d’Orléans and the dungeon, join the tour des oublicttes. 


l’ Art, Nov. 13, 1885. 
Cxoutans.—The works on the railway at Trion (St.-Just) have led to 
the finding of a Roman cemetery. The monuments are of cubic form 


with sculptured Dorie friezes, bases with mouldings, and cornices: they 


Cour. de 


consist of a solid basement with sepulchral chamber, and above this an 
open square chamber with an altar, surmounted by a circular lantern to 
contain the statue of the defunct. Revue Arch., May, 1885, p. 330. 
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Lyon.—The Archzeological Society has undertaken to remove from the 
Sadne certain large Roman slabs of stone, bearing inscriptions, which 
were thrown into the river in the x1 century to make a dike. Several 
of the slabs have already been removed. One of the inscriptions informs 
us that a part of the public buildings of Lyon in the 1 and 1 centuries 
were constructed by a contractor of Tréves. It is interesting to find that 
there existed in the Roman Empire large firms of contractors for public 
works, which extended their operations far and wide.— Cour. de l’ Art, 
June 5. 

An inscription of the m century, found at Lyon, mentions the name of 
Constantinius Aequalis us exercising the profession of barbaricarius, one 
who embroidered figures of men and animals with threads of gold and 
various colors. His rich tomb shows him to have been a man of fortune 
and high social position —Rev. Arch., May, 1885, pp. 329-330. 

Marson (Marne).—At the sitting of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, of July 3, 1885, M. Alexandre Bertrand called attention to 
recent discoveries of Gallic burial-places made at this place by M. Auguste 
Nicaise. The finds include bracelets, swords, vases, torques, ete. M. 
Nicaise presents the hypothesis that the torques was worn only by women. 
In 2,500 cases where the bones of warriors were found, no torques accom- 
panied them.— Cour. de l’ Art, July 10. 

Paris.— Chapel of St. Julien-le-Pauvre—Admirers of medieval archi- 
tecture will be pleased to learn that the public may be at last permitted 
to admire the charming chapel of St. Judien-le-Pauvre, among the build- 
ings connected with the old Hétel-Dieu. Red tape has hitherto kept 
closed this admirable bit of early Pointed architecture, contemporaneous 
with the choir of Notre Dame. The Commission des Monuments Histo- 
riques has decided to appropriate the chapel for a museum of old Paris.— 
Chronique des Arts, Oct. 31. 

Chapel of St. Agnan.—This curious and venerable monument is men- 
aced with destruction. It is situated at No. 19 rue des Ursins, beside 
Notre Dame, and is now a dyer’s shop, lined from vault to floor with 
shelves and piles of goods. The chapel, which is attributed to the year 
1118, and was built by the Chancellor Etienne de Garlande, consists of 
three bays with ogival vaults, separated by semi-circular ‘p/late-bande 
arches. The arches rest upon clustered columns of. three engaged shafts, 
with capitals of varied design, including animal and vegetable subjects. 
On some of the capitals appears a fleur de lis of which the lance-head 
form suggests that the origin of this emblem of royalist France may have 
been the javelin of the old Franks. The Commission des Monuments 
Historiques is doing what it can to secure the preservation of this inter- 
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esting relic of the Middle Ages.—Chron. des Arts, Oct. 31; Cour. de 
l’ Art, Nov. 20, 1885. 

The Museum of St. Germain has obtained a number of bronzes found 
in Gaul, among them a Roman eques from Orange, and a Diana seated on 
a boar, from the Ardennes. The figure of the goddess resembles that of 
the goddess Arduinna upon a bas-relief dedicated at Rome by one of the 
Remi.—( our. de l’ Art, June 19. 

At the Ecole de Médecine on the rue Antoine-Dubois, workmen have 
unearthed some bas-reliefs in stone with allegorical figures, which appar- 
ently belonged to the chapel of the Cordeliers: they are accompanied by 
Latin inscriptions in characters of the xm century.— Cour. de l’ Art, 
Sept. 18. 

Tue Lovvre.—The old Louvre-—During the alterations which have 
been made in the Louvre about and beneath the Salles des Cariatides, de 
la Vénus de Milo, and de Melpom?ne, a portion of the old Louvre, hitherto 
hidden, was discovered. It has been arranged as a memorial of the old 
Louvre, and has been named the Salle Philippe-Auguste. There are 
remains of an ancient tower, portions of Romanesque vaults and arches, 
sculptures, a medieval tiled pavement, and other objects. Some of the 
human bones found near the ancient chapel of the palace have been placed 
there.— Chron. des Arts, Oct. 31. 

The Egyptian Museum of the Louvre will soon be extended by the 
opening of two new halls appropriated to recent acquisitions. These 
have been arranged by M. Eugéne Revillout.—Atheneum, Oct. 10. 

Demotie MSS.—The Louvre has recently been enriched by a very 
important collection of Demotie papyri, dated in the reigns of Psam- 
metichus, Apries, and Amasis. By this acquisition the Louvre obtains 
the finest series of Demotic MSS. in the world. They belonged to the 
Pschelschon family, and illustrate not only Egyptian history from 
Bocchoris (715 B. c.) to the Arabian conquest, but also the whole history 
of the development of demotic writing.— Cour. de l’ Art, Aug. 28; Berl. 
Phil. Woch., Oct. 17. 

The Gallery of the Gladiators at the Louvre, which has been closed to 
the public for nearly two years, has been reopened. 

The Diane @ la Biche in the Louvre has been removed from the large 
gallery on the ground floor to the Lacaze Gallery. The Courrier del’ Art 
remarks that none of the antiques, not even the Venus of Melos, are well 
placed in the galleries of the ground-floor. But the Lacaze Gallery is 


splendidly lighted, and is in every way adapted for the reception of 


famous statues. 


Antique Bronzes.—The Louvre acquired at the sale of the noted Gréau 


collection twenty antique bronzes, among them the celebrated bounding 
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bull, found at Autun; a charming figure of Mercury, similar in style 
to the reduced Hermes of Praxiteles already in the Louvre; a figure 
of Apollon, of great delicacy of style, found at Patras at the same 
time with the famous Marsyas of the British Museum; and the figure 
of a Greek warrior with helmet and cuirass encrusted with silver, 
of best art, found at Tarentum.—Cour. de l’Art, June 19; Aug. 2 
and 7. 

Collection of Pre-Raphaelite Paintings —The Louvre, which is so defi- 
cient in works of the early schools, has just made a first step towards 
supplying this need. A small collection of pre-Raphaelite paintings 
being for sale, M. de Ronchaud, the director, and M. Turquet, under- 
secretary of State, made fruitless efforts to obtain the credit neces- 
sary for its purchase. Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, hearing of the 
difficulty, suggested a subscription, and himself contributed 40,000 fr. 
His example was followed by the Baroness Nathaniel and MM. Gustave 
and Edmond de Rothschild, and by many other lovers of art, so that the 
suin necessary for the purchase was finally collected on Sept. 20th. The 
collection thus given consists of, (1) The Dead Christ, by CARLO CRIVELLI, 
which belonged to the Gallery of Malmaison; (2 and 3) The Annuncia- 
tion, by Fra ANGELIcO, from the Hamilton collection ; (4) The Annun- 
ciation, belonging to the ScHoon oF BruGes; (5) The Virgin at the well, 
by Sanpro Borriceiii; (6) St. George, by Lucas GasseL; (7) The 
Virgin with the Lily, by HuGo vAN DER Goks, painted by him for Gio- 
vanni Grimaldi.— Cour. de l’ Art, Nov. 6 and 13, 1885. 

Petit-Mars (Loire-Inférieure)—M. Léon Maitre has conducted exca- 
vations which have brought to light the foundations of a hippodrome 223 
by 174 metres. A Roman road has been found, also, leading in the diree- 
tion of the Loire. The quantity of remains of Roman villas points to the 
neighborhood of a city ; remains of a theatre which could seat 4,000 per- 
sons, numerous ornaments, and pieces of pottery have likewise been found. 
No inscription from which a date can be deduced has, as yet, been recog- 
nized.— Chron. des Arts, Oct. 3 

SAINTE-COLOMBE-LES-VIENNE (ISERE).—Two beautiful mosaic pavements 
have been discovered here. One, with a vase represented in the middle 
and fishes in the corners, is 3 metres long by 2 in width; the other, finer 
in design and livelier in coloring, with flying birds, among them a parti- 
colored parrot, is 4 metres by 3. It is known that opposite Vienne, 
on the banks of the Rhéne, several Roman villas were situated, and it is 
from one of these that the mosaics came. Other objects were found with 
them, especially a very beautiful head of Minerva in mosaic.—Berl. 
Phil. Woch., July 11. 
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SPAIN. 


The excavations which have been going 


Carmona.— Roman Necropolis. 
on here for some time have been brought to a close, and with the objects 
found a museum has been formed. More than 200 tombs have been 
explored: many are extensive, including inside passages, hall for incinera- 
tion, furnace, and funerary chamber: the most remarkable is a circular 
mausoleum of considerable size. Sig. Roda y Dolga, who has reported on 
the discoveries, thinks they belong to the m and Iv centuries A. D., and 
that both pagans and Christians were buried in the tombs.—La Cultura, 
Aug. 1-15, p. 532. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Berincen.—-The istorisch-antiquarische Verein of Schaffhausen has 


undertaken excavations at Beringen. Traces have been discovered of 


two large Roman buildings of the first or second century.—Academy, 
Sept. 12, p. 175. 
BELGIUM. 

Tournai.— Cathedral.—The demolition of the two large marble altars 
in the transept has unmasked two important series of Romanesque frescos 
dating from ce. 1200. That in the N. transept covers a surface 10 met. 
high by 3 wide, and is divided into seven horizontal zones. The subject 
is the legend of St. Margaret of Antioch. The corresponding fresco in 
the S. transept has not yet been uncovered. It is known to represent the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and the scene above is thought to be the Last Judg- 
ment.—Revue de l’ Art Chrétien, 1885, ut. p. 406. 


GERMANY. 


Beruin.— The Berlin Museum has just been enriched by a fine head of 


Athena, of natural size, bearing traces of polychromy on the marble. 

The Museum has obtained from the Duke of Marlborough Sebastiano 
del Piombo’s Santa Dorothea, and two works by Rubens—the Bacchante, 
and Andromeda delivered by Perseus. The latter is one of the pictures 
found in Rubens’ studio at the time of his death. 

An illuminated genealogical MS. of the xvi century has recently been 
discovered here. It contains not less than one hundred and fifty minia- 
Lessnipp, H. Schmidt, Ed. 


tures in oil by artists not hitherto known, 
Wittjequast, and others. Most of the paintings are of great delicacy and 
are executed on thin leaves of gold or silver.—Cour. de [ Art, April 17 
and 24; July 31. 

Bonn.—During some recent work of restoration in the Cathedral at 
Bonn, a Roman votive stone, 2 m. high and 80 cent. broad, was brought 
to light. It contains a dedication for the well-being of the emperor 
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Antoninus Pius (138-161 a. p.), whose name is still to be read at the 
beginning. It was erected by the order of Claudius Iulianus, a personage 
known from ancient writers and monuments.—Berl. Phil. Woch., Sept. 5. 

Homsura.—The clearing out of a cauldron-shaped well near Homburg 
has resulted in the discovery of some interesting remains of the Roman 
period, such as objects of wood, iron, and ivory, writing tablets, a rake of 
beech-wood with iron teeth, a horse-shoe of the oldest style, ete. Especi- 
ally noteworthy are 21 pieces of well-tanned Roman sandals and shoes, 
of which some are made out of a single piece of leather, part being cut for 
the right foot, part for the left. The soles are fastened partly with iron, 
partly with wooden, nails. The objects have been presented to the Saal- 
burg museum at Homburg.—Berl. Phil. Woch., June 6. 

KircHHeim A. Ecx.—There were recently found here two skulls of the 
neolithic age. One, in a good state of preservation, belonged to a woman 
with a narrow, low forehead, and strongly brachycephalic. The other is 
badly injured, but appears also to have been brachycephalic. With the 
former were found some pieces of vessels with thick walls and border 
ornaments, and others of finer material figured with leaves; also, some 
well-wrought stone chisels—Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

NuUrnserG.—The famous Church of S. Sebald is reported to be in 
danger of going to ruin, and can be saved only by a restoration which 
may cost 800,000 mks. A society has been organized in the city to col- 
lect this sum.—Mittheil. d. K. K. Ocest. Museums, Nov. 1, 1885, p. 536. 

OsricHeim.—The excavations in the Frankish burying-ground belong- 
ing to the period from the v to the vi cent. A. p., have been continued 
with abundant results. One grave contained a corpse which, to judge 
from the humerus, must have been more than eight feet in length. 
Armor, weapons, ornaments, utensils of varied description, and a few 
coins, one with the inscription DN . BADULIA . REX, have rewarded the 
explorers.— Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

RecenssurGc.— Roman Fortress—Near the famous Bischofshof, to the 
north of the Cathedral, some Roman remains of great interest have been 
discovered. Regensburg was the site of an ancient Roman fortress, Castra 
Regina, and the north front of the medieval Bishop’s palace, parallel 
with the Danube, is on the wall of this fortress, which an inscription of the 
P. P. Dextra establishes as of the time of Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
modus. During the present summer the discovery was made of the Porta 
Praetoria of this camp,—the foundations, and the arch-way 3 met. high, 
remaining. The width of the gate is 4 m., and the construction is of 
massive stones forming a vault which rests on a simple, but much injured 
cornice. The arch stands at a distance of 7 m. from two towers (propug- 
nacula) which flank it on either side. The thickness of the tower wall is 
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74 m., and 11 m. of its length have been laid bare. The whole gate- 
building occupies a length of more than 30 m. Foundations from 8 ft. to 
10 ft. thick connect the gate with the east tower, but only a few large 
square stones remain of the walls of the west tower. 

Roman Baths.—Besides this important find, a further discovery has 
been made at Regensburg, near the Niirnberg and Angolstadt railway 


station, of some well-preserved remains of Roman baths. These must have 
extended to a length of 54m. Already a breadth of from 17-18 m. has 
been laid bare. <A large hall has been discovered (193 by 16 m.) having in 
the middle an open water-reservoir (9.80 by 8 m.) of concrete. Through 
an entrance 1.75 m. wide one enters an unheated apartment (6 m. by 5.60 
m.). This opens into a smaller heated room (2.50 m. by 3 m.) which 
served for undressing. The frigidarium (6 m. by 3.75 m.) is reached from 
a vestibule by some steps. Going west from the vestibule one gets to the 
tepidarium (6 by 9 m.), thence to the ealdarium (9.20 m. by 64 m.), with 
a semi-circular piscina (rad. 2} m.) supported by two massive columns. 
There are two heating ovens (praefurnia), one (3.50 m. by 8.50 m.) 
to the west of the caldarium, the other (6.30 by 2.30 m.) to the north of 
the tepidarium, with a chamber attached for fuel (6.50 m. by 2.50 m.). 
The caldarium, tepidarium, and dressing-room are furnished with hypo- 
causts of the usual form, and are connected by flues with the praefurnia. 
The stamps on the bricks show that these baths were built by the Cohors I 
(Flavia) Canathenorum ; and it is probable, from the coins found in the 
ruins, that these date from the first half of the second century A. p. The 
building was probably destroyed at the beginning of the Marcoman war, 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius.— Atheneum, Oct. 10. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


CarRNUNTUM (DEUTSCH-ALTENBURG)—The excavations, begun here some 
time ago, are being continued, in order to disengage entirely the 
remains of the Roman fortress, where Marcus Aurelius lived so long and 
composed his Meditations. Already the forum has been cleared, together 
with the remains of several temples near by, especially a temple of 
Mithras. A fine statue of Hercules, and many smaller objects dating 
from the second and third centuries A. p., have been found. The forum, 
in the centre of the fortress, is a construction surrounded with columns and 
pillared halls, and enclosed on the 8. by several sanctuaries, and on the 
W. by numerous chambers. Between the fortress and the “ Heidenthor,” 
a square tower was discovered. Among the smaller objects was a gold 
clasp with inscription, a silver spoon, a marble and a terra-cotta head, two 
torsi, arms, inscriptions, glass vases, and pottery.— Cour. de [’ Art, Aug. 14; 
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Mittheil. d. K. K. Ocest. Museums, Nov. 1, 1885, p. 535; Berl. Phil. 
Woch., Oct. 31. 

UtTEeNvDorF.—In one of three mounds explored was found the skeleton 
of a Teutonic warrior: in the centre of the mound was his gold diadem (?), 
on the W. side his chariot and lance, and on the E. two vases and a num- 
ber of bronze ornaments.—La Cultura, Aug. 1-15, p. 528. 

ViennA—Among the recent discoveries in the Fayoum papyri at 
Vienna is a short fragment of a Gospel which differs from Matthew 
(xxvi. 30-34) and Mark (xiv. 26-30) far more than these from each 
other, though it approaches nearer to Mark. Another consists of the 
remains of a papyrus manuscript of Plato’s Gorgias, of the 11 century 
A. D., With variants from the received text, and written in the fairest 
Alexandrian caligraphy. The collection has now furnished specimens 
from Homer (over 200 verses), Theokritos, Thukydides, Aristotle and 
Plato, and is especially rich in materials for fixing the dates of the 
Imperial pericd. Latin papyri are rare, but have reached the number 
of 38. Hebrew epigraphy has been enriched by specimens at least two 
hundred years older than any hitherto known, and to the Arabian has 
been contributed an additional piece belonging to the first century of 
the Hegira. 

A large number of fragments from the same Fayoum library are in 
the possession of the Berlin Museum, and some parts of them have 
already been published. Of these fragments some 2500 are known to be 
Greek, 500 to 600 Arabic, 300 Coptic, 100 Pehlevi, 40 Demotic, 22 
Hebrew, 10 Coptic-Arabie cypher, 7 Greek shorthand, 3 Latin parch- 
ment, 3 Syrian papyri, 1 Hieratic—Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 


TURKEY. 


ConsTanTinopLe.—Beneath a mosque in the Salma-Tomruk quarter 
has been discovered a church which must have been entirely covered 
with frescos, judging from the many that remain; among which are an 
Ecce Homo (”), a Virgin, and a John the Baptist.— Cour. de l’ Art, Nov. 13. 


ROUMANIA. 


Tomi-KusTENDVE (Dobroutcha).—On this site, on the borders of the 
Black Sea, have been discovered a number of coins bearing, on one face 
the words Metropolis Ponton Tomeos with the winged figure of Jupiter, 
on the other the effigy of an Emperor, e. g. Gordian, Caracalla, Maximi- 
anus, Constantine, etc. This and other discoveries seem to prove that 
this city is the ancient Tomi, where the poet Ovid lived. Forty of these 
coins have been presented by M. Remus Opreanu to Sig. Bruto Amanie, 
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who has given twenty to the municipality of Rome, and an equal number 


to Sulmona, the poet’s birthplace — Cour. de l’ Art, Oct. 16. 


RUSSIA. 


Kierr.—The Vossische Zeitung reports that lately, when the foundations 
were being cleared for a building close to the St. Sophia Church at Kieff, 
the workmen came upon some weapons, colored earthenware, and an urn, 
all in excellent condition. The urn contained a set of female ornaments 
in perfect preservation, the importance of which consists less in their 
antiquity (probably the tenth or eleventh century) than in their complete- 
ness. The urn was well fastened and had evidently never been disturbed. 
Along with other articles there were nine old square silver coins known 
as “grivna.” There is a complete head-dress, consisting of a lace work 
of indescribable intricacy, but which has been kept in its original position 
by silver plates to which it is sewn. The silver plates are oblong, sur- 
rounding the head and forming a sort of diadem. A quantity of silver 
and gold pendants were suspended all around these plates; the pendants 
which would come over the ears being much larger than the others. 
There were silver bracelets and necklaces; and a gold ring, which is 
not soldered, but welded, and probably belongs to even an older 
date than the other objects. There was a considerable quantity of other 
silver and gold ornaments, chiefly pendants, many of which show ex- 
tremely fine filagree work. The larger gold objects are of the class 
known as cloisonné work. All the ornaments show finish and taste ; and 
if they are of native origin, they are evidence of the perfection to which 
the arts had been brought in Russia nine centuries ago.—Saint James’ 
Gazette, Sept. 12. 


NORWAY. 


The completion of the great work of Prof. Olaf Rygh, keeper of the 
Christiania Museum, entitled Norske Oldsager, (London, Sampson Low 
& Co., 4to.) will now greatly facilitate the study of Norwegian pre- 
Christian antiquities. 

Hoprerstao.—The process of restoring a characteristic old wooden 
church at Hopperstad, in the Hardes district of Sogne, has brought to 
light an interesting Norwegian medieval relic. In a closed niche, a 
book, consisting of six wax tablets, was found, carefully enclosed in a 
casket of wood and leather. The tablets are of boxwood covered with 
wax, each tablet having a thin border, which, while preventing the 
tablets from adhering, have kept them in excellent preservation. 
The contents are chiefly drawings, made by a fine style, representing 
scenes from village and rural life. At the end there is a large catalogue 
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in Latin of various kinds of animals, with a translation into old Nor- 
wegian ; and from this it has been conjectured that the greater portion of 
the book dates from the close of the xm cent. But there are indications 
that a part of the book is of earlier date. The tablets are fastened together 
at the back, and the cover is carved and inlaid with small pieces of differ- 
ently-colored woods. The book has been placed in the Museum of 
Antiquities in the University of Christiania, and it is intended to publish 
it shortly in fac-simile.—St. James’ Gazette. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENGLAND.—A.nwick Assey—The Archeological Society of Durham 
and Northumberland by digging on the site of Alnwick Abbey has been 
able to trace with accuracy the position of the church, chapter-house, 
refectory, cloisters, and other buildings of Alnwick.— Academy, Sept. 5. 

Arunvet.—The Duke of Norfolk is beginning the restoration of the 
ancient choir at Arundel, generally called the Fitz Alan chapel. The 
part now undertaken is the wooden vaulted ceiling, most of which fell in 
the 1&th century.— Atheneum, Sept. 12. 

BatH.—Further excavations near the site of the recently explored 
ancient baths have revealed a second Roman structure, similar to the one 
discovered before, and of circular form. 

Brack.ey.—In beginning the restoration of the church of St. Peter, a 
fresco was discovered, which must have been painted in the xur century. 
It represents a Descent from the Cross.— Cour. de l’ Art, June 26, 

Leicester—On Jewry Wall street remains of Roman pavement have 
been found.— Cour. de l’ Art, July 10. 

Lonoon.— British Museum.—The Trustees of the British Museum will 
soon publish their collection of the works of Italian engravers from Fini- 
guerra to Mare Antonio, the preparation of which they have entrusted 
to Mr. R. Fisher. 

Owing to the refusal of the Treasury to grant funds for the enlarge- 
ment of the Elgin Gallery, Mr. C. T. Newton has resigned his charge of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. Mr. Newton’s 
resignation is definitive. He will hold his office until the end of the 
year. He will continue to occupy the chair of archzxology in University 
College.— Cour. de l’ Art, April 24; July 3 and 10. 

Oxrorp.—The Ashmolean Museum has received a bequest from Mr. 
John Henry Parker of 500 designs of Ancient Rome, and 3,400 historical 
photographs of Rome and the rest of Italy.— Cour. de l’ Art, Apr. 24. 

SCOTLAND.—Aserveen.—The Senate of the University has decided 
to form a Museum of the antiquities of Aberdeenshire and the North of 
Scotland.— Cour. de l’ Art, Apr. 24. 
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WALES.—Caerteon AND Caerwent—The Cambrian Archeological 
Association at Newport at a recent meeting proposed the formation of a 
committee and of a fund for systematic excavation on the sites of Caerleon 
and Caerwent. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Stone Ruins in THE SouTH-West.—At a recent meeting in Albany of 


the National Academy of Sciences, Mas. J. W. Powewn read a paper 
On the stone ruins of the Colorado and the Rio Grande, giving the results 


of his travels and explorations this summer in the south-west portion of 


the United States. The sites of six or seven hundred ruins of stone vil- 
lages have been found, varying greatly in character. The older ruins are 
at the north. Near the Mexican border are twenty-nine villages now 
inhabited. The newer buildings contain many more rooms than the old 


ones, increasing from two to five up to a hundred. The several classes of 


stone dwellings are those on the plain, those on the cliffs, which are not 
cave-dwellings, the cave-dwellings proper, and the underground dwellings. 
The building art among the Indians of the San Francisco mountains and 
of the Rio Grande del Norte developed in this line, (1) dwellings on the 
plains ; (2) cliffdwellings ; (3) caves; (4) pueblos. 

Major Powell discovered in New Mexico, near California mountain, 
what he pronounces to be the oldest human habitation upon the American 
continent. It consists of some sixty groups of villages of about twenty 
houses each, excavated in huge beds of lava, where the rooms are lined 
with a species of plaster, and contain objects which show a more primitive 
type than those of the cliff-houses. In a niche was found a small carved 
figure resembling a man done up, like an Egyptian mummy, in a closely 
woven fabric which at a touch of the hand turned to dust.—American 
Architect, Nov. 28, 1885. 

Mounbs OF THE NortH-West.—Mr. T. H. Lewis, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, has this year, in prosecuting his archeological researches concerning 
the mounds of the North-West and their contents, made very extensive 
instrumental surveys of the ancient earth-works there. During the eight 
months that the out-door season lasted, or until the 4th of December, he 
has surveyed and described over 2,200 of such structures, of which 106 


belong to the class called “imitative” or “effigy.” The extent of 


country explored for this purpose reaches from Dubuque and Prairie du 
Chien on the south to beyond the falls of the St. Croix river on the 
north. 
A. L. Jr. 
A. R. Marsu. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


ANTIQVARISK TIDSKRIFT FOR SVERIGE (ANTIQUARIAN JOUR- 
NAL OF SWEDEN). Part 8. Nos. 1,2.—H. Jarmar Sro.pe, The 
find at Vendel. Late in the autumn of 1881, some workmen, who were 
digging a trench for the foundation of a wall in the church-yard at 
Vendel, came upon some bronze and iron articles at about four feet below 
the surface of the ground. In May, 1882, Dr. Stolpe examined the 
ground thoroughly, and the result was the discovery of eleven graves 
belonging to the late and middle iron age. All except two of the graves 
had suffered desecration at some previous period. Of the two which had 
escaped, one proved, unfortunately, to be that which the workmen had 
discovered. A sword-hilt of gilt bronze inlaid with silver and garnets, 
the decorations of an iron helmet, likewise of gilt bronze, ete., led the work- 
men to think that they had found a hoard of gold. They dug recklessly, 
casting aside what seemed to them worthless, and thus many invaluable 
relics were destroyed either wholly or in part. In the destruction of 
three blue glass cups science suffered a heavy loss. It can only be sur- 
mised that they were similar to the glass cups of the same epoch discovered 
in England, which were of an elongated conical form, very small at the 
bottom, and decorated with drooping, incurving horns (see illust. in Aker- 
man’s Remains of Pagan Saxondom). Dr. Stolpe thinks such cups were 
of Rhenish origin, whence they spread to England and other lands. 
Another great loss, on account of the rarity of such specimens, was the 
fine iron helmet of which nothing remains save the crest and a portion of 
the settings, all of gilt bronze. All the graves ran in a general N. E. to 
S. W. direction, no mounds had been erected over any of them, and the 
arrangement of the arms, household utensils, bodies of animals etc., was 
similar in all. In the first grave the uncalcined body of a man had 
been buried in a large boat. Dr. Stolpe gives a detailed description of 
the size, contents and arrangement of each boat, which is of importance 
in determining the era of their deposit. Many years ago, Dr. Stolpe 
broached the theory that horses were not shod in the late iron age. The 
spikes which he found in the hoofs of the horses in these Vendel graves, 
as well as those in the graves at Bjérk6, confirm his views. In one of 
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the graves were found many bones of birds, including those of the owl, 
stork, and falcon. The greatest interest attaches to this discovery of the 
falcon, since it furnishes the first direct evidence of the falcon’s status. 
For, that the falcon was a domestic animal like all the rest of the crea- 
tures found in these graves, it cannot be doubted. The fact was already 
known through frequent mention in ancient tradition and songs. Four 
of the graves belong to the middle iron age, the remainder to the late age 
of iron. The nearest parallel to this discovery is the famous Ulltuna 
find ; but the articles found at Vendel are finer and of better workman- 
ship than those from the latter locality —Hans HiLpDEBRAND also contrib- 
utes some observations upon the discovery at Vendel, as a complement to 
Dr. Stolpe’s communication, in anticipation of the publication of a detailed 
description by the Royal Academy of Science, History and Antiquity. 
The discovery of remains of chain-mail in one of the Vendel graves con- 
firms the testimony of still more ancient finds, and throws light upon the 
period at which such mail came into general use. The sword, with its very 
rich hilt of silver, silver gilt, niello, garnets and four small stones, is inter- 
esting for comparative study. While the bosses of Norse shields offer a 
great resemblance to the German forms, the swords are more nearly related 
to the English ; and the mountings of the Vendel sheath bear an interlaced 
ornament of a strongly Irish character, though probably executed in 
Sweden. All the mountings found at Vendel are of the greatest interest. 
The contents of these graves point to a high state of culture, at a period 
upon which the history of the country casts hardly any light. Hildebrand 
concludes, from the absence of any graves of women or children, that 
this was merely the burial-place of the local chieftains. He holds a dif- 
ferent opinion from most archzeologists on the relation of the earlier and 
later iron ages, and had all these graves been found undisturbed it would 
have been possible to decide whether he is right in supposing that a break 
exists between them. Illustrations are given of the most important 
articles. I. F. HAPGOOD. 


ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1885. No, 1.—1. F. v. Duny, Rep- 


resentations of Charon (plates 1-3). A publication of a terra-cotta relief 


and two Attic /ekythoi in the museum at Berlin (Furtwiingler, Kat. der 
Berl. Vasensam. 11. 2680, 2681). The relief is said to have been found in 
Asia Minor. Prof. y. Duhn thinks it was made in Attica about 400 B. c., 
and compares it with a terra-cotta relief in the possession of Fiirst Liech- 
tenstein in Vienna (Collection Camille Lecuyer by Lenormant, de Witte 
et al. pl. T?; Fréhner, Coll. C. Leeuyer, Paris, 1883, pl. X), said to be a 
work of the fourth century B. c. The two /ekythoi are ascribed to the Iv 
century. A general discussion of ancient representations of Charon 
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accompanies the publications—2. G. Korte, Roma, an antique wall- 
painting in the Palazzo Barberini (plate 4). A more perfect description 
and reproduction of a work published by Bellori, Fragm. vestigii vet. 
Romae (1673) p. 85 (enlarged edition by Xav. Canale with the title 
Ichnographia vet. Romae, 1764, p. 82), and elsewhere. The work is 
ascribed to the time of Hadrian or shortly after—3. H. Dierks, On the 
Costume of Greek Actors in the Old Comedy (plate 5). 1. The Masks. 
The allusions of ancient writers to portrait- and caricature-masks are 
discussed. ut. Clothing. On the evidence of the comic pocts and painted 
vases, the actors who took male parts are shown to have worn the phallus, 
and a closely fitting leather suit ; also the 2fwyés, a cloak of stiff cloth or 
leather, or an [udttov or tp{%w», rarely a chlamys. On their heads they 
wore no hat unless they represented travellers. Their feet were covered 
by 2dd<s or low shoes. The female characters wore a (generally safron- 
yellow) chiton with girdle and a cloak (2yzvzdov). Their head-covering 
was a bonnet or cap (zexpigados) and a band (»étpa). Their shoes were 
the xé0opver or it. Attributes. Citizens carried sticks. In 
evening-scenes lanterns and torches appear. Travellers carry their lug- 
gage rolled up aud hung on a forked stick. Two vase-paintings repre- 
senting comic scenes are published with this article, both in the Louvre. 
One is here published for the first time—4. Ap. Micnar.is, The gaps 
in the Frieze of the Parthenon. By careful measurements and examination 
of the slabs and fragments of the northern and southern frieze the follow- 
ing arrangement is established. Northern frieze: 4 cows with 8 attend- 
ants, 3 slabs; 4 sheep with 3 attendants, 1 slab; 3 skaphephoroi and 1 
marshal, 1 slab; 4 spondephoroi, 1 slab; 4 flute-players and 4 kitharistai, 
2 slabs; 17 thallophoroi, 2 slabs; 10 quadrigae with apobatai in loose 
order, together with at least 7 attendants and one servant, 17 slabs; about 
63 horsemen in irregular squads and at least 2 other figures, 20 slabs. 
In all 47 slabs. Southern frieze: 10 cows with at least 25 attendants, 7 
slabs; 1 or 2 skaphephoroi, } slab; 4 (3?) kitharistai, 1 slab; 18 thalle- 
phoroi, 2 slabs; 10 quadrigae with armed men in close order, together 
vith at least 7 attendants, 10} slabs; 42 horsemen in regular squads of 
six, 17 slabs; 24 horsemen in irregular squads and 1 attendant, 9 slabs. 
In all 47 slabs —5. Max Friinkel, On the vase in Karls- 
ruhe with a scene from the lower world. The inscription AIQN not to be 
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6. Rerorts oF sirrrncs (Jan. 6, Feb. 3, 


completed Avnwy or Matwy, 
Mar. 3) oF THE BERLIN ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

No. 2.—1. Paut Worrers, The statues of Eros by Praviteles. Pausa- 
nias I. 20, 1, is discussed together with the statue of a Satyr there men- 
tioned. About the appearance of the Eros in Thespiai we are shown to 
have little or no information. The type of the Eros of Parion is deter- 
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mined by means of 9 coins of Parion. Of the other two statues of Eros by 
Praxiteles mentioned by ancient authors we are shown to know practi- 
eally nothing. The so-called Eros of Centocelle is really a genius of death 
and not Praxitelean.—2. F. v. DuHN, The assembly of the gods in the eastern 
frieze of the Parthenon. The so-called Poseidon is shown to be Asklepios. 
—3. M. Lennerpt, Herakles and Acheloos (plate 6). Publication of a 
vase-painting on an amphora with black figures, from Vulci (Brit. Mus. 
No. 536). Discussion of representations of Herakles’ battle with Acheloos. 
—Publication (pl. 7, 1) of a vase with red figures from the Museo Civico 
at Verona. The vase is of Attic origin. The paintings represent (1) 
Theseus and the Krommyonian, sow, (2) Theseus and the Marathonian 
bull, (8) a sacrifice—4. M. Mayer, Lamia (pl. 7, 2). Publication of a 
curious painting upon an Attic vase found at Kameiros (Furtwiingler, 
Vasensammlung zu Berlin, No. 1934) which is said to represent a meeting 
between Lamia and the Sphinx.—5. A. FurrwAnGier, Greek Vases 
of the so-called geometrical style (plate 8). Publication of two vases from 
Athens, now in Copenhagen. Besides animals and other accessories, the 


paintings represent in one case a battle scene, in the other a Pyrrhic 
dance. Also, as vignettes in the text, two paintings from a vase in Athens 
(Annali, 1872, p. 139, No. 15) and an Oriental cylinder.—6. M. Fravn- 
KEL, Inscriptions from Mytilene. 1. Record of an alliance between the 
Aitolians and the Mytileneans, ascribed to the year 194/193. 11 Frag- 
ment of a decree in honor of Pompeius Macrinus.—7. Hermes as a child 
(plate 9). Publication of a head of Pentelic marble now in Berlin.—8. 
A. FurTWANGLER, On plate 1 of Archiiologische Zeitung, 1885. In oppo- 
sition to Prof. v. Duhn (v. supra) the two terra-cotta reliefs published 
by him are said to be of Asiatic manufacture (probably from Myrina), 
and not older than the end of the fourth century—®9. Reports. I. 
Acquisitions of the Berlin Museum in 1884, by Conze and FurtTWANGLER. 
—u. Sitting of the German Archeological Institute in Rome, April 17.— 
11. Archeological Society in Berlin, sittings May 5, June 2, July 7.—1Vv. 
The Activity of the Imperial German Archeological Institute from April 1, 
ISS4 to April 1, 1885, HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


BULLETIN MONUMENTAL. 1885. May-June.—L. Germary, The 
bed of Antoine due de Lorraine and of the duchess Renée de Bourbon 
at the Historical Museum of Nancy. This is a beautiful piece of orna- 
mental sculpture of the xvi century, decorated with sculptured, painted 
and gilded arms and mottoes—J. BerrHe.k, The Church of St.-Jowin- 
les-Marnes (Deux-Sevres). “This church,” says M. Ledain, “ may: be 
considered as the most complete, richest, and broadest type of the 
Romanesque architecture of Poitou during the x1 cent.” According to 
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M. B. the nave and transept date from the x1 cent.; the facade and the 
three bays of the nave attached to it, and the choir with its chapels, 
belong to the reconstruction which was begun in 1095 and nearly finished 
in 1130; the vaults are of the x1, and the fortifications of the xv cent. 
—B. pe Rivirtre, Horal inscriptions and devises (contin. from 1877-84). 
—P. Collection of Heraldic paintings and sculptures (contin.): 
Plouha,—Lanloup,—Notre-Dame de Confort,—Saint Quay,—Plourhan,— 
Pléquien, — Plourivo,— Plouézee,— Goudelin,— Bringolo,— Chatelaudren, 
—Plouagat—P. Canat pr Cuisy, The excavations of Saint-Just. On 


the hill of Fourviéres at Lyon, at a depth of more than a metre, a mass 
of débris of the Roman period, 8 or 10 metres thick, has been found. 
It includes many rows of tombs, sculptures, inscriptions, keramics, glass- 
ware, bronzes, etc. A full account of these discoveries is promised. 
July-August.—P. pe FontentLies, The Tomb of S. Peter Martyr of 
Verona at the church of S. Eustorgio of Milan. Exhaustive description 
of every subject and detail of this chef-d’ceuvre of Giovanni Balduccio 
(1338): it is valuable as an iconographic study —A. Ram&e, Remarks 
on the glass window of the Crucifixion at the Cathedral of Poitiers. This 
article attacks the conclusions of Mgr. Barbier de Montault developed in 
two articles (Bull. Mon. 1885, 1, 1) analyzed on p. 254-255 of the 
JOURNAL. He objects, (1) that the window has all the characteristics of 
Romanesque art, and cannot have been executed between 1204 and 1228, 
but under Henry II (1154-1189) ; (2) that his details about the Blazon 
family are simply chimerical, and that Thibaud never had the title of 
count.—P. CHarpin, Collection of Heraldic paintings and sculptures (con- 
tin.) : Plouha,—Lanloup,— Notre-Dame de Confort,—Saint Quay,— Plour- 
han,— Pléiquien, Goudelin,— Bringolo,— Chatelau- 
J. Berrueck, The Church of Saint-Jouin-les-Marnes 
(Deux-Sevres) (contin.). The facade-sculptures consisting of small iso- 


dren,— Plouagat. 


lated groups are important: their subject is obscure, but M. Berthelé 
considers it to be the Last Judgment. The writer completes M. Ledain’s 
monograph in certain details—F. Brun, Imperial Inscription found in 
the thermae of Cemenelum. The inscription of Septimius Severus dis- 
covered in 1875 and published in the C. I. L. (t. v, 1m) and by Ed. Blane 
( Epig. ant. des Alpes-Maritimes) has been re-read with greater accuracy 
by the writer. A. L. F., JR. 


BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE 
DI ROMA. 1885. No. 1, Jan.-Mareh.—A. Capannari, The archeo- 
logical discoveries made on account of the construction of the palace of the 
Ministry of War (Tav. 1, 1). These discoveries comprised the houses of 
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the Nummii Albini, of Q. Valerius Vegetus, and of Vulcacius Rufinus.— 
C. L. Visconti, The Lararium and Mithraeum discovered on the Esquiline 
near the Church of S. Martino ai Monti. Anticipating the more extensive 
monograph which Mr. Stevenson is to devote to the subject, Comm. Vis- 
conti publishes some drawings of these interesting monuments, with a few 
remarks. The family-chapel (dararium) with the statues, etc., contained 
in it, was described on pp. 239-40 of the Journat. On the right, a 
staircase led down to the Mithraeum which contained, in two niches, the 
statuettes of the lamp-bearing ministers of Mithras, and, in the sanctuary 
itself, the usual relief of Mithras sacrificing the bull, and before it the 
altar.—M. 8. De Rosst, An archaic Roman necropolis and the part of it 
discovered near S. Martino ai Monti. 1. The recently-found tombs of the 
via dello Statuto form but a small part of the vast ancient necropolis 
which extends over the Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal hills; and this 
first article treats of the general characteristics of the whole necropolis, 
its different periods, and their chronological relation to the agger of Ser- 
vius Tullius. De Rossi repeats the conclusions which he reached in 1880 
(Gli Studi in Italia, anno m1, vol. 11, fas. 4), that the archaic antiquities 
of the Alban hills are to be classified in two great periods of chrono- 
logical development, each with two subdivisions, the second group being 
characterized by the appearance of commerce with the Etruscans: a fifth 
period forms an evident transition to the technique of the first republican 
period of Rome. Finally, it was clearly shown by the contents of the 
archaic Roman tombs, (1) that there dwelt on the seven hills an ancient 
and numerous (Latin) population ; (2) which was evidently the same as 
that to which belong the Alban sepulchres hidden under the ashes of the 
ancient volcano, their metal utensils and terra-cotta vessels; and (3) 
which colonized Rome during the second period of their iron age, at the 
beginning of the commercial relations between Latium and Etruria; (4) 
finally, that the wall of Servius Tullius stood in close relation to this 
period. ‘The tombs near 8. Eusebio and 8. Martino, the most archaic of 
those found in Rome, are very similar in contents to those of the first 
Alban period, but are not quite so early, for the reason that the bodies 
are buried, not burnt ; they represent the second epoch of the first period. 
The contents of the group of three tombs discovered in the villa Spit- 
héver show the beginning of the relations between the Latins and the 
neighboring peoples, and belong to the second period : these are of especial 
importance, because they are anterior to the agger of Servius Tullius, 
which surmounts them and which seems to have been built at the begin- 
ning of the last epoch of Latin antiquities, during which the Alban type 


is lost and becomes essentially Roman. A. L. F., JR. 
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E®HMEPIZ APXAIOAOTIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS, 1884. No.4.—S. A. KouMANOUDEs, 
An Attic Decree. This is inscribed on a stele of Pentelic marble found in 
digging for the foundation of a house at the south end of Athens to the left 
of the railroad to the Peiraieus. About one-fourth of the stone at the top 
is taken up by a cornice and relief, which, however, were mutilated to fit 
the stone in a wall. Still the main outlines of the relief can be distin- 
guished. To the left sits a bearded man with his left hand extended 
forward and upward, while before him, to the right, is a man on horse- 
back, with his cloak (yAau%¢) flying out behind him in the wind. Next 
comes the inscription, below which is a long space entirely blank, except- 
ing the word x4¢z7y, roughly cut, evidently by a later hand. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in the archonship of Antiphon, 418 B.c.  H is used for E 
three times, and for the rough breathing in fspév four times; zovxypagds 
occurs three times, and svvypagds once. The decree is of the senate and 
people of Athens to fence the sacred place of Kodros and Neleus and 
Basile, and to let out the lands belonging to it. A condition of the lease 
is that the lessee shall plant not less than 200 olive trees, more if he 
wishes. The decree suggests many problems which the editor does not 
attempt to solve, simply throwing out the conjecture that there was a 
sanctuary to Kodros near where the inscription was found, especially 
as it is in that neighborhood that Kodros is said to have fallen—Cn. 
Tsoupas, Inscription from the Akropolis. This inscription is cut on a slab 
in two pieces, 1.13 m. long, 0.55 m. wide at the widest part. It was found 
ina Turkish wall behind the 8. wing of the Propylaia on the Akropolis at 
Athens. The stone is broken above and on the left hand side. There 
were originally as many as 140 or 145 letters to a line, but now nearly 
half are gone. There were two decrees, but only three lines of the first 
remain, giving the result of a vote. There are 60 lines to the second 
decree. It concerns the restitution of shrines and sacred enclosures to the 
gods to whom they belonged. The sanctuaries in question seem to have 
been neglected, and some of them sold by the magistrates, or taken pos- 
session of and used by private persons. From line 30 to the end is a list 
of the sanctuaries restored to their consecrated use. A few names only 
xan be made out; among them, those of Aias, Theseus, Tyche, Eukleia 
and Eunomia. If complete, this interesting inscription would be of great 
importance for the topography of Athens, the Peiraieus and Salamis. Its 
date is later than Pompey, but anterior to Hadrian.—Tassos D. Mrr- 
ourzos, Notes on ten mummies of the Greco-Roman and Byzantine epochs. 
These mummies were found in the Thebaid in 1884, and presented to the 
National Museum at Athens.—D. Putiios, Sculptures from Eleusis. The 
author describes four archaic statues and some fragments found under the 
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limestone pavement of the court of the temple at Eleusis. An accom- 
panying plate gives two views of three of the statues, front and back, and 
a front and side view of the fourth. One of the statues, very small in 
size, is highly archaic in style. Details of the dress were indicated in 
color, abundant traces of which remain. Three other statues are of the 
fully-developed archaic type. They are interesting from a somewhat 
unusual freedom of the lines of the drapery. All four represent female 
figures, and the last three show the familiar gesture of holding out the 
chiton from the body with the right hand. All lack head and feet, and 
are otherwise broken.—I. Cu. DraGatses, Inseriptions from the Peiraieus. 
Several of these inscriptions are given in fac-simile. One inscription, of 
good Hellenic times, gives a list of new citizens. Another records a new 
female name—Ganondika. In the collection are given the letters found 
on the lowest step of the auditorium (zvidov) of the theatre recently 
explored near the Peiraieus harbors. These are the mason’s marks, cut 
on each end of the stones, the ends of two stones that are to go together 
having the same letter. They run from A to Q, then from AA to IT, after 
which no more have been recognized. E is made €, and X ~ and 
x. The letters are therefore late, and point, probably, to some repair or 
partial reconstruction of the theatre—K. Karapanos, The Temple of 
Apollon Hyperteleatas. M. Karapanos describes 51 inscribed bronze rib- 
bons like those previously described by 8. A. Koumanoudes in the first 
number of the present volume of the Ephemeris (see JOURNAL, page 262). 
These also were found at Phoiniki, in Lakonika. 18 are given in fac- 
simile of the actual size. One tenia and two inscribed rims of bronze 
vessels are archaic, belonging, probably, to the sixth century B.c. O 
appears for Q, & for the rough breathing, Apelon for Apollon in three 
of them. The inscriptions usually consist of a name followed by the word 
pyrophoros, or priest, of Apollon Hyperteleatas. The proper names, 
Sosaron, Arsineas, Soeinikos, Kynseos, occur, as do Asopos and Kanopos 
as names of men. IAPPEYOS serves for feps%s, and expsvg by mistake 
for the same. Three of these inscriptions are archaic, four Hellenic, and 
the rest belong to Roman times probably after the sack of Delos, when 
the temple here had become an important one, with many priests and 
pyrophoroi. Here may have been the place to which the ancient Delian 
xoanon of Apollon was taken.—The MiscELLANY contains some emen- 
dations of Eleusis inscriptions, and of one from Delphoi; a suggestion, 
from two inscriptions and some walls found on the slope of the height 
above the Peiraieus, that a temple of Asklepios stood there ; three short 
inscriptions from Thessaly, one Christian, another of the fourth century 
B. C., with the digamma twice and of the form C, and a short one upon 
a marble base taken from a wall near Beulé’s gate on the Athenian 
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Akropolis. This inscription bears the name of the artist Pandios, known 
before only from Theophrastos, who says that he became deranged from 
eating fruit while working in the sacred enclosure at Tegea. The forms 
of the letters refer this inscription to the first half of the fourth century 
B.C. Therefore Pandios must have worked at Tegea under Skopas, and 


hence he was probably a good artist. A. M. WILCOX. 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1885. Nos. 1-2.—E. Baseton, Head 
of a blind man in the museum of Orléans (pl. 1). It was brought from 
Greece by Francois Lenormant, and M. Babelon considers it an e2x-voto 
offered in a temple of Asklepios or Hygieia, in consequence of a cure: this 
hypothesis is supported by the evidently personal character of the head 
(cf. the steles of Epidauros).—G. ScuLuMBERGER, Stamped gold bands of 
an archaic period (pl. 2). These fragments, found in Spain near Caceres 
(Estramadura), have been purchased for the Louvre. The figures consist 
alternately of armed horsemen and armed or unarmed footmen of a bar- 
barous and primitive type. The art of these figures seems to be unique. 
M. Reinach suggests to the writer an analogy with certain Libyan rock- 
reliefs (cf. Tissot, Prov. Rom. d’Afrique, pp. 487, 491, 492), and considers 
the bands to be an example of the art of the primitive populations of 
Spain and Barbary.—S. Remnacn, Kypriote heads in calcareous stone of the 
Museum of Constantinople (pl. 3). The head of Aphrodite, soft and heavy 
in style, belongs to archaic Ionian art; while, in contrast, the male head 
of a priest, noble and severe in expression, is a product of fourth century 
Attic art, from an earlier type—F. Hauser, Note on a Greek Mirror of 
the Cubinet des Médailles, M. H. gives two principal reasons for regard- 
ing the design on this mirror as a falsification: (1) that the figures are 
drawn on the reverse, which is the mirror side, and that they are evidently 
posterior to the ornamental decoration on the edge ; (2) that they are but 
a bad copy of the famous Etruscan Semele-mirror.—R. DE LasrryRie, 
Inedited Miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (xt cent.) (contin. ; pls. 4, 
5, 6). The reconstruction of this most interesting specimen of Roman- 
esque miniature painting has been much facilitated by the fine colored 
plates and careful pen tracings made by M. de Bastard. <A few of the 
latter are here reproduced ; they represent Odysseus and the Sirens, the 
Pentecost, and Christ treading the wine-press—F. Ravatsson, The Her- 
akles ixizpaxéztos of Lysippos (pls. 7, 8). In the complete absence of any 
authenticated reproduction of any work of Lysippos, M. Ravaisson con- 
siders it important to call attention to the seated statuette of Herakles 
described by Martial and Statius as the image of a tutelary divinity to be 
placed on the table of Alexander the Great, for whom it was made. He 
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restores the statue from a plaster-cast at the Beaux-Arts, and two muti- 
lated marble statues in the Louvre. 

Nos. 3-4.—F. Ravatsson, The Herakles of Lysippos (con- 
tin.). M. R. signalizes the Lysippian style in a colossal bust from Delos 
in the Louvre, the Belvedere torso, two colossal statues of Herakles in the 
Louvre, the Farnese Herakles, the small statue of the Louvre called the 
follower of Bacchus, but certainly a Herakles, ete—L. Courasop, The 
Bronze David of the Castle of Bury by Michelangelo (pl. 9). This statue, 
executed by the master between 1502 and 1508, was carried to France, 
and disappeared at the close of the last century. M. Courajod seeks to 
recognize some miniature reproductions of this bronze: he finds one in a 
statuette belonging to the collection of M. Pulszky of Pesth—M. Cor- 
LIGNON, Stucco bas-r¢ lief found at the Farnesina. The subject appears to 
be the game of morra, in which two youths are engaged while an older 
man looks on. In style the figures are remarkable: full of life, delicacy 
and expression, and even having a somewhat modern aspect. They seem 
to be by a Greek artist —J. De Wrrrr, Venus Genitrix. This bronze 
statuette, bought by the Louvre from M. Laredorte, was found in Asia 
Minor, and is judged to belong to the third century 8. c—H. pr Tscnvupt, 
The Tomb of the Dukes of Orléans at Saint-Denis (pl. 12). This mauso- 
leum, raised by Louis XII, was ordered in 1502 at Genoa from four 
sculptors, two of whom were noted Florentine artists, Benedetto da 


Rovezzano and Donato Benti. This fact was well known, and the con- 
tract published; but, singularly enough, the monument had never been 
identified. It is in the form of a sarcophagus surrounded by twenty-four 
niches with statuettes, and surmounted by four reclining statues.—E. 
BaBe.on, The Mosaie of Lillebonne (pls. 13, 14).—A. DE BARTHELEMY, 
Head of a Gaul in the Museum of Bologna (pl. 15).—L. Pa.ustre, 
Virgin of the fourteenth century at the Cathedral of Langres (pl. 16). 
Philip VI presented this charming marble statue to bishop Guy, about 
1337. It shows already the naturalistic influence of the Flemish masters. 
—H. Tuépenat and A. Heron pe Vit_erosse, The treasures of silver- 
ware found in Gaul. wt. On the principal treasures of silver-ware found 
in Gaul (contin.). Discoveries at Montcornet (1885), Limes (1884), 
Saint-Chef (1760), Bailly-en-Riviére (1852) (the latter two consisting 
entirely of objects in silvered brass or bronze), Saint-Genis, and Le Veil- 
lon (1857). The paper ends with a careful description of the interesting 
treasury of Montcornet. 

Nos. 5-6.—E. Bape on and 8. Retnacn, Ancient Sculptures found at 
Carthage (Museum of Saint-Louis) (pls. 17, 18, 19). In the growing 
museum placed under the care of Father Delattre are many interesting 
pieces of sculpture, some of which are here described and illustrated. On 
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pl. 17 are four heads of the best period of Roman art (Astarte, Octavia, 
a young man of the family of Augustus, and a youthful female head); on 
pl. 18 are three funerary reliefs in the best style of Attic art, but, as is 
evident from certain details, the work of the Roman Imperial period, 
probably of the time of the Flavii—L. Patusrre, Breton Goldsmith-work: 
a processional cross of the sixteenth century (pls. 20, 21).—-R. pr LasrEyYRIE, 
Inedited miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (xu century) (contin. and 
end). Thanks to the copious notes left by M. de Bastard, who appears 
to have contemplated editing the Hortus, M. de L. is able to give here a 
table of all its miniatures, accompanied by notes on all existing plates or 
drawings of them, whether published or inedited. The miniatures number 
333.—E. Moutyier, Bronze Ewer representing a Centaur (pl. 22). A 
bronze of the x1 cent. belonging to the museum of Buda-Pesth, in which 
there seems to be a confusion between the attributes of a siren and of a 
centaur.—E. Muwnvz, Notice of an inedited plan of Rome at the end of the 
fourteenth cent. (pl. 23). This miniature exists in the famous Livre 
d’heures of the Duc de Berry (+ 1416) in the library of the Due d’Aumale 
at Chantilly. The miniatures of this MS. show the hands of at least three 
artists, one of whom was French or Flemish, another, Italian: the latter 
is the author of the plan of Rome, which bears a strong resemblance to 
that painted by Taddeo di Bartolo in 1415-14 at Siena.—G. Prrnot, 
Three Sardinian figurines in the Cabinet des Médailles at Puris (pl. 24). 
A. L. F., JR. 


K. VITTERHETS HIST. OCH ANTIQ. AKADEMIENS MANADSBLAD 
(MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, HIS- 
TORY AND ANTIQUITY). Stockholm, 1884. Jan.-Feb.-March. — O. 
Monretius, A Gold-find of the Bronze Age (illust.). In 1585 were found 
in Hunestad parish, Halland, A, an open bracelet of gold with cup-shaped 
ends, weighing 80.8 gr.; B, four spiral bracelets of small double gold 
wire. These objects are now in the State Historical Museum.—W. 
ScuUrER vON WaALpHEIM, Ancient Remains near the Liinna-Norvrtelje 
railroad (illust.). On this line are found numerous stone enclosures and 
mounds evidently marking ancient burial-places. Some of the mounds 
contain bits of bone, fragments of pottery or traces of fire. Near Finsta 
a curious bronze bracelet was found, much corroded.—Oscar Monre.ius, 
The Origin of the Clasps of the Northern Bronze Age. ‘The primitive 
form of the Northern clasp was derived directly from the primitive 
Italian type, which is the same as that of the newly “ invented ” safety- 
pins (Bull. di paletnologia italiana, 1883, pl. v. fig. 1). Most of the 
Northern clasps, however, have the back part of the pin-head coiled into 
a spiral disk like the front, and hence possess a symmetry not to be found 
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in Italian clasps, though met with in some from Hungary.—SvreNx 
SépERBERG, A Christian burial-place discovered in Helsingborg. An 
iron arrow-head, a knife, and other articles of unknown period were found 
with the bodies: also, a small silver coin bearing on one side a crown 
within a triangle surrounded by roses; on the reverse a bishop’s mitre 
similarly enclosed. A similar coin is shown by Ramus and Devegge, 
pl. 15.—InevaLp Unpset, The Rune Lion in Venice. <A pre- 
liminary report to the Academy on the inscriptions upon the marble 
lion from the Peiraieus, which now stands at the entrance to the arsenal 
in Venice. There can be no question of a complete translation, as only 
isolated words or groups of words can be deciphered. The inscriptions 
upon the two sides of the lion cannot be regarded as of the same date or as 
belonging together. None of the historical names can be read upon the 
spots where Rafn thought he had deciphered them. New drawings of 
the inscriptions are recommended, as photography cannot be employed. 
The Academy has requested J. T. Hansen, architectural painter, to make 
these drawings, and a full report is promised in the Antiqvarisk Tidskrift 
fir Sverige—H. Hitpesranp, The new Swedish work on Runes. A 
book upon Norse Rune-stones, whose text should be accompanied by 
illustrations of a quality to meet the requirements of modern criticism, 
has long been needed. The Academy has appropriated 7500 kr. for this 
purpose, for which a donation has already been made, and it is hoped 
that the publication may soon be undertaken. 

April-May-June.—Esaias TreGner, Find of Silver from Grausne, Sten- 
kyrka parish, Gotland. These Cufic coins are compared with those found 
in Botels, previously described in this Journal. The total number of 
coins found at Grausne was 331, those from Botels numbered 2266.— 
Hans Hi_peBRAND, Coinage of the West. Of the English and German 
coins included in the above find, none bear a date later than 976. Many 
silyer ornaments found with these coins are described,—pins, rings, ete.— 
Hans Hitpesranp, Lnjury to the Black earth at Bjérko. 


July-Aug.-Sept. 


the Eleventh Century. These finds were made in 1865 in the villages of 


Fjelkinge and Léddeképinge, in Skane. 
Uct.-Nov.-Dee. 
In January 1882, a stone chest was discovered near the shore of Oresund 


Sven SépERBERG, A Burial-chest of the Bronze Age. 


in the parish of Hyllie. The cover was missing, but the walls were 
intact. The upper edges of the stones were nearly on a level with the 
ground: this, combined with the fact that no artificial mound was erected 
over it, shows that it belongs to a period not far removed from the 
stone age. Three skeletons were found in the chest. One of them had 
on the right arm an open bronze ring of the type peculiar to the oldest 


Emit HitpeBRAND, Two finds of Danish Coins of 
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bronze age—Hans Hinpesranp, Two projected Publications. Beside 
the work on Runes, the Academy has decided upon two other publica- 
tions. One is a description of the important Vendel-finds; the other, a 
series of group-catalogues of the objects preserved in the State Historical 
Museum and the Cabinet of Coins. Among the objects from Vendel is a 
leathern bit, covered with bronze. Large surfaces are sunk in the gilded 
bronze and filled with red and yellowish-red enamel: probably the 
finest specimen extant of enamel work at the close of the early iron age 
from Norse or German sources (illust.). No. 1 in the series of catalogues 
of the Museum will treat of the Gotland medieval finds, which are of 
especial value to archzeological science, and form a group which hardly 
a province in all Europe can equal (7 illust.)—Oscar Monre.ius, Two 
Jinds of the Bronze Age from Skane (6 illust.)—E. V. Lanauer, Report 
on the means employed, during the present year, for the preservation and 


umprovement of the ruins of the Church at Visby. I. F. HAPGOOD, 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTES IN ATHEN. Yol. IX. No.4. Athens, 1885.—H. G. Louurna, 
Topography of Doris. 1. Position and size of Doris. uu. The Dorian 
Tripolis (Boion, Kytinion and Erineos) is shown to have been increased 
toa Tetrapolis by the addition of Pindos (Akyphas) probably between 
353 and 339 B.c. m1. The ancient Charadra is located at the “ palaeo- 
kastro ” of Mariolates, Erineos near Kato-Kastelli commanding the chief 
part of Doris, Kytinion at the mouth of the pass of Amblena, Boion and 
Pindos on the two small streams that flow into the Kephissos, from the 
mountains—F. HaALsuyerr, On an Unpublished List of Nemes from 
Keos. This list gives some new names of families (v?ze¢ or yéy) and indi- 
vidua'’s.—W. Dorerrretp, The Temple of Sunion (pls. 15,16). Exea- 
vations were carried on at Sunion by the German Archeological Institute 
under Dr. Doerpfeld’s direction from March 17 to March 30, 1884. The 
marble temple was found to have been built upon the foundations of an 


older temple of poros-stone. Each temple had 6 columns at the ends 
and 13 on the sides (not 12; ef. Expéd. d. Morée ut. pls. 30-57). The 
stylobate of the poros temple was 30.54m. long by 13.12 m. wide, 
that of the marble temple 31.15 m. by 13.48 m. Numerous stones from 
the older temple were built into the foundations of the other. Wherever 
the greater size of the new temple permitted, the measurements of the old 
temple were retained. The older temple had never been completed. The 
date of neither can be accurately ascertained—E. Fapnrictus, The 
Sculptures of the Temple in Sunion (pls. 17-19). Thirteen slabs of the 
frieze are illustrated, of which four whole slabs and three fragments are 
here published for the first time. The frieze extended around the wall of 
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the pronaos above the epistyles. On the long side over the door was 
represented the battle of the gods and the giants. Opposite this was the 
battle of the centaurs. On the short sides were the exploits of Theseus. 
The slabs are in a poor state of preservation—U. Kén_er, Numismatic 
Notes. 1. Description of coins found in 1883 at Pascha in Euboia. 1. 
Greek electron coinage. Some such coins are conjecturally assigned to 
Attica before the reforms of Hippias—E. Fasricius, Antiquities of 
Krete: 1. Law of Gortyna (pls. 20,21). Text, in fac-simile and cursive, 
of the law-code of Gortyna, discovered in Krete by Halbherr and 
Fabricius. [A full description of the discovery is given in our JouRNAL 
by Professor Merriam, whose article (pp. 324-350) includes the first half 
of a critical text of the inscription, a translation, and a full comment: 
the conclusion will be given in No. 1 of the Journav for 1886]—M1s- 

Vol. X. No.1. Athens, 1885..—E. Petersen, On the Erechtheion. 
The building is divided into an eastern part (the vdées) and a 
western (the ofzjyza). The altar of the Thyechoos is identified with 
that of Zeus Hypatos, and is placed before the northern porch, by 
which Pausanias is said to have entered the building.  //postopeatov 
is explained as the part of the building before the ozéu:0r, which 
latter is identified with the ¢gpéap of Poseidon—J. H. MorprmMann, 
On some Divinities of Hither Asia. 1. “Oows zat dee for 
Mytpt Kpaly]os Meyddov. Discussion of inscriptions.— 
J. H. Morprmann, Inscriptions from the Tschinly—Kiosk. Publica- 
tion of 7 inscriptions from the Museum of Constantinople—F. Marx, 
Bronze Coin of Elaia. Discussion and publication of a coin representing 
Auge about to be set adrift in a chest (cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies 
Creeques, p. 274).—F. Marble Statue in Beyrit (pl. 1). 
Publication of a group representing Aphrodite and Eros. Aphrodite is 
entirely draped, Eros, who sits at her feet, winged and entirely nude. 
The Aphrodite has a marked resemblance to the Athena Parthenos. 
The head and right forearm of the Aphrodite, and the left hand and both 
feet of the Eros are wanting. The work is ascribed to the 111 cent. B. c—U. 
Kén Ler, Inseription from Samos. The inscription here published refers 


to the sacrificial ceremonies in the Helikonion. The date assigned to it is 
322 B. c. or shortly after —W. The Propylaia of the Akrop- 
olis at Athens. 1. The original plan of Mnesikles (pls. 2. 3). It is shown 
that the S. W. wing of the Propylaia was originally intended to corres- 
pond exactly to the N. W. wing (Pinakotheke), except that the western 
front was to be, not a wall, but a row of 4 columns flanked by antae. 
Moreover, on each side of the central building which has the five 
gates, were to be large porticos or halls reaching to the wall of the 
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Akropolis. These halls were to face the East, the front of each being 
formed by a row of 9 columns flanked by antae. The plan for the 
southern half could not be carried out, because it would have encroached 
too much upon the sanctuaries of the Brauronian Artemis and Athena 
Nike. The breaking out of the Peloponnesian war prevented the comple- 
tion of the northern half—E. Fasricivs, Antiquities of Krete: 11. The 
Idaean Grotto of Zeus. Description of a cave on Mt. Ida in and in front 
of which were found numerous lamps of clay, and a great number of arti- 
cles of bronze, gold, silver, and iron. Several of these are published. 
The articles found in front of the cave are of Greek origin, those found 
inside, Roman. The cave is identified with the grotto of Zeus.—MIscer- 
LANIES.— INSCRIPTIONS. 

No. 2.—F. Marx, Divinities similar to the Dioscuri (pl. 4). Publica- 
tion of two Beeotian terra-cottas representing twins wrapped in mantles, 
wearing pointed hats. Also as vignettes in the text a similar terra-cotta 
from Olympia (though here the twins are both wrapped in one blanket, 
and wear no hats), and a terra-cotta from the neighborhood of Thisbe, 
representing a woman with a pair of twins on her arm (cf. Arch. Zig. 
1865, pl. cxcrx). These cannot be the Tyndaridai nor the sons of 
Antiope, but seem to indicate a wide-spread worship of some unknown 
twin divinities.—E. Fanrictus, Antiquities of Krete: 11. Archaic Inserip- 
tions. ‘Two inscriptions from Eleutherna and two from Gortyna, all in 
ancient Kretan dialect. The letters have archaic and peculiarly Kretan 
forms like those of the great inscription from Gortyna.—L. v. SYBEL, 
Asklepios and Alkon. Alkon is represented as the ancient Athenian 
medical hero who was displaced by Asklepios, as Alkippe was by Hygieia. 
Sophokles as priest of Alkon seems to have brought from Epidauros the 
worship of Asklepios—A. Nikrrsky, On the Delphic Lists of Proxenoi. 
An inscription is published containing a list of names. This is part of 
the list of proxvenoi three fragments of which were published by M. 
Haussoullier, Bull. de Corr. Hellén. vit. p. 191 sqq. Also a number of 
corrections to another list of proxenoi (Wescher and Foucart, Inser. de 
Delphes, No. 18—Dittenberger, Syl/. No. 198).—U. Potamos, a 
contribution to the History and Topography of the Attic Demes. An Attic 
inscription of the second half of the 1v century is published. From this 
and two others (Mitth. rv. p. 102, and C. I. A. 11. 864) it follows that 
there were three Attic demes called //otanés. Their inhabitants were 
called xadbzep0ev, and Il. These demes 
lay on the coast near Dhaskalio, and Jz:yddz¢ on the neighboring hills. 
Also another inscription containing a decree in honor of the prytanes of 
a tribe—B. Latiscnew, Greek Inscriptions in Russia (continued from 
Mitth. 1x. p. 231). Seven inscriptions from islands in the Aegean, one 
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from Asia Minor, and ten from uncertain places. These are mostly 
epitaphs. There are two decrees from Amorgos and one from Lesbos.— 
W. Dorerrre.p, The Propylaia of the Akropolis at Athens. 1. On the form 
of the South-west wing (pl. 5). It is proved that the South-west wing of 
the Propylaia had no gable, but was covered by a roof rising from the 
West and North to the walls at the East and South.—E. Loewy, Artist’s 
Inseription from Megara. An inscription 
is referred to the famous Sikyonian Lysippos—U. 
Numismatic Notes (cf. Mitth. rx. p. 354): m1. The Solonian reform 
of the coinage. The change in the coinage of Athens effected by Solon is 
accounted for by his desire to enable Athens to compete with Chalkis and 
Corinth in foreign trade —E. A painted tomb from Tanagra. 


A marble sarcophagus, painted inside, is described. On one end was 
painted a horse and weapons; on the other, a loom. One of the long 
sides was decorated apparently with a landscape ; the other, with various 
tools and utensils. A border in the form of a garland ran around near 
J. H. MorprmMann, Inseriptions from Syria. 


the top of the sarcophagus. 
Ten inscriptions are published, and the ground-plan of the temple of Bal- 
margod at Dér-el-qal ’a is given. Three at least of the inscriptions refer 
to this 8S. N. Dragoumis, “Vowzos (ef. Mitth. 1. pp. 
139-150, 255, 256).—F. Kopp, Terra-cotta group from Tanagra (cf. 
Mitth. x. p. 81). A woman is sitting upon a rock and looking at two 
children lying in a little bed at her feet—ReEports. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1885, 1. Jan,-Feb.—CLERMONT-GAN- 
NEAU, The Seal of Obadyahou, a royal Israelitish official (2 figs.). This 
seal, in the possession of Herr Schroeder, German consul-general at 
Beyrit, is, from the form and character of the inscription, to be classed 
with archaic Israelitish intaglios. It bears the inscription 

pon | wey? 
To Obadyahou, the servant of the King. Possibly to be identified with 
Obadiah (I Kings, 18, 3).—Ep. FLovest, Two Steles of a Lararium (con- 
tin.). mm. The Stele of Monteeau (2 figs.). It represents the Dis Pater, 
the supreme divinity of the Gallic religion, with the celebrated sagum or 
plaid fastened on the right shoulder: little hair or beard. The attributes 
portrayed are the vase, double-headed hammer or mallet, and an attend- 
ant dog—H. Y., Archeological exploration of the Department of La 
Charente by M. Livre (pls. 1. Church of Saint-Amant-de-Boixe).—G. 
Bapst, Souvenirs of the Caucasus: Excavations in the main chain (pls. 
1. tv. v.). A report to the Minister of Public Instruction on the 
diggings made in the Caucasus. In the small village of Quittero were 
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opened a number of rectangular stone graves. Bodies of men were 


inhumed with heads turned to the south, and accompanied by their arms, 
ete. ; bodies of women were burned, and the ashes deposited in sacks which 
were placed in small graves, a mode of burial antedating the introduc- 
tion of Mohammedanism into Daghestan. On a neighboring mountain- 
height were discovered 33 bronze statuettes, rudely made and peculiarly 
posed, with both hands either pressed upon the stomach or raised 
and extended, with thumbs plunged into the ears. At Parsma was 
noticed a peculiar religious monument; about it and on its walls were 
found horns of different animals, offered perhaps in sacrifice. In a tomb 
at Phonstio were found a necklace of silver balls, bronze bracelets with 
geometric designs, and other small objects. Diggings at Ardot brought 
to light 2 small bronzes, warriors not unlike the figures represented on 
archaic Greek vases —AL. Stamps of amphorae found 
at Mytilene. Nineteen amphoric inscriptions, the first published from 
the island of Lesbos. Eight of them are new. The amphorae and 
inscriptions are Rhodian.—GeEorGEs Bourpon, Note on the crosier and 
ring of Jean Tl. de la Cour dl’ Aube rgenville . bishop of Evre Ue 124 $1256 
(fig.).—SALOMON Retnacu, Two Asiatie moulds in serpentine (2 figs.). 
The one in the Louvre brought from Selendj, east of Thyatira, represents 
the Asiatic Aphrodite standing by the side of (probably) the god Bel- 
Nabou ; an example of Lydo-Phrygian art under the influence of Chal- 
diea. The other in the Bibliothéque Nationale—considered by M. Cha- 
bouillet as representing an idol in the form of Baphomet and referred to 
the twelfth century A. p.—is here classed as Asiatic —CLERMONT-GAN- 
NEAU, Inedited Greek inscriptions from the Hauran.—A. Baux, Pott ry of 
the nuraghes and tombs of the giants in Sardinia (10 figs.). This paper 
describes a number of fragments of pottery from Interroga similar but 
superior to that found in the neolithic caverns of Tamara and S’Oreri, 
and showing no trace whatever of Phoenician influence—SAaLomon 
REINACH, Chronique of the East (2 figs. ). A review of the discoveries 
made in the Hellenic East and in Greece during the latter part of 1884. 
We would call particular attention to M. Reinach’s description of two 
archaic reliefs from Thasos, of great importance, discovered in 1866, 
which have disappeared since being taken to Constantinople. They 
represented, the first, a Dionysiac procession, in marble of Thasos; the 
second, Herakles Toxotes, in marble of Paros. The rest of the Chronique 
Pergamon—Tavion—Ode- 


treats of discoveries in Asia Minor—Troia 
misch— Constantinople—Athens— Eleusis— Peiraieus—Sunion— Euboia 
—Tiryns—Epidauros—Elateia—Olympia—Oropos—Gudion— Kephalle- 
nia—Egypt—Southern Russia. 
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March-April.—G. Weser, Three archaic Tombs of Phokaia (15 figs.) 
Two are rock-cut tombs doubly recessed and with vaulted ceilings. The 
third is a monolith above ground and of peculiar form. (For details, 
see JOURNAL, pp. 225-6)—H. pe Curzon, The Priory Church of 
Champvoux, Nievre (pl. vt). From the remains of the walls of the 
former nave the plan of the church may be reconstructed: it shows 
a slightly projecting transept and an apse terminated by three contiguous 
chapels. The arms of the transept have wooden horizontal roofs ; the choir 
and apsidal aisles, plain barrel-vaults. A round-arched arcade separated 
the choir from the apsidal aisles. The apse resembles that of the x1 century 
church at Berry, the neighboring province; the nave, which is the only 
part entirely destroyed, is referred to the beginning of the x11 century.— 
G. pE LA Nok, The frontier rampart of the Romans in Germany (pls. 
vir-1x). An outline of Von Cohausen’s Der Rémische Grenzwall in 
Deutschland —M. Der.ocne, Studies on some seals and rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.) : Vv. Seal-ring of Autun. Description of a bronze 
ring with a monogram which is deciphered as ENDEVS, the name of an 
abbot of the monastery of Aran in Ireland, d. about 540 a. p.—CLER- 
MONT-GANNEAU, The royal Nabathaean names employed as names of 
divinities. In the Nabathaean inscriptions are found the following 
names ; 

(DoDD — Abdmalkou, Servant of Malkou. 
wy — Abdobodat, QObodat. 
y — Abdhartat, Hartat. 
— Abdhodeinat, Hodeinat. 
From comparison with other sources of information, these names are 
seen to involve names of Nabathaean kings Malkou (Malchus), Obodat 
(Obodas), and Hartat (Aretas), which are of frequent occurrence in the 
Nabathaean dynasty, and offer a striking analogy to Greek and Oriental 
theophoric names. This suggests a cult of the Nabathaean kings. 
Abdhodeinat is identified with Abdhartat—H. Gatpoz, The Gallie Sun- 
god and the symbolism of the wheel (contin.) (10 figs.). In Greek repre- 
sentations, the wheel in connection with Apollon has without doubt a solar 
significance. The wheel of Ixion (a secondary myth) is referred to Assyr- 
ian prototype of the winged globe with the sun-god, which again is but 
a specialized form of the Egyptian winged disk, one of the hieroglyphs 
of the sun. Cf. the early Chaldean tablet of Sippara (Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. de lV’ Art, t. u. p. 211) where a priest or king is seated before a sun- 
disk. The Roman wheel of Fortune also has a solar origin, a reminis- 
cence of which survives in the feast of Fortuna being held on the day of 
the summer solstice. The small bronze wheels of Celtic origin were used 
as amulets before becoming mere ornaments.—Ep. Drouin, Observations 
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on Coins with Pehlvi and Pehlvi-Arabic inseriptions (contin.). The coins 
of the Sassanid period fall into two classes: the first extending to the 
reign of Hormuzd II (c. 300 a. p.), the second, from Sapor II to the 
Arabian conquest.— EMILE Duvau, Antique head in the Fol Museum at 
Geneva (pl. x). Catalogued as of best Greek period before Pheidias ; 
considered by M. Duval as Etruscan of Hellenistic period —CaMILLE 
JULLIAN, The Antiquities of Bordeaux. Bordeaux is singularly rich in 
Gallo-Roman or, more specifically, Gallic antiquities. This collection 
was begun during the Renaissance, and has been greatly increased during 
the present century. It is badly housed in four inadequate museums. 
M. Jullian makes a vigorous appeal for their unification. 

May.—G. Prrror, The Monument of Eflatoun in Lykaonia (pls. Xt. 
x1., and 2 figs.). A letter from Dr. Maryan Sokolonski, of Count 
Lanckoronski’s expedition to ancient Pamphylia, describes in detail the 
monument of Eflatoun (see Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, vol. 1. 
pp. 350-351). It is situated on the border of a small lake and com- 
posed of 14 blocks of trachyte of unequal size. Each block bears a 
sculptured relief. On the topmost block is a winged disk, the wings 
lowered a little. On asmaller block below are two winged disks, the 
wings raised. These two blocks rest, as an entablature, on two piers 
which are sculptured with huge male figures with hands raised as if to 
bear the heavy weight. Between and on either side of these two piers 
are smaller blocks with sculptured figures similarly posed. Details of 
costume recall the warrior figures of Nymphi and Boghaz Keui. At the 
small village Koclitolu, was found a stone on which are figured in relief 
flowers, leaves, birds, heads and feet of men and birds, and mysterious 
signs forming an inscription (Hittite?) divided into 5 horizontal bands. 
—Satomon Reracu, The second stele of the miraculous cures of Epi- 
dauros. It contains an account of 25 cures; dropsy, blindness, headache, 
barrenness, gout, ulcer, lameness, ete. It is published in facsimile in the 
Ephemeris, 1885.—MaximeE Co.uicnon, General character of Greek 
archaism. The opening lecture of the Cours d’ Archéologie at the Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris—Aurn. BAaux, On the bronzes of Teti and the 
presence of iron in Sardinia. In letters to M. Perrot and to Prof. Crespi 


of Cagliari, M. Baux argues that the bronzes of Teti Abini (swords, im- 
plements, and statuettes with right hand extended, of exaggerated propor- 
tions and sometimes having 4 or 6 eyes) are monuments commemorative 
of peace, or success at the chase, and, like the nuraghe pottery of Interroga, 
are prehistoric ; in opposition to the view of Prof. Pais, that they are ez- 
voto offerings of soldiers of the historic period. M. Baux admits the 
probable existence of a bronze foundery at Abini—CLErmMontT-Gan- 
NEAU, Two new Phenician inscriptions from Sidon (1 fig.). A fragmentary 
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inscription in the collection of M. Pérétié at Beyrit, completed by 
means of the similar fragment published by Schroeder, ZDMG, No. 
xxxvuill, Heft rv, taf. 1, 6 and p. 533.—M. Detocne, Studies on some 
seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.) (2 figs.). vi. VII. 
Description of two gold rings in Baron Davillier’s collection in the 


Louvre; one the seal of Trasildus, an unknown name; the other of 


Felix, a name borne by several celebrities of Merovingian times. 
June.—G. BAPsT, Some bronzes of the Museum of Tiflis ( pls. XIII. XIV. 
XV. Xvi, and 1 fig.). Arms of bronze found at Samtavro and Koban, in 
the Caucasus. The swords have tapering blades, and hilts fashioned for 
extremely small hands; the axes, engraved and plain, are of various 
shapes. Arrow-heads and arrow-guides (pennes de fléches) are of iron, 
and similar to those found in tombs of Veskovo of rx—xi centuries. 
Fibulae of peculiar type, ornaments shaped as pairs of horns, and plaques 


of bronze with geometric design of incrusted iron, indicate an early period, 


but add no weight to the hypothesis, that the Caucasus was the cradle of 


the Aryan races.—CLERMONT-—GANNEAU, Flies and nets. Herodotos 
1. 95 explained by modern practice. M.C—G. observed in Carpentras 
nets with large meshes used as protection against flies —M. DeLocue, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Me rovingian pe riod (contin. ) (1 fig.). 
vu. A third ring from the Baron Dayvillier’s collection in the Louvre, 
inscribed s(signum or sigillum) ROSE. — EuGENE Muntrz, The Ancient 
Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance (contin.). A collection 
of contemporary documents referring to the reparations of the castle of S. 
Angelo from 1423 to 1544 a. p—H. Gatpoz, The Gallic Sun-god and the 
symbolism of the wheel (contin.) (2 figs.). The equilateral cross on Gallic 
coins, which became a Christian cross, was originally, on Greek coins, a 
wheel with four spokes, which was a solar symbol.—Ep. Drovuty, Coins 
with inscriptions in Pe hlvi and Pehlvi-Arabie (contin.). Sassanid inserip- 
tions of Nakshi-Rustam, Nakshi-Radjeb, Hadji-abad, Taki Bostan, ete. 
— CLERMONT-GANNEAU, The Phenician inscription of Ma’soub. 
Discovered at Bassa by J. Léytved, Danish vice-consul at Beyrait. A 
translation of it is given in the News of the JouRNAL, on p. 427.—RENE 
Briav, Introduction of Medicine into Latium and Rome. 
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July-August.—Ep. Drouin, Coins with inscriptions in Pehlvi and 
ehlvi-Arabie (contin.) (pl. xvi). A description of rare Pehlvi coins of 
Georgia and India.—H. Gatpoz, The Gallie Sun-god and the symbolism of 
the wheel (contin.) (6 figs.). The Christian chrism, labarum, and spherical 
aureole, are referred for their origin to the Oriental wheel. The wheel occurs 
also in Gallic and Gallo-Roman sepulchral monuments.—E. Minrz, The 
Ancient Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New researches 
(contin.) (1 fig.). A description of the walls and gates of Rome from an 
inedited anonymous “ Voyage d’Italie”’ by a French traveller who visited 
Italy 1574-1578.—M. De.ocue, Studies on some seals and rings of the 
M rovingian period (contin. ) (4 fies. ). 1x Silver ring found at Ar- 
geuves near Amiens. The group of letters deciphered as giving the 
name EVSICC, to be read Eusiecii or Eusiccie. The feminine form pre- 
ferred on account of small size of ring. The name Eusiccius was borne 
by a saint of Périgord in the vi century. x. Bronze ring found at Tem- 
pleux-la-Fosse. The monogram deciphered gives Melita, a name mentioned 
in the will of Erminetrudis, in the year 700 a.p. x1. Girdle-buckle with 
seal monogram of Agnus, a name common in the Merovingian period. X11. 
3ronze ring from Chalons-sur-Marne: monogram reads Eudalius or Eula- 
lie. These names are common in the Gallo-Frank period.—DrevuLaroy, 
Excavations at Susa (pls. XIX. XX. XXI., and 1 fig.). See JouRNAL, 
pp- 427-28.—Baron J. pE Baye, The tomb of a woman of the Gallie 
period in the Marne district (8 figs.)—Joacnuim MENANT, A Cameo in 
the Museum of Forence (1 fig.). The original cameo of the glass-paste 
impression in the Berlin Museum, bearing a helmeted head surrounded 
by an inscription to Marduk by Nebuchadnezzar: “to Marduk his 
lord, Nabu-kudurri-usur, King of Babylon, for the preservation of his 
days has consecrated it.” The cuneiform inscription, from its form and 
cutting, is assigned to the second Babylonian Empire; the warrior- 
head being added, probably, in the time of Alexander. Menant con- 
cludes that the stone formetl the pupil of an eye of a colossal statue 
dedicated to Marduk by Nebuchadnezzar—Satomon Rervacu, Chro- 
nique of the East. A summary of the News of the first half of 1885. 
A large portion of this report is devoted to the antiquities and inscrip- 
tions of the ancient Hypaipa, at Tapai, near the present city of Ode- 
misch, in Lydia, whose ruins were discovered by Texier. Lately, M. 
Demosthenes Baltazzi explored this locality, made some excavations and 
very accurate copies of the inscriptions: M. Reinach publishes the results 
of his researches. The rest of the Chronique refers to Athens—Tiryns— 


Krete — Lemnos—Constantinople—Asia Minor (Sterrett’s Journey) — 


Kyme and Myrina—Pergamon—Pompeiopolis. ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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REVUE DE L’ART CHRETIEN. 1885. 11.—PauL ALLARD, Christian 
Symbolism in the fourth century from the poems of Prudentius (second and 
last article). According to the poet, Baptism is symbolized by the blind 
man at the pool of Siloam and by the passage of the Red Sea; the 
Eucharist, by the miracle of the manna and by the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The Cross is symbolized by the wood cast by Moses 
into the bitter waters (Ex. xv, 23-25), by the brazen serpent, and by 
Moses praying, with his arm extended, against the Amalekites (cf. the 
oranti); the soul, by the dove, and the body, by a vase. Prudentius also 
speaks of such well-known subjects as Daniel, Jonah, Elijah.—J. 
Beraune pe VILLERs, Asthetic Beauty and the Christian ideal (Les 
Lettres d'un solitaire, par M. E. Cartier). “ Beauty like truth has its 
source in God: ” the Christian artist must begin by understanding revealed 


truth, and by acquainting himself with the laws of symbolism which 
depend upon it, with the lessons of archzeology, and the rules of sesthetics. 


His works must reflect the religious, social, and individual character of 


the medium in which they are produced. M. Cartier attacks the Renais- 
sance as an anti-Christian and materialistic movement.—L. pe Farcy, 
Embroideries and textils formerly preserved at the Cathedral of Angers 
(2nd art. cont. fr. 1884, p. 270) (3 figs.). Important documents on 
vestments of the x1 to xv cent—Cn. pe Linas, Early Seulptured 
Ivories (pls. v. v1. and 2 figs.). The crucifix of the cathedral of Leon in 
Spain, now in the Museum of Madrid, is here illustrated. It bears the 
inscription Ferdinandus Rex /Sancia Regina. Ferdinand of Navarre 
married Sancha of Leon in 1037, and died in 1065. Both sides are 
richly sculptured in a purely national style. M. de Linas makes some 
interesting remarks on the early development of the Spanish Romanesque 
as an independent style, and on its relation to Byzantine, Visigothic, 
and French art.—Cu. pe Livas, Byzantine Enamelling: the Svenigorod- 
skoi collection. This unique collection has recently been edited by the 
Abbé J. Schulz (Die byzantinischen Zellenemails der Sammlung Sweni- 
gorodskoi, Aix-la-Chapelle, 1884, R. Barth). M. de Linas discusses in 
his usual masterly manner the most important pieces, and is inclined to 
diminish the antiquity attributed to some of them by M. Schulz. 
A. L. F., JR. 


L’ART (edited by E. Véron, L. Gaucherel, and P. Leroi: published by 
J. Rouam, Paris). 1885.—This journal, with its sumptuous letter-press 
and superb plates, enters to a certain extent into our field of study, though 
it appeals especially to lovers of art and amateurs. It devotes the greater 
part of its space to the illustration of modern art’ or that of the Renais- 
sance: still, early-Christian and medizeval, as well as classic art, are occa- 
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sionally treated in its pages. Among the articles of more than usual 
interest that have appeared in late numbers, we notice Mr. CHAR Es C. 
Perkins’ contribution on Ghiberti’s Gates, the precursor of his monograph 
Ghiberti et son Ecole,ewhich has just appeared in the series of the Biblio- 
theque Internationale de [ Art (J. Rouam, ed., Paris); the loggia of the 
Bigallo at Florence by Orro ScnuizeE; M. CuHar tes Dren.’s essay on 
Ravenna, with its graphie picture of a Byzantine city in the fifth and 
sixth centuries; M. Maxime CoLiiGNnon’s paper on the Parthenon frieze, 
an extract from his monograph Phidias which is soon to appear in the 
Artistes célibres. M. Vicror CERESOLE, in his series on Alessandro 
Vittoria (1524-1608), the noted North-Italian architect and sculptor of 
the xvi century and the pupil of Sansovino, rectifies and completes the 
preceding biographies of Temanza and Giovanelli and edits a number of 
interesting documents. HerNrI DE GEYMULLER, in his article Du Cer- 
ceau en Italie, proves for the first time that the French architect Jacques 
Androuet du Cereeau began his career in Italy. This discovery is due 
to the identification, as by him, of fourteen designs of buildings in Rome. 
The date of his stay in Rome is shown to have been 1531 or 1532, and 
this would place his birth earlier than 1515. The designs are now in 
Munich. 

The Courrier DE v’ArT is issued as a weekly supplement to 7’ Art; as 
a “chronique hebdomadaire des Ateliers, des Musées, des Biblio- 
théques, des Expositions, des Ventes publiques, ete.” It is indispensable 
for a current acquaintance with the artistic and archeological activity of 
France, and has valuable correspondence from Italy, Germany and 
Austria. It contains useful references to new publications and to the 
contents of artistic and archzological periodicals, and a considerable 
amount of the latest news, of which we avail ourselves to a large extent 
in the News department of the JouRNAL. A. L. F., JR. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH ARCHLEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT MONT- 


BRISON (June 25—July 2, 1885). 


[In an earlier part of this number of the JouRNAL (pp. 401-4) an 
account is given of the excursions of the congress. Through the kind- 
ness of M. le Comte de Marsy in sending the advance-sheets of the Bul- 
letin Monumental, a notice is here added on the papers read at the differ- 
ent mectings of the Congresses of Montbrison and Antwerp. ] 

June 26.—M. Brassart. Prehistoric studies in the Forez: discoveries 
during the last few years—Dr. Plique. The stone age: showing the in- 
determinateness of this period —M. Vincent Durand. Megalithic mon- 
uments of the Forez: a list of these constructions, not numerous in this 
provinee.—Report on the excavations by MM. Durand and Chaverondier, 
at the Chatelard of Saint-Marcel-de-Félines, which was an ancient Gallic 
oppidum. They have led to the discovery of an important portion of the 
rampart, analogous to that of Avaricum and to the Gallic military con- 
structions of Mont-Beuvray, of Murceint and of Vertilum. Remarks 
were added on the Gallic roads of the department of the Loire and on 
the method of construction of the vitrified ramparts which exist in cer- 
tain localities of the Forez—Dr. Rey. The Ch. of Notre-Dame-de- 
l’Espérance of Montbrison : its architecture and sepulchral monuments.— 
M. Rochigneux. Report on recent excavations at Moind (Modonium).— 
M. V. Durand. Roman antiquities discovered at Saint-Clément.—. de 
Lauritre. Memoir of M. Maire on the excavations at Saint-Ours, in the 
Puy-de-Déme. 

June 28.—M. Brassart. Memoir of Dr. Noélas on the sites of Forum- 
Segusianorum, Aqui-Segetae, Ariolica, ete. M. de Rostaing proposes to 
place Mediolano at Moind, Aquz-Segetae at Saint-Galmier-gare, and 
Forum-Segusianorum at Saint-Symphorien-le-chiteau. Ete., ete—M. 
Vachez. Memoir on the use of eschea or acoustic vases in ancient edi- 
fices and medieval churches. Examples in Greece, Rome, France, and 
Northern Europe: from the church of Ainay (Museum at Lyon), and 
from the churches in the Forez, notably those of Néronde, Pommiers, 
and la Bénisson-Dieu. Discussion of this important topic by JM. Pa- 
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lustre, de Lauritre, Bulliot, de Fontenilles, Lair, de Roumejouz, ete, show- 
ing the use of the eschea, not only as acoustic vases, but for lightening 
the vaults and to prevent dampness—M. Brassart. Discoveries by M. 
L. Rougier in the padlafittes of lake Bourget, illustrated by the objects 
themselves.—Dr. Plique. Keramic discoveries at Lezoux (Puy-de-Déme), 
by himself. He divided Arverno-Roman keramics into three periods 
extending from 70 to 268 A. p., and established families, genera, species, 
and varieties, according to color, paste, form, ornamentation, processes of 
manufacture, and especially epigraphy: he gave minute details on the 
export of Lezoux pottery, which is found not only throughout France, 
but in England, on the Rhine, and in Tunisia. Bulliot. The keramics 
of Mont-Beuvray: comparison between the vases of the Autunois and 


those of Auvergne and the Forez. A. L. F., JR. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT ANTWERP 
(September, 1885). 

The learned Societies of Belgium which make a specialty of historical 
and archeological studies have lately come together, at Antwerp, in order 
to lay the basis of a federation, and arrange for annual congresses to be 
held in the different cities of the kingdom, and for a common action for 
both the protection of national monuments and the execution of collec- 
tive work. In this they follow the example of M. de Caumont in France 
(see JoURNAL, p. 401). The initiative of this movement was taken by 
the Archzological Academy of Belgium, whose centre is in Antwerp. 
The Congress met, September 27, under the presidency of the well-known 
archeologist M. Reusens. Addresses were delivered by the president, by 
General Wauwermans, Count Van der Straeten-Ponthoz and M. le Comte 
de Marsy, on the importance and direction of archzeological studies. 

The regulations then adopted divide the Congress into three sections :— 
1, The Prehistoric period, including geological and anthropological studies ; 
historical geography of Belgium: 2, History and popular sciences ; civil 
and religious institutions, glossaries, popular traditions and superstitions, 
songs, costumes, ete: 3, History of art and archeology, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, industrial arts, diplomatics, ete. Among the special publica- 
an inventory of the artistic riches of Belgium ; 


tions projected were, 
an album of painting and sculpture anterior to the xvi cent. by known 
authors, which should serve as a criterion for the attribution of anony- 
mous works; a publication like the Archives de la Commission des monu- 
ments historiques de France; a Bibliography of the works of the learned 
societies of Belgium ; the continuation of the Inventories of the provin- 


cial and communal archives, ete. 
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Among the communications made to the Congress, the most remarka- 
ble was that of M. M. Claés on the discoveries made in the bed of the 
Scheldt through the enlarging of the basins and the building of new 
quays. The objects found are of all kinds: unfortunately, through lack 
of surveillance, only a portion of the collection could be kept together 
and deposited at Antwerp. It comprises axes in silex, Roman and 
Frankish objects, but especially medieval arms, and particularly pon- 
iards of the most varied types, a collection of several thousand pipes of 
the xvi century, ete. 

Next year the Congress will meet at Namur. 

A. L. F., JR. 
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FroM THE AUTHORS. 


Daniel G. Brinton. On Polysynthesis and Incorporation as characteristics of 
American languages. 8vo., pp. 41. Philadelphia, 1885, MeCalla & Stavely. 
The Annals of the Cakchiquels. The original text, with a translation, 
notes and introduction. (Brinton’s Library of aboriginal American litera- 


ture, Number vi.) 8vo., pp. 234. Philadelphia, 1885. 

L. Duchesne. Les Sources du Martyrologe Hiéronymien. Avec préface de 
Mr. Jean Baptiste de Rossi (Extrait des Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire 
publiés par l’Ecole Frangaise de Rome). 8vo., pp. 48. Rome, 1885. 

——. LaCrypte de Mellébande et les prétendus martyrs de Poitiers (Extrait de 
la Revue Poitevine et Saintongeaise du 15 Juillet 1885). 8vo., pp. 28. Melle, 
1885. 

Salomon Reinach. Traité a’ Epigraphie Grecque. Précédé d’un essai sur les 
inscriptions Grecques, par C. T. Newton, conservateur du Musée Brittanique. 
8vo. Paris, 1885, Lerouz. 

Orazio Marucchi. Guida Archeologica dell’ antica Preneste. Pubblicata a 
cura della commissione per il ristauro della Cattedrale di 8. Agapito. 8vo., 
pp. 198. Roma, 1885, Tipog. della Pace. 

0. T. Mason. An account of the progress in Anthropology in the year 1884. 
8vo., pp. 41. Washington, 1885. 

Theodor Schreiber. Unedirte rémische Fundberichte aus italiiinischen Ar- 
chiven und Bibliotheken. (Aus den Berichten der Kgl. Siichs. Gesells. d. 
Wissenschaften. Ph. hist. Cl. 1885). 8vo., pp. 80. Leipzig, 1885, Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 

Wolfango Helbig. Sopra la provenienza degli Etruschi. (Estratto dagli 
Annali dell’ Inst. di Corrisp. Arch.) 8vo., pp. 80. Rome, 1884. 

Gustav Hirschfeld. Paphlagonische Felsengriiber. Ein Beitrag zur Kunst- 
geschichte Kleinasiens. Mit 7 Tafeln und 9 Abbildungen im Text. (Aus 
den Abhand. d. Kgl. Pr. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1885). 4to., pp. 
52. Berlin, 1885. 

Ernest F. Fenollosa. Review of the chapter on Painting in Gonze’s “ L’ Art 
Japonais.” 8vo., pp. 54. Boston, 1885, Osgood. 

Alfredo Pais. Osservazioni intorno ad una iscrizione scoperta a Tegea. 8vo., 
pp. 10. Cagliari, 1885, Tipogr. del Commercio. 

Ettore Pais. I] SAPAANIOS TEAOS. Roma, 1880, Salviucci. 
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STATUE OF ARTEMIS 


In the Museum at Constantinople, 
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SCULPTURE OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 
Lintel of Main Portal. 2. Statues of Porte Ste. Anne. 
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